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PREFACE 

During  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  my  preparation  of  the  Note  on 
the  Home  of  Ludus  Coventriae  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  collect  further 
information  from  Lincoln  records  with  regard  to  the  Lincoln  plays.  This 
I  shall  publish  when  opportunity  offers.  The  paper  printed  here  will,  as 
it  stands,  have  value  as  a  statement  of  the  problem  of  the  location  of  Ludus 
Coventriae  and  as  an  explanation  of  the  issues  involved,  so  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  explanation  in  the  light  of  the  materials  already  available  in 
print.  Another  matter  connected  with  this  publication  which  demands 
some  explanation  is  that  Miss  Swenson's  Inquiry  into  the  Composition  and 
Structure  of  Ludus  Coventriae  was  already  out  of  her  hands  when  Miss 
M.  H.  Dodds'  paper,  entitled  The  Problem  of  Ludus  Coventriae,  appeared 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Modem  Language  Review.  Miss  Swenson 
did  not,  therefore,  have  opportunity,  in  the  preparation  of  her  thesis,  to 
consult  Miss  Dodds'  article.  I  have  made  it  the  subject  of  a  few  com- 
ments at  the  end  of  my  Note  on  pages  81-83  below. 

;  Hardin  Craig. 

October  1,  1914. 
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The  question  of  the  locality  to  which  the  so-called  Ludus  Coventriae 
ought  to  be  assigned  has  lon^  been  debated.  In  the  year  1841  Halliwell 
edited  the  plays  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  under  the  following  title: 
"Ludus  Coventriae:  A  Collection  of  Mysteries  fonnerly  represented  at 
Coventry  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi."  His  principal  authority  for 
assigning  the  cycle  to  Coventry  is  a  note  written  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  manu- 
script by  Dr.  James,  who  was  librarian  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  last  private 
owner  of  the  manuscript:  "Contenta  Novi  Testamenti  scenice  expressa  et 
BCtitata  olim  per  monachos  sive  fratres  inendicantes :  vulgo  dicitur  hie  liber 
Ludus  Coventriae.  sive  Ludus  Corporis  Chrisli."  Later  Dugdalc  in  his 
History  of  Warwickshire,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
states,  probably  only  on  the  authority  of  James,  that  these  plays  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Grey  Friars  at  Coventry.  And  so  for  a  time  scholars  seem  to 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  cycle  belonged  to  the  town  of  Coventry. 

With  the  advent  of  modern  critical  methods,  however,  scholars  have 
begun  to  inquire  into  the  authority  upon  which  James  based  his  assertion, 
and  have  found  that  it  rests  on  no  reliable  ground.  It  will  be  noted,  first, 
that  James  does  not  state  positively  that  these  were  Coventry  plays,  hut 
simply  that  they  were  commonly  so  called;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  describing 
the  cycle  as  made  up  of  plays  dealing  with  subjects  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, James  shows  that  he  is  unfamiliar  with  their  contents.  There  were, 
however,  craft-plays  at  Coventry  that  contained  only  New  Testament 
material,  and  it  seems  possible  that  James  confused  them  with  the  Ludus 
Coventriae.  On  the  first  page  of  the  manuscript  the  plays  are  entitled  simply, 
"The  plaie  called  Corpus  Christi,"  no  mention  being  made  of  their  location. 
The  iJiscriptioii  is  written  in  a  later  hand,  probably  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the  last  four  lines  of  the  Prologue : 

A  Sunday  next,  yf  that  we  may. 
At  vi  of  the  belle  we  gynne  c 
In  N.  towne,  wherfore  we  pray 
That  God  now  be  youre  spede,  Amen. 

I  They  have  been  thought  to  indicate  that  the  plays  were  performed  by  a 
f  company  of  strolling  players,  the  'N'  of  'N.  towne'  standing  for 
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Ten  Brink  and  Pollard  accept  this  interpretation  and  also  point  out  that  the 
dialect  indicates  a  North-East  Midland  origin  for  the  cycle.*  Mr.  Hohlfeld 
suggests  that  the  plays  might  originally  have  been  presented  by  the  Grey 
Friars  at  Coventry,  and  later,  when  the  craft-plays  of  Coventry  had  robbed 
the  Friars  of  their  popularity,  the  cycle  might  have  been  taken  over  by  a 
strolling  company.* 

Mr.  Chambers,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  con- 
clude that  the  *N'  of  *N.  towne'  indicates  nomen  and  consequently  a  band 
of  strolling  players.  He  suggests  that  it  may  stand  for  Norwich  or  some 
other  North-East  Midland  town  beginning  with  'N.''  Mr.  Gayley,  being 
impressed  with  the  large  number  of  plays  in  the  cycle  dealing  with  the  life 
of  the  Virgin,  suggests  Lincoln  as  their  possible  location ;  for  in  the  Lincoln 
craft-plays  there  was  always  ecclesiastical  cooperation,  and  especial  empha- 
sis was  laid  upon  the  legends  of  the  Virgin.*  Mr.  Gayley  also  calls  attention 
to  the  similarity  of  the  Old  Testament  plays  in  the  Ludus  Coventriae  to  those 
in  the  Chester  cycle  and  also  to  the  Viel  Testament  and  suggests  that  all  three 
of  the  cycles  spring  from  a  common  French  source,  located  in  time  between 
the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries.*^ 

These  proposals  are,  however,  not  in  any  case  sufficiently  substantiated 
and  seem  to  be  little  more  than  guesses.  The  history  of  the  manuscript  is 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  so  far  examination  of  town  records  and  other 
external  evidence  has  yielded  no  great  positive  results.  It  seems  worth 
while  to  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  cycle  itself,  its  language,  composi- 
tion, style,  etc.,  with  the  hope  that  an  investigation  of  internal  evidence  may 
prove  more  successful. 

Mr.  M.  Kramer  in  his  treatise  called  Sprache  und  Heimat  des  sogen. 
Ludus  Coventriae  has  made  a  study  of  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  cycle 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  underlies  the  cycle,  as  it  now  stands, 
an  older  "kernel  cycle."  This  basal  cycle,  he  believes,  originated  in  the 
southern  part  of  England  near  the  border  between  the  South  and  the  East 
Midlands,  possibly  in  Wiltshire,  but  that  the  old  original  cycle  has  been 
further  developed  and  revised  in  the  North-East  Midlands ;  he  thus  partially 
supports  Ten  Brink's  assertion. 

The  composite  nature  of  the  cycle  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  play 
is  made  up  of  various  parts  of  cycles,  originally  not  connected,  as  here 
recognized  by  Kramer,  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  other  scholars.  Crei- 
zenach  and  Ten  Brink  both  call  attention  to   Prologue  material   in  the 


iTcn  Brink,  History  of  English  Literature,  ii.  p.  283;  Pollard,  English  Miracle  Plays,  xxxvii. 
2  A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  Die  altenglischen  Kollektivmisterien,  in  Anglia,  xi. 
»  E.  K.  Chambers,  The  Mediaeval  Stage,  ii.  p.  421.- 

*C.  M.  Gayley,  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers,  p.  136.  ^    ^.  ,       ,    ^  .,       ^ 

»  Gayley,  pp.  325,  326.     For  a  further  discussion  of  the  sources  of  this  cycle,  cf.  Falke,  Die  Quel- 
ten  des  sog.  Ludus  Coventriae. 
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Nativity  and  Passion  groups  of  plays  which  marks  off  separate  units." 
And  Collier  expresses  the  opinion  that  Conlempiacio  was  introduced 
after  the  first  production.'  Mr.  Davidson  in  his  Studies  m  the  English  Mys- 
tery Play^  suggests  that  these  materials,  which  sprang  from  various  sources, 
were  recast  inio  cyclic  form  by  one  writer  at  a  late  date,  probably  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  sixteenth  century,  however,  is  too  late,  since  the 
manuscript  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1468, 
Moreover,  the  metrical  arrangement  of  the  plays,  as  I  hope  to  show  later, 
does  not  indicate  that  the  whole  cycle  has  been  rewritten  at  one  time  and  by 
one  hand.  It  may.  however,  be  very  possible  that  considerable  portions  of 
the  cycle,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical  parts  of  the  Nativity  plays,  are  the  work 
of  one  author.  Mr.  Chambers'  cites  a  rumor  that  Lydgate  of  Bury  was  such 
an  author;  and  Mr.  Hemingway  in  his  English  Nativity  Plays^"  gives  a  num- 
ber of  argmnents  in  favor  of  such  a  conjecture. 

In  the  book  mentioned  above  Mr.  Hemingway  has  made  a  comparative 
study  of  the  Nativity  plays  in  tlie  four  cycles,  together  with  an  inquiry  into 
their  origin  and  sources.  He  has  printed  from  Ludus  Coventrtae  five  plays. 
The  Salutation,  Joseph's  Trouble  about  Mary,  The  Visit  to  EHzabetli,  The 
Nativity  [Joseph  and  the  Midwives],  and  the  play  of  the  Shepherds.  As  a 
result  of  his  study  of  (hese  plays,  he  finds  that  the  ecclesiastical  portions, 
notably  the  Dispute  of  the  Tour  Danf;hters  of  God  in  the  play  of  the  Saluta- 
tion, were  omitted  from  the  Prologue;  and  Ihat  the  action  of  the  plays  would 
not  be  seriously  affected  if  these  parts  were  omitted.  He  concludes 
that  the  original  plays  did  not  contain  the  theological  elements,  but  were  like 
the  other  English  plays  and  possibly  written  originally  for  trading  com- 
panies," It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  comparison  of  the  general  Prologue 
and  the  individual  plays  throughout  the  cycle  might  help  to  determine  the 
structure  and  composition  of  the  cycle.  In  connection  with  this  comparison, 
I  have  also  made  a  study  of  the  manuscript,  the  metrical  arrangement,  and 
the  stage-directions  with  a  view  to  distinguishing  between  older  and  newer 
elements  in  the  plays. 

The  manuscript  of  Ludus  Coventriae  is  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
Cotton  MS.  Vespasian  D.  viii.  It  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  written 
in  the  year  1468,  since  that  date  is  written  on  the  verso  of  fol.  100.  and  is 
apparently  in  the  hand  of  the  scribe.  In  addition  to  Dr.  James's  note,  quoted 
above,  the  name  of  Robert  Hegge.  Dnnelmensis,  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  manuscript  and  is  followed  by  the  title,  "The  plaie  called  Corpus  Christi," 
written  in  a  later  hand,  which  Mr.  Hemingway  asserts  to  be  the  hand  of 
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Robert  Hegge.  Hegge  has  written  his  name  in  a  number  of  places  on  the 
manuscript  and  other  names  also  occur,  written  in  the  margins  and  on  blank- 
pages,  John  Holland,  John  King,  William  Dere,  and  John  Taylphott.  The 
places  where  these  names  occur  are  indicated  below  in  the  discussion  of  the 
various  plays. 

The  absence  of  guild  names  or  of  clear  divisions  between  plays  in  the 
manuscript  has  led  scholars  to  suppose  that  the  plays  were  not  performed  by 
craft-guilds.  But  the  fact  that  numbers  are  written  in  the  margins  and  else- 
where to  mark  off  the  various  plays  may  indicate  that  at  some  time  in  the 
history  of  the  cycle  an  attempt  was  made  to  divide  the  cycle  up  into  separate 
plays  and  to  hold  various  crafts  responsible  for  each  part.  The  numbering 
of  these  plays  is  in  a  hand  contemporary  with  that  of  the  scribe,  and  is  done 
at  the  same  time  as  the  marginal  paragraph  marks  and  the  large  initial  let- 
ters. The  numbering  and  rubrications  run  straight  through  and  include  the 
Assumption  play,  although  this  is  written  in  a  different  hand.  Whether  or 
not  the  numbering  was  done  by  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  body  of  the  manu- 
script, it  is  certainly  true  that  the  numbering  must  have  been  done  on  a  later 
occasion,  narpely  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Assimiption  play. 

In  the  following  discussion  T  have  adhered  to  the  divisions  as  marked 
in  the  manuscript  and  not  as  they  have  been  reproduced  by  Halliwell  in  his 
edition.  Wherever  there  is  any  disagreement  between  Halliwell  and  the 
manuscript,  and  this  occurs  mainly  in  the  part  of  the  cycle  dealing  with  the 
Passion,  I  have  found  that  the  manuscript  divisions  correspond  better  with 
the  Prologue  than  HalliweH's  do.  In  the  table  of  comparison  between  the 
Prologue  and  the  plays  I  have  indicated  HalliwelVs  divisions  in  the  right- 
hand  margin  with  arabic  numerals  in  parentheses. 

A  study  of  the  metrical  arrangement  of  the  cycle  reveals  the  fact  that 
there  are,  belonging  to  the  original  cycle,  five  types  of  stanza  that  seem  to  be 
basic  forms,  as  follows :  ( 1 )  A  thirteen-line  stanza  rhyming  abababab- 
c  d  d  d  c.  The  first  eight  lines  have  generally  four  accented  syllables,  and 
the  ninth  and  thirteenth  lines  vary  from  one  to  three.  This  type  is  used 
throughout  the  Prologue  and  the  first  part  of  the  cycle.  (2)  A  linked  ballad 
stanza  aaabcccb,  of  which  lines  one  to  three  and  five  to  seven  are  tetram- 
eter lines,  and  lines  four  and  eight,  trimeter  lines.  (3)  The  third  type  of 
stanza  is  the  four-foot  quatrain.  In  the  first  half  of  the  cycle  double  quat- 
rains, ababbcbc,  predominate,  and  in  the  second  half  the  single  quatrains 
seem  to  be  preferred.  (4)  Couplets  are  used  here  and  there  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  cycle,  but  never  to  any  great  extent.  (5)  The  second  part  of  the 
play  of  Joseph's  Trouble  about  Mar}-  and  the  Purification  play  employ  a 
stanza  that  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  cycle,  aabaabbcbc.  The 
lines  vary  in  length  from  three  to  four  feet,  but  are  generally  four  feet 
long.    In  addition  to  these  five  forms  there  is  considerable  use  made  of  the 
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tumbling  meter  with  various  rhyming  schemes,  a  form  of  verse  which  I 
believe  may  be  mainly  the  work  of  a  redactor.  The  interweaving  of  these 
various  stanzas  is  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  individual  plays  and  also 
summarized  in  a  table  at  the  end.^* 

For  convenience  of  treatment  I  have  divided  the  cycle  into  four  groups. 
It  is  not  meant  that  these  groups  indicate  anything  very  definite  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  cycle. 


i.    Fall  of  Lucifer 
11.    Fall  of  Man 

Prologue 


V. 


GROUP  I 

iii.    Cain  and  Abel 
iv.    Noah  and  the  Flood 
Abraham's  Sacrifice 

Plays 


1. 


Creation  of  heaven  and 
the  angels. 


The  angels  worship  God. 
RebeUion    and    fall    of 
Lucifer. 


The  Fall  of  Lucifer 

(Including  the  first  82  lines  of  Halliwell's  Creation) 

i.  God  makes  an  introductory  speech,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  "alpha  et  co"  one  God  in   three 
persons,  etc. 
In  the  29th  line  of  this  speech  he  says,  "Now  wole  I 
begynne  my  werke  to  make,"  and  then  goes  on  to 
tell  how  he  creates  heaven  with  the  stars  and  the 
angels. 
The  angels  sing,  "Tibi  omnes  Angeli." 
Lucifer  rebels  and  is  expelled  from  heaven  by  God. 
He  laments,  hut  says  nothing  of  plans  for  revenge. 


(1) 


(Including  the  rest  of 

ii.  The    other    six    days    of 
creation. 
The  creation  of   Adam 
and  Eve,  the  garden, 
the  command. 


The  temptation  and  fall. 


Expulsion  from  garden, 
angel  left  to  guard 
the  gates. 


The  Fall  of  Man 

Halli weirs  Creation  as  well  as  his  Fall  of  Man) 

ii.  God  goes  on  in  his  speech  to  describe  the  work  of 
the  other  six  days  of  creation. 

The  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  on  the  sixth  day. 
They  are  placed  in  paradise  and  given  the  com- 
mand concerning  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

God  rests  on  the  seventh  day,  blesses  his  work,  goes 
to  heaven. 

Adam  and  Eve  express  gratitude. 

The  temptation  and  fall. 

God  visits  the  garden,  calls  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser- 
pent to  account.  The  Serpent  gives  jealousy  of 
man  as  a  reason  for  his  deed. 

Condemnation  and  expulsion,  angels  left  to  guard 
the  gates. 

Adam  and  Eve  lament. 


(2) 


IS  Davidioii,  English  Mystery  Plays,  and  Hohlfcld.  Anglia,  xi,  have  treated  the  question  of  the 
meters  of  this  cycle,  btit  only  incidentally. 
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Cain  aod  Abel  offer 
sacrifices. 

Cain  sbys  Abel. 
God's  curse  upon  Cain. 


Cain  and  Abel 

iii.  Cain  and  Abel  ask  Adam's  advice  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  worship. 

They  select  the  offering.  Abel  chooses  his  best 
sheep,  Cain  considers  it  foolish  to  give  the  best  to 
God,  who  does  not  use  it.  Abel  remonstrates,  but 
to  no  purpose. 

The  sacrifice.  Abel's  sacrifice  bums,  while  Cain*s 
does  not.  Abel  explains  this  as  betokening  God's 
approval  of  his  selection  of  the  best 

Cain  slays  Abel. 

God's  curse  upon  Cain.    Cain's  lament. 
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IV. 


God  is  angry  with  man. 

God  sends  an  angel  to 
command  Noah  to 
build  an  ark,  etc 


After  forty  days,  Noah 
sends  out  a  crow. 

Later  a  dove,  that 
brought  good  tidings. 


Noah  and  the  Flood 

iv.  Noah  and  his  family,  in  turn,  pray  for  deliverance 
from  sin.  Noah  announces  himself  the  second 
progenitor  of  the  human  race. 

God  resolves  to  destroy  man. 

An  angel  delivers  the  command  to  Noah  to  build 
the  Ark.  Noah  hesitates ;  he  is  too  old  (five  hun- 
dred years)  to  undertake  such  a  task;  but  the 
angel  reassures  him. 

Noah  and  his  family  go  to  the  sea. 

The  Lamech  episode.  Blind  Lamech,  walking  with 
a  youth,  boasts  of  his  skill  in  archery.  The  youth 
sets  a  mark  for  him;  Lamech  inadvertently  slays 
Cain.  In  anger,  he  also  kills  the  youth,  and  then 
goes  to  hide. 

Noah  returns  with  his  family;  they  sing,  lamenting 
the  flood. 

When  forty  days  have  passed  Noah  sends  out  a 
crow. 

Later  he  sends  out  a  dove,  which  returns  carrying 
an  olive  leaf. 

They  sing,  **Mare  vidit  et  fugit." 
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v. 


Abraham  receives  the 
command  to  sacrifice 
Isaac. 

Abraham  is  willing  to 
do  God's  bidding, 

But  is  prevented  by  an 
angel. 


Abraham's  Sacrifice 

V.  Abraham  praises  God,  exhorts  his  st)n  to  honor  God. 
Abraham  goes  for  a  walk,  and  an  angel  meets  him. 
gives  him  the  command. 


Abraham  takes  Isaac  with  him  and  goes  forth  to 
the  sacrifice.  He  tells  Isaac  of  God's  command. 
Isaac  comforts  his  father. 

Angel  prevents  the  slaying  of  Isaac. 

Angel  promises  that  Abraham's  seed  shall  be  as  the 

stars,  etc. 
Abraham  and  Isaac  worship. 
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This  group  of  plays  contains  none  of  the  elaborations  of  the  scripture 
story,  such  as  the  long  dialogue  between  Abraham  and  Isaac  at  tlie  time  of 
the  sacrifice;  nor  any  unscriptural  humorous  elements,  such  as  the  shrewish- 

s  of  Noah's  wife,  which  are  found  in  the  York,  Towneley.  and  Chester 
fcles.  Considered  as  a  whole,  these  Old  Tesument  plays  are  extremely 
Rumple,  almost  direct  paraphrases  of  the  Bible  stories..  It  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  Mr.  Gayley  considers  this  part  of  the  so-called  Ludus  Coventriae 
older  than  the  other  cycles."  With  one  notable  exception  there  is  in  this 
part  of  the  cycle  a  close  correspondence  between  Prolosue  and  plays.  Such 
minor  differences  as.  for  instance,  (1)  Cain's  grumbling  at  giving  God  the 
best  of  his  fruits,  (2)  Noah's  long  prayer  and  his  proclaiming  himself  the 
second  father  of  mankind,  (3)  the  Angel's  promise  to  Abraham  that  his 
seed  should  be  as  the  stars,  are,  I  believe,  simply  elaborations  of  the  themes 
given  in  the  Prologue  and  therefore  negligible.  The  first  of  these  occurs 
in  the  Towneley  play."    The  third  or  a  similar  promise  occurs  in  the  York 

I^d  Chester  plays."  In  none  of  these  cycles  is  Noah  spoken  of  directly  as 
Hie  second  progenitor  of  the  human  race;  this  phrase  has,  to  be  sure,  an 
jKclesiastical  flavor  like  that  found  so  prominently  in  the  Nativity  plays,  but 
^  touch  is  too  slight  to  be  of  an>'  significance. 
\  The  Noah  play  contains  in  the  story  of  Lamech  a  striking  addition 
to  the  incidents  provided  for  in  the  Prologue,  If  the  play  had,  at  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  the  Prologue,  contained  the  Lamech  episode,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  it  would  have  entirely  escaped  mention  in  the  Prologue. 
,  When  Noah  lias  received  his  commission  from  the  Angel,  we  have  the  direc- 
"Hic  transit  Noe  cum  familia  sua  pro  navi,  quo  exeunte.  locum  inter- 
hldii  subintret  statim  Lameth  conductus  ab  adolescente,  et  dicens."  Then 
'follows  the  story  of  the  death  of  Cain  and  after  that  this  stage- 
direction:  "Hie  recedat  Lameth  et  statim  intrat  Noe  cum  navi  cantantcs." 
The  last  part  of  this  play,  including  the  Lamech  story,  is  written  in  a  meter 
different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  group.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
scene  between  Noah  and  the  Angel  to  the  end  of  the  play  a  double  quatrain 
in  a  tumbling  measure  is  employed.    This  tumbling  meter  is  a  later  form  of 

tjrerse  and  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  cycle  only  where  the  plays  bear  marked 
feridence  of  later  reworking.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  this  episode 
Was  introduced  into  the  cycle  during  the  period  of  revision,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  the  play  rewritten  to  suit  it  and  to  suit  stationary  performances. 
In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  in  the  genealogies  written  in  the 
earlier  folios  of  the  manuscript  in  larger,  more  ornamental  script,  we  have 
fter  the  name  of  Lamech,  in  the  scribe's  ordinary  hand  which  he  uses  in 
Tiling  the  text,  this  note:  "that  slew  Caym,  this  Caym  had  2  wyffys,  etc." 

•■  Gqrlnr.  Plait  of  Our  Forifttktri.  a.  IJ9.  i*  Tkr  Towniliy  MyHiriti.  E.  E.  T.  S.,  c.  IS. 

UTkm  fork  StytttrlH.  p.  it-.Tht  Cktiitr  WUtin«  Phyi.  E.  £.  T.  S.,  p.  Va. 
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Aside  from  the  tiiinhlinji^  meter,  the  ( )ld  Testament  plays  present  three 
rcjijular  forms  of  verse :  ( 1 )  The  prolo^ie  meter  ababababcdddc, 
( 2 )  l)alla(I  vorsc  a  a  a  I)  c  c  o  I),  ( 3 )  simple  double  quatrain  ababbcbc. 
The  prologue  meter  is  undoubtedly  the  basal  meter  of  this  group  and  of 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  cycle.  It  tK*gins  with  the  Prologue  and,  with  but  one 
exception,  where  two  simple  (piatrains  are  introduced  (stanzas  15  and  16, 
descrihin^j  the  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  Midwives)  is 
maintained  throui^hout  the  ProIoj»ue.  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  hall  of  Man,  down  Ui  the  scene  where  God  visits  the  garden  and 
repn)ves  Adam,  lue,  and  the  Serpent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  last- 
mentioned  scene  is  in  a  dilTerent  meter,  namely,  the  l^allad  measure.  The 
pn>Io.i»ne  meter  is  then  again  resumed  and  carried  through  the  rest  of  this 
play,  the  whole  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  tir>t  jvirt  of  the  Xoah  play,  when 
we  have  the  introduction  of  the  tumbling  meter  as  noted  before.  Then  with 
the  Abraham  and  Isaac  plav  we  have  the  intriMluction  of  the  simple  double 
tjuatrain  which  is  to  In*  e<|ually  fundamental  throughout  the  cycle. 

A  study  of  the  sla^e  directions  and  the  api^aranoe  of  the  manuscript  in 
this  |vart  of  the  cvcic  seems  to  indicate  that  these  i>M  Testament  plays  were 
at  the  time  of  the  wiitini;  of  this  mamiscript  regardcvi  as  a  unit  and  possibly 
presented  as  one  pla\  After  the  Tain  and  AM  play,  instead  of  the  direc- 
tion, *ilic  incipit  appaiici*)  \oe.**  or  something  to  that  eflFect,  we  have  the 
simple  "Inti-oitus  \ne  "  This  is  wiittcn  in  the  matuiscript  \iol\o  20b)  oppo- 
site Iain's  last  s^H^^h.  then  a  half  page  i^  left  blank  and  the  Xoah  play 
U^iiu^N  on  the  nest  pa.i;e  without  anv  st a \:\^  direction.  The  direction.  "In- 
tvt\it\iN  \!ualu\"  ts  wiUteii  i  loho  -VM^^  after  the  N\\ih  play  in  the  same  line 
wUh  the  dnvctuMi.  "ht  Inc  teeedant  c\nn  na\  i  *'  The  r.ext  play  follows  inune- 
dwtelx  witho\n  an\  hieak  m  the  manuvcript.  the  tig\ire  "5"  being  written  in 
the  mAvgnv  Hut  at  the  end  ot  the  Ahr^han^  and  Isaac  play  the  word 
"h\phcn"  IN  wnlten  \\\  mmsnalK  huge  letters  and  nearly  a  page  and  a  half 
ol  the  man\iMnpt  in  lett  blank  IhMoiv  the  Mose^  play  begins,  which  is 
mtu^dnced  with  an  "IntioitUN  Xb^vsev  " 

The  manUHt  npt  in  this  Mvtion  pix^ventv  one  v^r  two  o:!Kr  interesting  fea- 
tures On  toho  10  in  the  pla>  %\\  the  Pall  ot  I  uoifei  ap',x^ar$  the  name  "Rob- 
eit  Hegi;v  Pnnelniensr ."  wutten  acn>ss  the  top  of  the  ^vigo.  A  genealogy 
II om  Adam  to  Noah  heKinv  on  t%\lio  l<^b  auvl  evte.^'.s  :o  lolio  18.  written, 
in  the  oinamental  st\le  noted  Ivto^v.  aciow  (he  NMTv^m  of  the  page.  On 
toho  .M,  the  j\i>;v  on  whuh  the  Ntvah  plw  tvgms.  t>.is  genealogy  is  resumed 
And  cinwsl  lln\Mi);h  ti^\in  Wuh  to  I  oth,  endmg  o-.^  tolv^  JlJh.  There  is  on 
t\Njhi  .N  A  dei«i%nptu\n  ot  the  aik  as  Km*;  thiw  hnv,^;;\\1  o;5b:T<  long,  fifty  in 
bw^tllh  And  lhnt>  hi^h.  and  the  tlood  as  loweiinv:  ^^^c'  tVc  Vigt>est  nYOuntain. 
1^  M*gr  dn\s  tions  n^  ihis  oump  ot  ol.ix  s  aiv  v.-v.pV  Arivi  w  ritten  entirdv 
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GROUP  II 


vi.  Moses  and  the  Laws  xiii. 

vii.  The  Prophets  xiv. 

viii.  The  Barrenness  of  Anna  xv. 

ix.  Mary  in  the  Temple  xvi. 

X.  Mary's  Betrothal  xviii. 

xi.  The  Salutation  and  Conception  xix. 

xii.  Joseph's  Trouble  about  Mary  xx. 


Mary's  Visit  to  Elizabeth 

The  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary 

Joseph  and  the  Midwives 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 

The  Purification 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents 


Prologue 


Plays 


VI. 


Moses  receives  the  two 

tablets 
And   preaches    the    ten 

commandments  to  all 

the  people. 


Moses  and  the  Laws 

vi.  The  burning  bush.  Moses,  praying,  sees  the  bush. 
God  commands  him  to  remove  his  shoes,  etc. 

God  gives  him  the  two  tablets  and  orders  him  to 
preach  to  the  people. 

The  ten  commandments,  each  followed  by  explan- 
ations and  applications,  are  recited  in  order. 
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vii.  The  seventh  pageant 
shall  be  of  "Jesse 
rote,"  out  of  which 
doth  spring  our 
"bote."  Kings  and 
prophets  shall  proph- 
esy of  a  queen,  who 
shall  heal  our  strife 
and  win  us  wealth 
without  end,  in  heaven 
to  abide. 

Her  son  shall  save 
us  by  his  wounds. 


The  Prophets 

vii.  Isaiah:    A  virgin  shall  conceive  .  .  . 
Radix  Jesse:     A  branch  shall  spring  .  .  . 
David  rex:    Out  of  my  blood  .  .  . 
Jeremiah:     God   shall   take   lineage   of   priest   and 

king. 
Solomon  rex:    Temple  ...  a  figure  of  the  maid. 
Ezeckiel:     A  gate  that  was  sperd  .  .  . 
Roboas  rex:    Of  our  kindred  a  maid  .  .  . 
Micheas:    Even  as  Eve  mother  of  woe  .  .  . 
Ahias  rex:    All  our  mirth  cometh  of  a  maid  .  .  . 
Daniel:    I  saw  a  tree;  all  the  fiends  of  hell  shall 

be  afraid  when  that  maiden's  fruit  thereon  they 

see. 
Asa  rex:    God  will  be  born  of  a  maid  and  be  torn 

on  the  cross. 
Jonas:    On  third  day  shall  rise   .   .    . 
Josophat  rex  believes  all  that  has  been  said. 
Abdias:    When  he  is  risen,  death  shall  be  driven 

to  damnation. 
Joras   rex:      After    resurrection  .  .  .  shall    return 

to  heaven. 
Abacuche:    He  shall  be  judge  in  heaven. 
Ozias  rex:    He  shall  send  the  spirit. 
Ezechias  rex:    A   maid   by   meekness   shall   bring 

mercy. 
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Sophosas:  That  maiden's  birth  our  wealth  shall 
dress. 

Manasses  rex:  The  maid's  child  shall  be  prince 
of  peace. 

Baruk:  All  his  foes  shall  be  punished  on  dooms- 
day. 

Anton  rex:  Lord  grant  us  mercy  on  that  dread- 
ful day. 

The  Barrenness  of  Anna 

viii.  Contemplacio's  Prologue.     Cryst  conserve  the  con-     W 
gregation,  etc.     This  play  is  of  the  Mother  of 
Mercy. 

1.  How  Anna  and  Joachim  were  her  parents. 

2.  Later  she  was  offered  to  temple  service. 

3.  Married  to  Joseph. 

4.  Salutation. 

5.  The  meeting  w^ith  Elizabeth  and  therewith  a 
conclusion. 

Therefore  I  pray  you  peace. 

Ysakar  announces  festum  Encenniorum,  celebrated 
three  times  a  year,  etc. 

Joachim  goes  to  the  Temple.  He  introduces  him- 
self as  a  righteous  man,  because  he  divides  his 
property,  giving  one-third  to  the  Temple,  one- 
third  to  pilgrims,  and  one-third  to  those  who  live 
with  him — as  should  every  good  curate.  Anna 
and  Joachim  grieve  and  fear  to  go  to  the  Temple 
because  they  have  no  child.  Vow  to  consecrate 
their  child,  if  one  be  given  them,  to  the  Temple 
service.  Anna  mentions  the  prophecy  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Joachim  goes,  taking  two  turtle  doves  to 
offer  as  a  sacrifice. 

Service  in  the  Temple.  "Benedicta  sit  beata  trini- 
tas."  Ysakar  refuses  Joachim's  sacrifice,  because 
he  is  childless;  service  continues,  with  an  Epis- 
copus,  Minister,  and  Chorus. 

Joachim  and  Anna  grieve  over  disgrace.  Joachim 
goes  to  shepherds  for  comfort.  Joachim  and 
Anna  pray.  Angel  comes  to  Joachim,  sings,  "Ex- 
ultet  coelum  laudibus,"  reminds  him  of  Sarah, 
Rachel,  and  the  mothers  of  Samson  and  Samuel, 
promises  a  child.  Joachim  and  shepherds  rejoice. 
Anna,  grieving,  goes  to  seek  her  husband  and  is 
comforted  by  the  Angel. 

Angel  goes  to  heaven  while  Anna  and  Joachim 
rejoice. 

Mary  in  the  Temple 

ix.  Contemplacio's  Prologue   (for  this  one  play  only).     (9) 
We  have  seen  the  story  of  Joachim  and  Anna, 
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how  Our  Lady  was  conceived.  Now  we  show 
you  how  she  was  offered  in  the  Temple.  She 
shall  appear  as  a  child  of  three  years,  and  remain 
there,  ever  according  to  God's  will,  up  to  her  four- 
teenth year. 

Joachim  and  Anna  bring  Mary  at  three  years  of 
age  to  the  Temple ;  she  gives  her  consent. 

They  present  her  to  Ysakar;  prayers  and  fare- 
wells, etc. 

Mary  ascends  fifteen  steps  of  the  Temple,  reciting 
a  psalm  for  each  step. 

Episcopus  gives  her  five  maidens  to  wait  upon 
her,  Meditacion,  Contryssyon,  Compassyon,  and 
Clennes. 

And  seven  priests  to  teach  her,  Dyscression,  De- 
vocion,  Dylexcion,  and  Deliberacion,  Declaracion, 
Determynacion,  Dyvynacion. 

Mary  offers  seven  petitions. 

Angel  ministers  to  her,  gives  her  the  significance  of 
the  five  letters  of  her  name.  The  earth  quakes 
and  an  angel  passes  back  and  forth,  bringing 
gifts.  Giorus  in  heaven.  Mary  brings  the  bish- 
op's gift  to  her  sisters. 

Contemplacio's  Epilogue.  Here  you  have  seen  the 
presentation  of  Our  Lady.  We  pray  you  of  your 
patience  that  we  have  passed  these  matters  over 
so  lightly.  Now  we  shall  proceed  to  "dissponsa- 
cion,"  which  was  fourteen  years  after  this.  The 
parliament  of  heaven  and  how  God's  son  became 
man  and  the  Salutation  after  shall  be. 


X.   (Written     over    another 
figure.)  Abyacar 

(Abiathar)  commands 
that  all  maidens  who 
are  fourteen  years  of 
age  be  brought  before 
him. 
Joachim  and  Anna 
bring  forth   Mary. 


Mary  wishes  to  remain 
chaste. 

The  bishop  asks  God 
for  guidance  and  the 
Angel  tells  him  to 
send  for  David's  kin- 
dred and  bid  them 
present  their  rods. 


Mar^s  Betrothal 

X.  Vsakar  issues  the  command  that  all  maidens  who 
are  fourteen  years  of  age  be  brought  before  him. 


Joachim  and  Anna  prepare  to  obey  the  bishop's 
command.  They  bring  Mary  to  the  Temple,  but 
there  is  no  allusion  throughout  the  play  to  her 
having  lived  in  the  Temple. 

Mary  tells  the  story  of  her  parents*  vow  and  says 
that  she  wishes  to  live  in  chastity. 

Bishop  prays  for  advice  and  is  told  to  send  for  the 
sons  of  David  and  to  bid  them  present  their  rods. 


H) 
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XI. 


(A  new  division  also 
numbered  10.)  A 
messenger  is  sent 

The  presentation  of  the 
wands.  When  Jo- 
seph offers  his  rod,  it 
bursts  into  bloom. 


He  pledges  his  wife  to 
live  in  chastity. 

The  bishop  gives  her 
three  maidens  that 
she  may  have  some 
comfort. 
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The  messengers  go.  Joseph  grumbles  but  is  finally 
persuaded  to  come  to  the  Temple. 

The  presentation  of  the  rods.  Joseph  does  not  at 
first  present  his  rod,  but  when  he  does  so,  it 
bursts  into  bloom. 

Upon  being  told  that  he  is  to  wed  Mar>%  he  protests 
that  he  is  too  old,  but  is  finally  prevailed  upon. 
He  pledges  her  to  live  in  chastity. 

Marriage  ceremony  performed  by  bishop.  He  gives 
Mary  three  maidens :  Susanne.  Rebecca,  Sephore, 
each  of  whom  in  turn  expresses  her  willingness 
to  go. 

Mary  bids  her  parents  farewell. 

Joseph  goes  to  prepare  a  home,  bids  Mary  wait  there 
and  worship  God. 

He  returns  and  brings  Mary  to  Nazareth,  says  he 
must  leave  her  again  and  labor  for  their  sus- 
tenance in  a  far  country. 

Salutation    and   Conception 

xi.  Contemplacio's  Prologue.  For  four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  four  years  man  has  suffered  for 
sin  in  hell.  Now  may  God  have  mercy  and  re- 
member the  prayer  of  Isaiah,  etc. 
The  Four  Daughters  of  God.  Virtutes :  "Our  office 
is  to  present  prayers.  Mercy  we  cry,  etc."  They 
speak  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer.  Deus  says  he  will 
prepare  a  way  of  salvation.  The  four  daughters 
of  God  dispute.  The  Son  comes  forth  and  sug- 
gests that  one  who  is  guiltless  must  die  as  an 
atonement  for  man*s  sin. 
Council  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  the  plans  for  man*s 

salvation  are  made. 
God  sends  Gabriel  to  Mary.     The  Son  says  he  is 
to  be  born  of  Mary.     The  Holy  Ghost  says  that 
he  will  perform  this  miracle. 
Gabriel      salutes      Our  Gabriel  salutes  Mary.    Holy  Ghost  descends.    They 

Lady.         The      three  depart. 

maidens  hear  voices 
but  see  no  one.  The 
angel  says  her  son 
shall  be  called  Jesus. 

Joseph's  Trouble  about  Mary. 

xii.  (The  word  "hellenthc"      xii.  Joseph  returns,  says  he  can  not  see  Mary*s  face  for  tyn 
crossed  out.)     Joseph  the  light  that  surrounds  it.     Mary  explains  that 

returns.  it  is  ordained  by  God  that  whoever  beholds  her 

shall  be  ''grettly  steryd  to  vertu." 
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He  is  troubled;   leaves  Joseph  realizes  Mary's  condition  and,  after  he  has 

Mary,  thinking  never  debated  whether  or  not  to  expose  her  before  the 

to  return.  bishop,  resolves  to  leave  her  forever. 

Mary  prays  that  God  will  convince  him.    God  com- 
mands an  angel  to  visit  Joseph. 
An  angel  tells  him  the  The   angel  explains   to  Joseph;   he  returns  home 

story      and      Joseph  and  is  reconciled. 


goes  back. 


Mary's  Visit  to  Elizabeth 

xiii.  Mary  wishes  to  go  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and  Joseph  (13) 
gives  his  consent 

Contemplacio's  Prologue.  King  David  ordained 
twenty- four  priests  to  serve  in  the  Temple.  They 
were  called  "summi  sacerdotes."  One  was  prince 
of  priests,  Zachariah ;  his  wife  was  Elizabeth ;  the 
story  of  the  annunciation  to  Elizabeth  and  how 
Zacharias  was  made  dumb. 

Mary  and  Joseph  arrive  at  the  house  of  Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth  greets  Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God. 
Each  of  the  women  tells  the  story  of  her  an- 
nunciation. 

Mary  repeats  the  Magnificat  in  Latin  and  Elizabeth 
translates  it,  sentence  for  sentence,  into  English. 

Mary  says  she  will  stay  with  Elizabeth  three  months 
until  the  child  shall  be  bom. 

Joseph  greets  Zacharias.  Elizabeth  explains  why 
Zacharias  can  not  speak,  and  Joseph  seeks  to 
comfort  him. 

Joseph  and  Mary  go  home.  Elizabeth  and  Zach- 
arias go  to  the  Temple. 

Contemplacio's  Epilogue.  Says  he  will  give  a  con- 
clusion (as  promised  in  Contemplacio's  prologue 
to  the  whole  group  of  plays).  Here  we  see  how 
the  Ave  Maria  was  made.  The  Angel  said,  "Ave, 
gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum,  Benedicta  tu  in 
mulieribus."  i®  And  Elizabeth  said  ,"Et  benedictus 
f  ructus  ventris  tui."  i''  Thus  the  church  added 
Mary  and  Jesus.  Who  says  Our  Lady's  psalter 
daily  for  a  year  shall  have  pardon  ten  thousand 
eight  hundred  years. 

Mary  remained  with  Elizabeth  three  months 
until  John  was  bom,  and  then  Zacharias  re- 
gained his  speech.  They  composed  the  Benedictus 
and  the  Magnificat.  Then  Our  Lady  took  her 
leave.  We  thank  you;  with  Ave  we  began  and 
with  Ave  is  our  conclusion. 


KHaUiwell,  p.  112.  17  Halliwell,  p.  126. 
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xiv.  This  pageant  shall  be 
of  the  trial  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary. 
How  they  were  slan- 
dered (a  simple  quat- 
rain), 


And  must  go  to  their 
purgation. 


Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary 

Den  calls  the  court ;  calls  a  long  list  of  names,  John 
Jurdon,  Geffry  Gyle,  etc. 
xiv.    "Hie  intrabit  pagentum  de  purgatione  Mariae  et  (14) 
Joseph." 

Two  detractors,  "Bakbytere"  and  "Reyse-sdaundyr," 
meet  and  tell  the  gossip  about  Mary,  resolving 
to  spread  the  news  in  all  quarters. 

The  court  scene.  The  Episcopus  (called  in  the 
stage-direction  Abizachar,  as  in  Prologue  to 
Mary's  Betrothal),  having  heard  the  slander, 
sends  for  Joseph  and  Mary.  They  are  summoned 
by  Den.    Trial. 

Joseph  goes  through  the  purgation  ceremony  and 
proves  his  innocence. 

Mary  goes  through  the  purgation  and  proves  her 
innocence. 

First  detractor  drinks  potion  and  falls  to  the 
ground.    All  kneel  to  Mary. 


XV. 


Joseph  goes  after  mid- 
wives  (a  simple  quat- 
rain). 


xvi.  Christ  shall  be  bom. 


Joseph  and  the  Midwives 

XV.    Joseph  and  Mary  start  for  Bethlehem. 

The  Cherry-tree  episode. 

They  are  directed  by  a  citizen  of  Bethlehem  to  the 
stable  where  they  find  shelter. 

Joseph  goes  for  midwives;  Salome  and  Zelomye  re- 
turn with  him. 

When  they  arrive,  they  can  not  enter  the  house  for 

the  brightness  of  the  light  in  it. 
Joseph   finally   enters   and   finds   that   the   child    is 

already  born. 
Test  of  Mary's  virginity;  Salome's  punishment  and 

forgiveness. 


(15) 


Angels  shall  sing. 


Shepherds  shall  hear  of 

the  birth  of  Christ, 
And  shall  visit  Him 

With      reverence      and 
worship. 


The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 

xvi.    Angels  sing,  "Gloria  in  excelsis." 

Three  shepherds,  two  of  whom  are  called  "Boosras" 
and  "Maunfras,"  speak  of  the  great  light  they 
have  seen  and  speak  of  the  prophecies,  Balaam, 
Moses  and  the  Law,  Amos,  and  Daniel. 

Angels'  song  repeated.  The  shepherds  seek  to  imi- 
tate the  song. 

They  go  to  seek  Christ,  singing  on  the  way,  "Stella 
coeli  extirpavit." 

They  adore  Christ  (a  series  of  dignified  verses  of 
adoration;  no  gifts). 

Joseph  bids  them  spread  the  tidings,  which  they 
promise  to  do,  and  take  their  farewell. 


(16) 
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XV.  (The  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  numbering  in 
the  Prologue  is  given 
up  here.) 
Three  kings  shall  come 
with  gold,  myrrh,  and 
frankincense. 


King  Herod's  steward 
sees  them  and  brings 
them  into  the  king's 
presence. 

The  kings  of  Cologne 
tell  Herod  of  their 
mission  and  of  the 
star,  and  of  how  they 
intend  to  worship 
Christ  that  day. 


The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 

xviii.  (The  ntmnber  xvii  is  omitted  in  the  MS.)  C^*) 

Herod  gives  a  long,  boastful   speech,  introducing 

and  praising  himself.    He  leaves  to  go  into  his 

hall  to  change  his  garments. 
The  three  kings  meet ;  introduce  themselves  to  each 

other:    first,  Baltazare  from  Saba,  bearing  gold; 

second,  Melchizar  from  Tarys,  bearing  incense; 

third,  Jasper  from  Ypotan  and  Archage,  bearing 

myrrh. 
Herod    in   another   boastful    speech   brags   of    his 

beauty  and  fine  apparel  as  well  as  his  power.    He 

has  heard  that  a  child  is  born  in  Bethlehem.    He 

sends  his  steward  out  to  see  if  there  is  any  trouble 

abroad. 
The  steward  finds  the  three  kings  sleeping  under  a 

tree,  and  he  brings  them  to  Herod's  court.    They 

tell    Herod    of    their    mission,    of    the    star,    of 

Balaam's  prophecy,  etc.     Herod  bids  them  seek 

the  child  and  report  to  him. 


The  kings  take  their  leave,  while  Herod  expresses 
his  wrath.    The  kings  see  the  star  again. 

They  adore  Christ,  offering  him  gifts.  They  pre- 
pare to  go  back  to  Herod. 

On  the  way  they  fall  asleep  and  the  angel  warns 
them.  The  kings  awake,  tell  of  the  vision,  re- 
solving not  to  go  back  to  Herod. 


xvi. 


The  Purification 

xix.    Simeon  Justus,  priest  in  Jerusalem,  prays  that  he  (18  ) 
may  see  the  Savior  before  he  dies.    An  angel  re- 
assures him. 

Simeon  and  Anna  rejoice;  they  go  to  the  Temple, 
prophesy  Christ's  death,  etc. 

Joseph  and  Mary  come  to  the  Temple.  Simeon  and 
Anna  hail  Christ.    ^'Nunc  dimittis  servum  tuum." 

Service  in  Temple.  They  bum  four  candles  in 
honor  of  Christ.  The  child  offered  on  the  altar. 
Joseph  pays  five  pence  to  take  the  child  back  again. 
Capellanus  gives  them  back  the  child. 

Mary  offers  the  fowls  on  the  altar. 

Slaughter  of  Innocents  and  Death  of  Herod 

XX.    Senescallus    returns   and    reports    that    the    Magi  (19) 
have  fled. 
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Herod,  angry,  sends  sol- 
diers out  to  slay  the 
children, 

But  Jesus  is  not  to 
be  found,  for  in  re- 
sponse to  the  angel's 
warning,  he  has  gone 
to  Egypt. 

The  children  are  torn 
from  their  mothers* 
arms  and  slain, 
xvii.  The  soldiers  bring  the 
slaughtered  children 
before  Herod.  Herod 
rejoices  and  orders  a 
feast 

Death  enters, 


Herod  raves  (a  long  alliterative  speech).  He  sends 
soldiers  to  slay  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem 
under  two  years  of  age.    Two  soldiers  leave. 

An  angel  appears  to  Joseph  and  warns  him.  He 
takes  Mary  and  the  child  to  Egypt. 


"Tunc  ibunt  milites  ad  pueros."    Two  women  la- 
ment the  loss  of  their  children. 

The  soldiers  report.    Herod  is  pleased  and  orders 
a  feast 


And  the  devil  takes  his 
soul. 


The  banquet  scene,  merry-making.  Death  enters, 
says  he  is  sent  by  God  to  slay  Herod.  Herod 
bids  his  soldiers  rejoice.    The  minstrels  play. 

Mors  slays  Herod  and  the  two  soldiers. 

The  Devil  carries  them  off.    Mors  moralizes. 


In  this  part  of  the  cycle  we  meet  with  greater  complications  and  more 
difHcult  problems.  The  evidences  of  revision  are  much  more  marked  than 
in  the  Old  Testament  plays.  Four  of  the  plays  are  not  provided  for  at  all 
in  the  Prologue,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  have  been  added  as  a  whole 
to  the  cycle.  Many  of  the  plays  that  are  demanded  by  the  Prologue  bear 
distinct  evidences  of  having  been  reworked  to  such  an  extent  that  they  arc 
practically  new.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  seems  best  to  treat  each  play 
separately,  discussing  its  relation  to  the  general  Prologue,  its  meter  and 
stage-directions,  and  any  peculiarities  that  may  appear  in  the  manuscript. 

Moses  and  the  Lazvs 

The  direction,  "Incipit  Moyses,*'  is  written  very  conspicuously  in  large 
letters  at  the  top  of  the  page,  a  thing  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  first 
five  plays  had  constituted  a  separate  unit,  and  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
a  new  group.  This  would  place  the  Processus  Prophetarum,  of  which  this 
play  is  essentially  a  part,  with  the  Nativity  group  rather  than  with  the  Old 
Testament  plays.^'  This  play,  however,  ends  with  the  direction,  "Explicit 
Moyses,"  indicating  that  it  stood  alone  as  a  separate  unit. 

The  stage-directions  of  the  play  are  all  very  simple  and  written  entirely 
in  Latin,  a  thing  which  leads  one  to  infer  that  the  play  has  kept  its  early 
and  rather  primitive  form.  The  meter  too  is  simple.  With  but  one  very 
minor  irregularity  of  rhyme,  where  a  couplet  precedes  the  regular  stanza,  the 

1*  In  thin  connection  cf.  Dr.  Hardin  Craig's  article,  Th^  Origin  of  the  Old  Testament  Plays,  in 
Mod.  Phil.  X  'April,  1913). 


I 


Sible  quatrain  is  used  throughout.  There  is  nothing  in  the  style  or  action 
of  the  play  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  revised  by  a  later  hand.  But  the  in- 
troduction of  the  burning  bush  in  a  play  of  the  Laws  presents  an  interesting 
complication.  This  incident  would  properly  belong  in  an  Exodus  play,  and 
its  presence  here  may  be  a  confusion  of  the  Exodus  with  a  play  of  the 
Laws.  The  Chester  cycle  has  no  epispde  of  the  burning  bush;  but  in  the 
York  and  Towneley.  where  the  incident  occurs,  it  is  found  in  the  Exit  from 
^ypt  and  the  Pharaoh  respectively.  The  play  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
occurs  in  the  Towneley  cycle  in  the  play  called  Processus  Propheiarum,  in 
the  Chester,  in  the  Pagina  de  Mose  et  Rege  Balaak  et  Balaam  Propketa. 
York,  having  no  regular  Processus  Propketarum,  has  also  no  play  of  Moses 
and  the  Laws. 

The  Prophets 

Although  this  play  does  not  begin  with  an  "Incipit,"  it  ends  with  the 
direction,  "Explicit  Jesse,"  which  is  the  only  stage-direction  in  the  play.  It 
presents  no  peculiarities  of  manuscript  except  that  a  genealogy  of  Mary, 
similar  to  the  genealogies  of  the  first  group,  begins  on  folio  37  and  is  con- 
tinued on  folio  37b. 

The  play  is  written  in  the  double  quatrain  measure  of  tlie  preceding  p'^y. 
From  the  time  Solomon  enters  each  character  speaks  only  four  lines,  but 
the  single  quatrains  thus  formed  can  in  every  case  be  united  to  form  the 
typical  double  quatrain,  ababbcbc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Prolotrue  states  that  prophets  shall  prophesy, 
not  of  Christ,  but  of  a  "qwene  the  whiche  xal  staunche  our  stryff  and  moote" ; 
and  an  examination  of  the  prophecies  will   show  that  the  emphasis  lies 
upon  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  not  of  Christ.     The   introduction  of 
thirteen  kings,  all  of  whom  announce  themselves  as  progenitors  of  Mary, 
shows  this  tendency,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
direct  references  to  the  Virgin  in  these  prophecies.     In  the  Towneley  Pro- 
cessus Prophetarum  Mary  is  mentioned  directly  only  once,  in  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel,"*  and  there  the  main  part  of  the  prophecy  concerns  Christ,    The 
Towneley  Shepherds'  play  introduces  the  traditional  prophecy  from  Isaiah, 
also  mentions  the  prefiguration  of  the  Virgin  in  the  burning  bush.    But 
ither  here  nor  in  the  cycles  of  York  and  Chester  is  the  attention  so  con- 
.ntly  directed  to  the  Virgin.    The  fact  that  the  Prologue  specifically  pro- 
for  prophecies  of  this  nature  indicates  that  the  unusual  interest  in 
1  Mary  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  cycle  originally  and  not  to  be  ascribed 
'holly  to  the  period  of  revision. 
The  following  table  of  the  prophecbs  found  in  the  four  cycles  will  serve  to 
iw  more  clearly  how  Ludus  Coventriae  is  distinguished  from  the  other  plays. 
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Clamavi   de   tribalacione 
mea    ad    Dominum    et 
exaudivit    de     ventre. 
Inferi  clamavi    et  ex- 
audisti     vocem     meam 
et  projecisti  me. 

1 

Cum      venerit      sanctus 
sanaorum  cessabit  un- 
cio  vestra.    Because  of 
Adam's  fall  we  all  en- 
dure sorrow,  bui  God 
will    take   pity   on   us 
and  send  his  son  as  a 
ransom.     He  shall  be 
bom  of  a  maiden  and 
save  all  thai  are  lost. 

1 

1 

B 

f 
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God  will  be  bom  of  a 
maid  and  to  bring  us 
to   bliss    will   be   torn 

On  the  third  day  he  shall 
rise  from  death  as  pre- 
figured in  me. 

I  am  the  sixth  kii«  of 
Jesse  root,  and  I  be- 
lieve all  that  my  pro- 
genitors have  said. 

When  he  is  risen  again, 
(lealli  shall  be  driven 
lo  endless  damnation. 

Seventh  king.  When  be 
ia  riaen  he  aball  re- 
turn to  heaven. 

s 
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Asa  rex 

Jonah 
Josophat  rex 

Obadiah 
Joras  rex 
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After  these  two  plays,  which  are  comparatively  simple,  we  have  the  in- 
troduction of  an  Expositor  who  is  called  Contemplacio.  He  recites,  before 
the  play  proper  of  Anna  and  Joachim  begins,  a  general  prologue  promising 
to  present  to  the  people  (1)  the  story  of  Anna  and  Joachim,  (2)  Mary's 
presentation  in  the  Temple,  (3)  her  betrothal,  (4)  the  story  of  the  Saluta- 
tion, and,  finally,  (5)  Mary's  visit  to  Elizabeth.  In  connection  with  this  last 
play  he  promises  a  conclusion.  Then  follow  these  five  plays  dealing  with 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  which  in  general  tone  and  style  are  very  different  from 
the  plays  we  have  examined  so  far.  The  ecclesiastical  element  is  very  prom- 
inent in  these  plays,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  introduced 
into  the  cycle  at  some  time  later  than  the  writing  of  the  Prologue.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  an  entirely  new  group  of  plays  was  simply  incorpor- 
ated as  a  whole  into  the  cycle  without  any  modification.  Some  of  the  plays 
indicate  clearly  that  old  material  has  been  combined  with  new.  The  Pro- 
logue provides  for  plays  on  two  of  these  subjects,  Mary's  Betrothal  and  the 
Salutation.  The  other  three  plays  promised  by  Contemplacio  are  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Prologue,  and  in  the  case  of  the  first  two,  the  Barrenness 
of  Anna  and  Mary's  Presentation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are 
entirely  new.  The  Visit  to  Elizabeth,  however,  bears  internal  evidence  of 
the  combination  of  two  versions. 

This  Contemplacio  does  not  appear  again  after  this  group  of  Virgin 
plays  and  is  probably,  as  Collier  states,  one  of  the  later  additions  to  the 
cvcle.*® 

With  this  group  of  plays  the  tumbling  meter  makes  its  reappearance,  and 
here,  too,  we  have  for  the  first  time  the  introduction  of  English  stage- 
directions.  Throughout  the  whole  group  of  plays  dealing  with  the  Nativity, 
English  stage-directions  are  used  only  in  these  Virgin  plays  and  in  the  play 
of  the  Purification  which  is  also  unprovided  for  in  the  Prologue.  These 
points  will  be  discussed  more  specifically  in  connection  with  the  individual 
plays. 

The  Barrenness  of  Anna 

This  play  is  taken  up  largely  with  services  in  the  Temple,  the  singing  of 
hymns,  sequences,  etc.  It  is  distinctly  ecclesiastical  in  tone  and  is  written 
entirely  in  the  tumbling  measure,  with  a  great  deal  of  alliteration  in  the  first 
part  of  the  play.  There  are  two  or  three  little  irregularities  of  rhyme,  but 
the  play,  taken  as  a  whole,  employs  the  rhyming  scheme  of  the  double  quat- 
rain.   The  fact  that  it  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  Prologue,  taken  together 


20  The  one  instance  in  the  Herod  play  of  the  Passion  where  the  expositor  is  called  Contem* 
plado  is,  I  think,  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  reappearance  of  that  character.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  suggested  itself  to  the  scribe  that  it  would  be  well  to  call  the  expositor  in  the  later  pUy  1^ 
the  same  name  as  the  similar  character  in  the  earlier  group. 
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with  this  use  of  the  tumbling  meter,  seems  to  indicate  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  whole  play  is  an  interpolation. 

Here,  too,  we  have  our  first  English  stage -direct  ion  ."There  they  xall  synge 
this  sequens,  'Benedicta,  etc.,"  and  in  that  tyme  Ysaker  with  his  ministeres 
insensythe  the  autere  and  than  thei  make  her  offryng,  and  Isaker  seyth,  etc." 
And  from  this  point  English  stage-directions  are  used  freely,  though  not 
exclusively,  throughout  the  Contemplacio  group.  In  this  play  and  the  fol- 
lowing the  bishop  is  given  the  name  Ysaker.  but  in  the  general  Prolt^^e  to 
the  tenth  play,  as  well  as  in  the  play  of  the  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  he 
is  called  Abyacar.  So  that  it  would  seem  that  Abyacar  is  his  cycle  name.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  lo  note  that  in  the  manuscript  (folio  37b) 
in  the  genealogy  there  is  a  note  to  the  effect  that  Ysaker  was  the  father  of 
Anne,  The  name  Ysaker  (Issachar)  is  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  the 
Nativity  of  Mary;  Abiathar  from  Pseudo-Matthew. 


»The  Presentation  of  Mary  in  the  Temple 
This  play,  like  the  preceding,  is  not  provided  for  in  the  general  Prologue 
and  comes  into  the  cycle  as  entirely  new,  II  also  is  filled  with  ecclesiastical 
material,  such  as  the  fifteen  psalms  that  Mary  recites  when  she  ascends  the 
fifteen  steps  in  the  Temple,  the  allegorical  names  given  to  her  maids  and  to 
die  seven  priests  who  are  to  instruct  her,  the  significance  of  the  five  letters 
in  her  name,  and  so  forth. 

The  manuscript  shows  no  distinct  division  between  these  two  plays; 
Contemplacio 's  introductory  speech"  follows  immediately  upon  Anne's  last 
speech  in  the  preceding  play,  and  the  figure  9  also  stands  in  the  margin  here. 
Then  we  have,  following  immediately,  the  direction,  "Here  Joachym  and 
Anna,  with  cure  lady  between  hem,  etc."  After  this  there  is  a  short  space 
left  blank  before  Joachim's  speech,  "Blyssyd  he  oure  Lord  .  .  .."  which 
begins  at  the  top  of  the  next  foHo,  4%. 

The  stage-directions  are  in  both  English  and  Latin.  The  meter.  like  that 
of  the  former  play,  is  the  tumbling  measure.  The  stanzas  are  largely  double 
quatrains,  but  with  occasional  single  tjuatrains.  particularly  in  the  part 
where  Mary  recites  her  fifteen  psalms.  Conteniplacio's  speech  at  the  end  of 
the  play  shows  a  confusion,  as  far  as  rhyme  scheme  is  concerned,  of  the  quat- 
rain with  the  prologue  stanza  thus :  ababcdcdbebefgggf. 

Contemplacio  introduces  this  play  with  a  prologue  that  reviews  the  play 
of  Anna  and  Joachim  before  it  tells  what  is  to  follow  in  this  play.  At  the  end 
of  the  play  Contemplacio  gives  an  epilogue  reviewing  this  one  play  and  also 
introducing  the  two  which  are  to  follow  it.  In  the  manuscript  the  figure  10 
is  written  opposite  this  second  part  of  Contemplacio's  speech,  and  if  this 
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part  be  regarded  as  a  prologue  to  the  following  play,  each  of  the  five  plays 
mentioned  in  Contemplacio's  first  general  prologue  are  specially  intro- 
duced by  that  character.  And,  regarding  the  first  four  lines  of  his  prologue 
to  this  play  of  the  Presentation  of  Mary**  as  an  epilogue  to  the  play  of  Anna 
and  Joachim,  three  of  the  five  plays  have  a  conclusion  or  epilogue  recited 
by  this  same  Contemplacio. 

This  character  would  not  appear  on  one  pageant  and  recite  his  epilogue 
and  then  suddenly  appear  on  the  next  and  recite  a  prologue  to  that  play. 
There  are  no  directions  to  this  effect,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  that  he  could 
do  so.  Moreover,  the  characters  of  these  five  plays  are  much  the  same. 
Anna  and  Joachim  appear  in  the  first  three;  Mary  plays  in  all  of  them; 
Joseph  appears  in  the  Betrothal  and  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth ;  the  bishop  Ysakar 
or  Abyacar  appears  in  the  first  three.  So  that  evidently  these  five  plays,  as 
they  now  stand,  were  acted  on  the  same  stage  as  one  continuous  performance, 
whether  on  a  pageant  or  a  fixed  stage. 

Mary's  Betrothal 

The  material  covered  in  this  play  is  provided  for  by  the  general  Pro- 
logue, but  it  is  divided  into  two  pageants,  one  of  which,  originally  num- 
bered 8,  treats  of  Mary's  appearance  in  the  Temple  for  espousal;  and  the 
other,  originally  numbered  9,  treats  of  the  presentation  of  the  rods.  As  they 
now  stand  they  are  both  numbered  10.  It  seems  that  the  scribe  attempted 
at  first  to  make  the  numbering  of  the  Prologue  agree  with  the  plays.  He 
soon  abandoned  his  attempt,  however,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  pre- 
ceding table  of  comparison  between  Prologue  and  plays. 

The  first  section  of  the  Prologue  carries  the  action,  from  the  bishop's 
proclamation  that  the  daughters  of  the  Jews  shall  be  presented  for  marriage 
to  the  angel's  command  that  David's  kindred  shall  be  sent  for  and  that  they 
shall  carry  white  rods  in  their  hands.  The  second  part  continues  the  action, 
presenting  the  blossoming  of  Joseph's  rod,  and  so  on  to  the  marriage.  The 
actual  incidents  of  the  play  correspond  exactly  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
Prologue,  as  far  as  the  latter  goes.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  elaboration  of 
certain  scenes  introducing  church  ceremonies  (such  as  that  of  the  marriage 
ceremony,  which  is  given  in  detail)  that  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  general 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  plays  of  the  cycle.  The  Prologue  ends  with  the 
statement  that  the  bishop  gives  Mary  three  maidens  to  live  with  her  and  wait 
upon  her.  These  maidens  are  given  names  in  the  play,  Rebecca,  Susanne, 
and  Sephore.  Then  the  play  goes  on  to  relate  how  Joseph  left  Mary  at  the 
Temple,  went  to  Nazareth,  rented  a  house,  and  came  back  to  bring  his  wife 
to  their  new  home.    He  then  leaves  her  again  to  go  into  a  far  country  to  earn 

22  Halliwell,  p.  79. 


^means  for  their  sustenance.  Of  all  this  there  is  no  mention  in  the  general 
Prologue. 

Another  notable  circumstance  is  that,  whereas  in  the  preceding  play 
Mary  is  left  at  the  Temple  with  the  understanding  that  she  is  to  remain 
there  until  her  fourteenth  year,  in  this  play  she  is  brought  to  the  Temple  by 
her  parents  and  no  mention  is  made  of  her  having  been  there  before.  So  also 
in  his  epilogue  to  the  preceding  play,  Contemplacio  speaks  of  this  play  as 
taking  place  fourteen  years  after  the  Presentation  instead  of  eleven  years. 

The  story  of  the  presentation  of  the  rods  is  old  material  and  generally 
known  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Though  it  is  not  actually  presented 
in  any  of  the  other  cycles,  it  is  mentioned  both  in  the  Towneley  and  York 
cycles."  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  closeness  of  parallel  between 
the  Prologue  and  the  play,  makes  it  evident  that  the  play  as  a  whole  does  not 
belong  to  the  period  of  revision.  What  probably  took  place  seems  to  me  tq 
be  this;  Wlien  the  scribe  came  to  add  a  new  Virgin  play,  he  found  in  the 
old  cycle  a  play  on  this  same  subject  of  the  Betrothal  of  Mary  which  cor- 
responded pretty  closely  with  the  section  of  the  Virgin  play  dealing  with 
this  subject;  so  he  used  the  old  play  as  a  basis  and  possibly  borrowed  little 
touches  here  and  there  from  the  Virgin  play.  The  elaboration  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  and  the  adding  of  the  incidents  which  follow  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way. 

A  study  of  the  metrical  arrangement  of  the  play  supports  such  a  conclu- 
sion. There  is  very  little  use  of  the  tumbling  line  which  is  elsewhere  charac- 
teristic of  the  Virgin  play.  It  appears  distinctly  only  in  the  scenes  where  the 
bishop  consults  with  his  minister-*  and  where  he  pronounces  the  marriage 
vows  for  Joseph  and  Mary.  The  main  body  of  the  play  is  in  the  prologue 
meter,  and  other  parts  are  written  in  the  simple  double  quatrain  stanza. 

In  this  same  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  stage- 
directions  of  this  play  are  in  Latin. 

This  section  of  the  manuscript  also  presents  some  puzzling  problems. 

Folios  51b,  52b,  53b  are  blank,  while  on  folio  51  Joseph's  speech,  beginning 

"In  gret  labore  my  lyff  I  lede."  and  ending  '"To  some  man  dowty  and  bold,"" 

is  written  in  a  later  hand.    It  is  also  out  of  place  and  should  be  inserted,  as 

Quoted  in  the  manuscript,  after  line  7  on  folio  53. 


The  Salutation  aitd  Concef'tion 
With  this  play  we  have  the  reappearance  both  of  the  ecclesiastical  tone 
md  of  English  stage-directions.     The  general  Prologue  to  the  cycle  men- 
tions Gabriel's  visit  to  the  Virgin  and  also  states  that  the  three  maidens 
waited  upon  her,  heard  the  conversation  between  Mary  and  the  Angel  but 


gei  out 
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sxw  iK>  ooc  The  three  maideiis  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  play  as  we  now 
czre  k.  l!«it  the  greater  part  of  the  actioQ  is  taken  up  widi  Contemplacio's 
exraiaaraoa  of  how  mankind  had  soffered  f 04ir  thcnisand  six  fatmdrcd  and 
fccB-  yezrs.  and  the  debate  between  the  four  dai]^:hters  of  God,  the  council 
cf  tbe  TrimtT.  Gabriel's  instmctioas.  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  most 
zc!iikc±te<d}T  bdooc  to  oor  ecdesiastkal  \  irgin  play.  This  ecdcsiastical 
Tcoe  5i>  pemdes  the  wbc4e  play  that  it  woold  almost  seem  as  if  none  of  the 
:csrra^  cycje  pay  had  b«cen  [weserved  and  thai  this  play,  like  the  Barrenness 
cf  A — a  a^d  Marr's  Presentation,  had  been  snbtstitcted  entirdr  from  the 
\'xx=:  r^T.  Mr.  Hemin^waT  reaches  moch  the  same  oondnsioo.^  In  this 
it  is  istcntsccg  to  no?e  that  the  greater  part  of  the  play,  beginnii^ 
snech  of  J:i5tSot^  :o  the  end  of  the  p£ay,  is  mitten  in  a  diflFcrcnt 


AI3C  nsnbfiii^  meter  makes  its  arpearjLr.ce  in  ihis  play  in  nit>  instances, 

£rst  three  stacns  of  Co^r.tes:ipIacio*5   5r<ech  ar^i  the  last  stanza  of 

Ts  speech-^    Odieruise  the  play  a>  ::  whole  is  wrhtca  in  sample  doable 


rtisTi  was  not  tnetitioQe%i  rn  Cor.tenrrlacio's  prcfacne. 


iifc  riay.  bci  to  the  ori^rrsa!  c>xle.  The  ii>caoer.ts  are  simple  and  there  is  a 
:Mi:g^iratiTeir'-  cccsistestt  reiitixishxp  with  th^^  Proiv-^^::!!*,  ahfaoogh  litde 
tocKies  r>rre  xr-i  tSfr^.  st^c^:  i>  the  halo  surrrcitcir.^  Miry*s  face  tipon 
Jrsepcs  rerzrtt.  seetn  to  have  ar.  ewIesSiscirjiI  v;uxl:t> 

TSf  rCjLT  hoLS  r?,^  stasi^s^irtctixis  a:>i  :he  hoixil  rreter  :s  the  prologne 
jTi-T:?  Th«  £r^  tA-ritv  hncs  of  th^  ptjiy  <*fer:i  to  he  a  occtassm  of  single 
x=ii  irchue  ccatrar:^-  Thsm.  hecir^itiTtc  it  :.>:  hcctvxt:  of  ra^  117  in  Halli- 
Tn-il's  i»~cc  to  the  JLSt  scxnia  oc  rvi^e  I '  ^.  \^  :th  two  mitior  irrR^nlarities  of 
:!ii'jje,  we  £ri  the  rrolocsie  meter.  T^:>  verse  fortn  is  x^airt  resumed  in 
thK  ii5C  thirteec  hn^  oc  tvi«?f  1-1.  where  t::e  xr^ei  speaks  to  Joisieph.  and 
ilsi^  :zi  the  jlsc  srjLr^i  oc  pa^t  I^.?.  \^  "^-^  N?jl'.  jlt.-I  \":5erh  are  reconciled. 
irjc  fvxir  Iir!e<  of  px^ie  I>\  ^e  hjL\e  :h*e  r.^'>rjLri=ce  for  the  first 
rr  £fth  t>7^  of  ver<^.  ijt  h  jt  jl  h  >  c  o  c  I:  :<  oirriev!  ca  from  this 
yccri.  ^ith  three  exoepcvcs  \\here  w^  >jlv^  th^  pro««?C2e  somca.  to  Ae 
*^L-c  scLT-rj^  .^:  tSe  pX^  -  The  iist  twelve  h:>^v  sSow  :he  >ULn:e  >cr:  of  coafnsaon 
.^f  :"ratrijr:>  t'^j.t  we  f.t^i  *>.  the  f.rs:  part  of  :>?  .Liv.    There  is  r»  appcaraiKe 

o     >>        ««_^         «  «a_w*  III     J*^        MWi^  .  V  -.  « 


««  HtawjjpinM.  .«r^  ».  vi^;  »*i  ^V-^  Tv^t*  *^*>*  -'^^P^  Xi  t*Hk  f^^  £^  zaS; 
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There  is  no  provision  for  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth  in  the  general  Prologue, 

id  the  play  as  it  now  stands  belongs  largely  to  the  ecclesiastical  play. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  scene  should  have  been  entirely 
omitted.  It  seems  possible  to  me  that  the  section  of  the  general  Prologue 
devoted  to  this  play  was  omitted  in  the  rewriting  that  took  place  when  the 
Virgin  play  was  added,  or  at  some  earlier  period  of  revision.  The  Pro- 
logue bears  evidence  of  having  been  tampered  with  here,  since  the  next  two 
sections,  introducing  the  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the 
Midwives  are  written  in  simple  quatrains  instead  of  the  regular  prologue 
stanza.  Moreover,  although  the  birth  of  Jesus  actually  takes  place  in  the 
play  of  Joseph  and  the  Midwives,  it  is  ascribed  by  the  Prologue  to  the  play 
of  the  Shepherds.  From  its  position  in  the  liturgy  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  play  of  the  Shepherds  stood  in  general  for  the  Nativity."  I  think  it 
probable  that  the  two  plays  which  follow  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth,  with  their 
sections  in  the  Prologue,  are  additions  to  the  original  Corpus  Christi  cycle, 
though  not  parts  of  the  Virgin  play,  since  this  ends  with  the  Visit  to 
Elizabeth. 

The  play  of  Mary's  Visit,  as  it  now  stands,  bears  internal  evidence  that 
two  plays  have  been  combined  to  form  it.  After  Elizabeth  has  greeted  Mary 
with  the  Ave  Maria  and  they  have  recited  the  Magnificat,  Mary  says  that 
she  will  stay  with  Elizabeth  three  months.  Then  almost  immediately  she  and 
Joseph  take  their  leave.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  however,  Contemplacio 
says  that  Mary  remained  with  Elizabeth.  So  that  it  would  appear  that  in 
one  version,  probably  that  of  the  original  cycle,  Mary  and  Joseph  left  as 
they  do  here ;  but  that  in  the  ecclesiastical  play  they  remained  with  Elizabeth 
three  months,  until  John  was  bom. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  play  of  Mary's  Visit  to  Elizabeth  indicates  not 
[only  that  this  play  is  made  up  from  two  different  sources,  but  also  furnishes 

idence  to  substantiate  our  theory  as  to  the  composition  of  the  whole  group, 
the  Virgin  play  Mary  remained  with  Elizabeth  three  months,  until  John 

;s  bom.  But  John  was  six  months  older  than  Jesus,  so  that  in  this  play 
tiie  visit  must  have  been  thought  of  as  taking  place  immediately  after  the 
Salutation.  In  the  original  cycle,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the 
plays  came  in  this  order,  namely.  Betrothal,  Salutation.  Joseph's  Return, 
Visit  to  Elizabeth.  Now,  in  the  Betrothal,  a  play  preserved  largely  in  its 
original  form,  Joseph  tells  Mary  that  he  must  leave  her  to  be  gone  i 
months."  When  he  returns,  before  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth,  he  finds  that  Mary 
is  "great  witli  child,"    So  that  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  cycle  the  Saluta- 

m  must  have  taken  place  very  shortly  after  the  Betrothal,  and  the  plays 
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af  Joseph's  Trouble  and  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth,  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Tlius  it  appears,  beyond  question,  that  the  ptay  of  the  Betrothal  and 
that  part  of  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth  which  indicates  that  Mary  did  not  remain 
with  Elizabeth,  are  consistent  with  each  other  and  belong  to  the  earlier  form 
of  the  cycle.  Mary's  speech  in  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth"  indicates  clearly  that  a 
part  of  the  present  play  of  tlie  Visit  to  Elizabeth  belongs  with  the  Betrothal 
and  the  Return  of  Joseph,  thus  proving,  beyond  a  doubt,  not  only  that  the 
play  of  the  Visit  is  composite  in  structure,  but  that  there  was  such  a  play  in 
the  original  cycle. 

Contemplacio's  epilogue  to  this  play  is  the  conclusion  promised  in  his 
first  prologue.  It  is  didactic  and  is  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin.  Hemingway  calls  attention  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
English  translations  from  the  Latin  in  this  play  and  cites  it  as  a  proof  that 
the  original  plays  were  written  in  English." 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  a  stationary  stage  for  this  Virgin  play 
appears  here  in  the  stage-direction,  "Et  sic  transiet  circa  placeam."  That  is, 
Joseph  and  Mary  walk  about  the  place  going  to  Elizabeth's  house,  while 
Contemplacio  speaks  his  prologue.  There  is  also  an  English  stage-direction 
in  this  play. 

The  play  begins  in  the  tumbling  meter,  which  is  carried  through  to  the 
twenty-fourth  line  of  page  128  in  Halliwell.  Beginning  here,  however,  and 
continuing  to  Contemplacio's  epilogue,  the  simple  double  quatrain  stanza  is 
used.  This  is  the  part  that  seems  to  belong  to  the  ori.ginal  play  and  not  to 
the  Virgin  play.  The  first  and  last  stanzas  in  Contemplacio's  epilogue  are 
in  tumbling  verse,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  those  between  are. 

This  play  marks  the  end  of  the  Virgin  cycle. 

The  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary 

This  play  is  very  different  in  tone  and  spirit  from  the  other  plays  in  the 
cycle.  The  interest  seems  to  center  upon  the  coarse  horse-play  of  the 
slanderers,  which  must  have  been  a  later  development,  but  surely  not  eccle- 
siastical in  origin.  The  Prologue  to  this  play,  as  noted  before,  is  a  simple 
quatrain.  It  does  not  adequately  represent  the  play,  but  simply  speaks  of  the 
fact  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  slandered  and  went  to  their  purgation.  The 
purgation  scene  itself  is  simple  and  reverent  enough  and  may  possibly  have 
been  a  part  of  the  original  cycle. 

The  introductory  speech  of  Den,  with  its  long  list  of  alliterative  and 
allegorical  names,  is  written  into  the  manuscript  in  a  different  hand  before 
the  figure  14  occurs  and  belongs  probably  to  a  later  period.  It  is  followed 
by  the  direction,  "Hie  intrabit  pagentum  de  purgatione,  etc."  This  is  the 
only  place  in  the  cycle  proper  where  a  play  is  introduced  as  a  pageant. 

■>  Halliwell.  ;>.  U*.  II.  13-16.  M  Hfminirwir,  Engliih  Nalii-ity  Playi.  p.   25S. 
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The  stage-directions  are  all  written  in  Latin.  Metrically  also  the  play  is 
very  simple.  Den's  introductory  speech  represents  a  return  to  the  linked 
ballad  measure,  aaahcccb,  but  is  a  little  irregular.  The  rest  of  the  play 
is  written  in  simple  double  quatrains,  ending  with  a  simple  quatrain.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  tumbling  meter. 

The  return  of  the  name  "Abiyacher"  for  the  bishop  rather  than  "Ysaker" 
in  this  play  is  interesting  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  piece  of  evi- 
dence that  this  play  does  not  belong  to  the  Virgin  play.  However,  the  name 
is  only  written  in  parenthetically  in  one  of  the  stage-dJrections  and  nowhere 
in  the  play  is  the  bishop  called  Abiyacher.  He  is  always  termed  Episcopus. 
It  is  possible  that  when  the  scribe  was  writing  this  play  he  noticed  that  in  the 
general  Prologue  to  the  play  of  the  Betrothal  the  bishop  had  been  called  by 
this  name,  and  so  he  ascribed  it  to  him  here. 

Joseph  and  the  Midwives 
This  play  may  have  come  into  the  cycle  at  the  same  time  as  the  preced- 
ing play,  for  like  that  play  it  is  represented  in  the  general  Prologue  by  a 
simple  quatrain.  This  Prologue  simply  states  that  Joseph  shall  go  for  mid- 
wives.  But  the  play  presents  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  (including  the 
Cherry-tree  episode),  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  punishment  of  Salome,  etc. 
The  Cherry-tree  episode"  is  written  in  the  tumbling  meter,  whereas  the  rest 
of  the  play  is  in  simple  double  quatrains.  This  appearance  of  the  tumbling 
meter,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  legends  from  the  life  of  Mary,  the  mentioning 
of  the  bright  light  that  surrounds  the  stable,  etc.,  might  relate  this  play  to  the 
Virgin  play.  But  there  is  no  appearance  of  Contemplacio,  or  of  English 
stage-directions :  nor  does  it  contain  any  distinctly  ecclesiastical  material, 
such  as  church  ritual  and  elaborate  ceremonies.  I  think  it  can  hardly  belong 
to  that  play,  but  that  it  came  into  the  cycle  earlier  from  some  other  source, 
as  suggested  before  in  the  discussion  of  Mary's  Visit  to  Elizabeth. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
With  the  exception  that  the  Prologue  provides  for  the  actual  nativity  in 
this  play,  an  explanation  of  which  has  been  suggested  before,  the  corre- 
spondence between  Prologue  and  play  is  very  close.  The  tone  of  the  play  is 
dignified  and  reverent  in  contrast  to  the  Shepherds'  plays  of  other  cycles. 
It  seems  that  the  one  case  where  the  shepherds  seek  to  imitate  the  angels' 
song  must  be  a  later  borrowing,  for  it  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
play.  This  part  of  the  play  presents  an  interruption  of  the  meter  which 
would  seem  to  confirm  such  a  theory.  The  main  body  of  the  play  is  written 
in  the  ballad  measure,  aaabcccb,  with  two  stanzas  in  the  prologue  meter; 
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but  the  part  in  which  the  shepherds  imiute  the  angels  is  in  single  quatrains. 
As  in  the  Towneley  and  York  cycles,  the  shepherds  here  also  quote  from 
the  prophecies."  In  the  Chester  play'°  one  of  the  shepherds  says,  "The 
prophets  did  tell  thou  shold  be  our  succour."  But  there  is  no  direct  quota- 
tion of  prophecies." 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 

The  action  in  this  play  is  somewhat  elaborated,  written  in  a  sort  of 
pompous  mock-heroic  style,  with  frequent  alliteration  in  Herod's  speeches, 
and  much  variation  of  meter.  But  the  first  part  of  the  play  up  to  the 
departure  of  the  three  kings  from  Herod's  court,  follows  very  closely  the 
action  prescribed  in  the  Prologue.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Prologue  makes 
no  mention  of  the  actual  adoration  of  the  Christ  child,  and  of  the  angel's 
warning  to  the  three  kings.  However,  it  may  be  that  this  was  taken  for 
granted  and  is  implicit  in  the  gifts. 

The  basal  meter  of  the  play  seems  to  be  the  ballad  strophe  which  occurs 
in  both  long-  and  short-line  stanzas.  One  of  Herod's  speeches  is  in  the 
prologue  measure,  but  in  his  introductory  speech  Herod  employs  the  tum- 
bling line. 

The  part  of  Herod's  speech  beginning  "He  is  yong  and  I  am  olde"  and 
continuing  to  the  line,  "Herowdys  to  the  devyl  he  tryste,""  is  written  in  a 
different  hand. 

The  Purification 

The  Purification  play  is  a  very  simple  biblical  play,  but  its  omission  in  the 
Prologue,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  action  in  the  following  play  seems  to 
follow  immediately  upon  that  of  the  Three  Kings,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  belongs  to  the  later  additions.  As  it  now  stands,  it  may  be  that  its 
introduction  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Herod  play,  as  a  sort  of  interlude, 
indicates  a  stationary  stage. 

Here  again  we  have  the  appearance  of  English  stage-directions  which 
are  used  almost  exclusively  throughout  the  play ;  whereas  in  the  two  parts 
of  the  Herod  play  the  directions  are  all  Latin. 

The  entire  play  is  written  in  the  same  form  of  meter  that  is  used  in  part 
of  the  play  of  Joseph's  Trouble  about  Mary.  This  verse-form,  our  fifth  type 
of  verse,  aabaabbcbc,  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  cycle. 
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On  folio  100b  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  the  last  page  of  the  play, 
occurs  the  date  1468,  written  in  the  margin  and  apparently  by  the  scribe. 
Upon  this  fact  is  based  the  belief  that  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscript 
was  written  at  this  time. 


Slaughter  of  the  Innocents 


rThis  play  as  it  now  stands  includes  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents,  and  the  Death  of  Herod.  The  Prologue  divides  these 
scenes  into  two  pageants,  including  in  the  first  the  Flight  into  Egypt  and 
the  Slaughter;  and  in  the  second  the  Death  of  Herod.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  logical  division  and  is  probably  tlie  way  it  occurred  in  tlie  original  cycle. 
Death  is  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  as  an  allegorical  figure,  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  allegorical  figures  must  of  necessity 
be  later  additions. 

■  This  play  presents  two  forms  of  meter.  The  second  and  fourth  stanzas 
of  the  play,  which  constitute  the  boastful  parts  of  Herod's  first  speech,  are  in 
the  prologue  meter;  also  the  banqueting  scene  and  the  death  of  Herod.  The 
rest  of  the  play  is  in  the  ballad  measure,  long-  and  short-line  forms  being 
used  interchangeably,  the  short  lines  usually  for  the  soldiers'  speeches. 

•  At  the  end  of  the  plav  there  are  two  folios  of  the  manuscript.  105  and 
105b,  left  blank. 
We  have  then  in  thisNativity  group  a  number  of  plays,  the  meter  and  style 
of  which  seem  to  indicate  that  they  come  from  various  sources.  Chief  among 
the  later  additions  to  the  cycle  is  a  very  elaborate  Virgin  play  which  must 
undoubtedly  be  ecclesiastical  in  origin.  Though  essentially  a  unit,  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  cycle  it  is  divided  into  five  separate  plays :  ( 1 )  The  Barrenness 
of  Anna,  (2)  Mary's  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  (3)  Mary's  Betrothal.  (4) 
The  Salutation,  and  (5)  Mary's  Visit  to  Elizabeth.  The  first,  second,  and 
fourth  of  these  have  probably  come  into  the  cycle  as  entirely  new.  The  third 
seems  in  all  essentials  a  play  belonging  to  the  original  cycle  with  possible 
touches  here  and  there  from  the  ecclesiastical  source.  The  fifth  is  largely 
new,  but  seems  also  to  contain  elements  of  an  old  play.  The  Trial  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  Joseph  and  the  Midwives,  and  the  Purification  alsoTepresent  later 
additions  to  the  cycle,  llioiigh  not  springing  from  the  same  ecclesiastical 
source. 

Metrically  the  group  presents,  in  addition  to  the  forms  of  verse  used  in 
the  Old  Testament  plays  (the  prologue  verse,  single  and  double  quatrains, 
the  ballad  stanza),  a  new  form  aabaabbcbc  which  ii  found  only  in 
Joseph's  Trouble  about  Mary  and  the  Purification.  The  tumbling  meter  also 
plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  group  of  plays.    After  that  it 
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occurs  only  in  the  Cherry-tree  episode  and  in  Herod's  introductory  speech  in 
the  play  of  the  Magi. 

English  stage-directions  make  their  first  appearance  also  in  the  plays  of 
the  Virgin,  and  are  used  in  all  of  these  except  Mar\''s  Betrothal.  They  also 
appear  again  in  the  Purification,  but  otherwise  the  directions  are  in  Latin. 

GROUP  III 

xxi.  Christ  and  the  Doctors  xxiii.  The  Temptation 

xxii.  Baptism  of  Jesus  xxiv.  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery 

XXV.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus 


Prologue 


Plays 


Christ  and  the  Doctors 


XVlll. 


Christ  at  twelve  years 
of  age  disputed  with 
the  doctors  and  over- 
came them.  They 
marveled. 

Three  days  he  was 
gone  from  his  moth- 
er. She  sought  him 
about  JerusaleoL 


XXI. 


(20) 


Preliminary  conversation:  Two  doctors  boast  of 
their  learning ;  Jesus  rebukes  them  and  they  make 
fun  of  him. 

Dispute :  Jesus  asks  them  how  the  world  was  made. 
They  discuss  the  Trinity,  Christ's  divinity,  the 
prophecies  of  his  birth,  etc  Jesus  explains  that 
Mary  was  wedded  to  Joseph  in  order  to  deceive 
the  devil,  and  so  that  she  would  not  have  to  go 
alone  into  Egypt. 

Mary  and  Joseph  enter,  find  Jesus  and  take  him 
home.    The  doctors  worship  him. 


XIX 


John  shall  baptize  Jesus 
in  Jordan.  The 
Spirit  descends ;  the 
voice  of  God. 

The  Spirit  shall  lead 
Him  to  the  wilder- 
ness to  stay  forty 
days. 


The  Baptism  of  Jesus 

xxii.3^ 

John  preaches  in  the  wilderness. 

"Ecce  vox  clamantis,  etc." 

"Penitenciam  nunc  agite! 

Appropinquabit  regnum  coelorum." 
Jesus   approaches  and  asks  John  to  baptize  him. 

John  protests. 
Baptism  proper.    Spirit  descends ;  the  voice  of  God ; 

John's  testimony.  ' 


Jesus  says  he  is  going  into  the  wilderness  for  forty 
days,  led  of  the  Spirit. 


(21) 


John  preaches  to  the  people. 


The  MS.  has  no  number  here. 
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XX. 


Council  in  hell,  wonder 
who  Jesus  is,  send 
Satan  to  tempt  him 
in  three  sins; 


But     Christ     answered 
them  all. 


The  Temptation 

xxiii. 

Council  in  hell.  Satan  is  puzzled  about  Christ, 
consults  with  Belial  and  Beelzebub.  They  de- 
cide to  test  him,  in  the  three  sins  to  which  man 
is  most  prone.    Satan  is  to  tempt  him. 

Jesus  appears  soliloquizing;  says  he  has  fasted  forty 
days,  etc. 

The  temptation:  (1)  stones  to  bread;  (2)  fall  from 
pinnacle  of  Temple;  (3)  kneel  to  Satan.  Jesus 
sends  away  Satan  who  is  much  grieved  and  puz- 
zled. 

Angels  minister  to  Jesus. 

Jesus  preaches  resistance  to  temptation. 


The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery 


"xxist  pagent  shall  be  of  a 
woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery." 


Pharisees  conceive  a 
plan  to  coilvict 
Christ  If  he  show 
the  woman  mercy,  he 
is  against  the  law  of 
Moses.  If  he  con- 
demn her,  he  is  in- 
consistent with  his 
own  preaching. 


XXIV. 


xxii.  The  greatest  miracle 
that  Jesus  wrought 
was  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  in  whose 
house  he  often  vis- 
ited. 
Lazarus  was  dead  for 
four  days. 


(22) 


(23) 


Jesus'  long  speech;  urges  repentance;  talks  of 
God's  mercy. 

Conspiracy.  Scribe  and  Pharisee  are  angry  with 
Christ,  decide  that  they  must  trap  him.  Accusa- 
tor  comes  in  and  tells  them  about  the  woman. 


And  on  the  fourth  day 
awakened  by  Jesus. 


Scene  at  the  woman's  house.  The  woman  before 
Jesus;  customary  scene.  Jesus  writes  on  the 
ground  while  the  Scribe  and  Pharisee  accuse.  ''He 
that  is  without  sin,  etc"  They  grow  ashamed 
and  leave.  Jesus  speaks  to  the  woman,  gives  a 
little  talk  on  repentance. 

The  Resurrection  of  Lasarus 

XXV. 


Lazarus   is   ill;   his   sisters   and   four  consolatores 
seek  to  comfort  him,  but  Lazarus  asks  for  Jesus. 
Fourth  consolator  and  Nuncius  go  for  Jesus. 
Lazarus  dies  and  is  buried. 

Jesus  and  the  messengers ;  says  he  will  come ;  walks 
with  disciples. 

Messengers  bring  Christ's  answer  to  Mary  and 
Martha. 

Jesus  arrives;  they  go  to  the  tomb;  Lazarus  awak- 
ened.   Jesus  says  he  must  go  to  his  passion. 


(24) 
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As  far  as  incident  and  correspondence  with  the  Prologue  are  concerned 
this  group  of  plays  is  even  more  simple  than  the  Old  Testament  group. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  the  ttunbling  meter,  nor  any  clear  evidence  of  inci- 
dents which  have  been  added  to  the  original  cycle.  There  are,  however, 
certain  elements  of  style  and  general  tone  in  two  of  the  plays,  Christ  and 
the  Doctors  and  the  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,  which  seem  to  indicate  a 
later  period.  The  theological  discussions  between  Christ  and  the  doctors, 
such  as  the  explanations  of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin  birth,  the  statement  that 
Mary  was  wedded  to  Joseph  in  order  to  deceive  the  devil,  and  others,'*  sound 
too  sophisticated  for  an  early  stage  of  the  plays  and  recall  the  ecclesiastical 
tone  of  the  Nativity  plays.  The  play  of  the  Doctors  in  the  York,  Towneley, 
and  Chester  cycles  is  much  more  simple,  and  is  one  and  the  same  play.*^ 
In  all  of  these  the  doctors  are  discussing  the  sacredness  of  Moses'  law,  and 
Jesus,  after  he  has  told  them  that  he  has  been  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
recites  the  ten  commandments.  In  the  Towneley  cycle  this  is  preceded  by 
a  discussion,  by  the  doctors,  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ ;  and  in  the 
Chester  play  the  doctors  mention  these  prophecies  after  Jesus  has  left.  But 
in  none  of  these  cycles  is  there  any  discussion  of  theological  doctrines  such  as 
we  find  in  our  play. 

The  parts  of  the  play  of  the  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery  that  are  specif- 
ically covered  in  the  Prologue  are  written  in  a  quiet,  reverent  tone ;  but  the 
elaboration  in  the  first  part  of  the  play,  particularly  the  scene  at  the  woman's 
house,  introduces  much  the  same  coarse,  boisterous  style  that  we  have 
already  noted  in  the  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Both  plays  are  written 
prevailingly  in  the  same  meter,  namely,  the  simple  double  quatrain  verse. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  particularly  noteworthy  about  the  play  of  the 
Baptism  as  far  as  style  and  content  are  concerned,  except  possibly  that  the 
large  number  of  Latin  quotations  may  indicate  an  early  stage. 

In  the  play  of  the  Temptation  it  seems  strange  that  the  Prologue  makes 
no  mention  of  the  Angel's  ministering  to  Jesus  after  the  temptation ;  other- 
wise, however,  there  is  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  two. 

An  interesting  consideration  in  the  Lazarus  play  is  the  rapid  shifting  of 
scene  from  the  house  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  to  the  place  where  Jesus 
is  resting  with  his  disciples.  Then  we  have  Jesus  with  his  disciples  walking 
through  Judea;  then  a  scene  at  the  house  of  Lazarus  again  and,  finally, 
the  scene  at  the  tomb.  In  this  respect  the  play  reminds  one  of  the 
play  of  the  Last  Supper,  where  the  scene  of  action  alternates  between 
the  room  where  Jesus  and  the  disciples  are  eating  the  last  supper  and  the 
council  chamber ;  though  the  action  here  is  much  less  elaborate  and  there  is 


"On  this  point,  sec  York.p,  94,  11.  25-32;  Chester,  p.  154,  1.  538. 

♦•  Two  Coventry  Corpus  Christi  Plays,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  edited  by  Hardin  Craig,  Introduction. 
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nothing  in  the  stage-directions  to  indicate  definitely  a  stationary  stage,  as 
in  the  later  play. 

Metrically  this  group  of  plays  is  extremely  simple,  only  two  forms  of 
meter  being  used.  Three  of  the  plays,  Christ  and  the  Doctors,  the  Woman 
Taken  in  Adultery,  and  Lazarus,  are  written  entirely  in  simple  double 
quatrains ;  and  the  other  two,  the  Baptism  and  the  Temptation,  entirely  in  the 
prologue  meter. 

In  this  part  of  the  cycle  there  are  no  indications  from  stage-directions 
or  from  the  manuscript,  sucli  as  were  found  in  the  Old  Testament  plays, 
that  the  group  was  considered  as  a  unit.  On  the  contrary  there  is  at  least 
one  blank  page  left  between  each  two  of  the  plays;  and  the  three  plays 
that  are  written  in  the  double  quatrain  measure  are  introduced  by  a  stage- 
direction  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  "Incipit."  Thus  the  Doctors'  play 
is  introduced  by  this  direction,  "Modo  de  doctoribus  disputantibus  cum 
Jhcsu  in  templo,"  and  ends  with  an  "Amen."  The  Woman  Taken  in  Adul- 
tery begins  "Hie  dc  muliere  in  adulterio  deprehensa,"  and  ends  with  an 
"Amen."  And  finally  the  I.azarus  play  begins  with  the  direction,  "Hie 
incipit  de  suscitatione  Lazari,"  but  docs  not.  however,  end  with  an  "Amen." 

With  the  other  two  plays,  the  Baptism  and  the  Temptation,  both  of  which 
are  written  in  the  prologue  meter,  the  ca^e  seems  to  be  different.  Although 
there  is  a  page  and  a  half  left  blank  between  them  in  the  manuscript,  the 
stage-directions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  acted  together.  On 
the  folio  in  the  manuscript  where  the  play  of  the  Baptism  begins*'  (folio 
112).  there  is  no  "Incipit."  but  on  folio  111b,  which  aside  from  a  few  other 
scribbles  is  left  blank,  we  have  the  direction.  "Hie  Incipit  Johannes  Baptysla." 
There  is  no  "Amen"  in  this  play,  nor  any  "Incipit"  in  the  Temptation,  but  the 
latter  play  ends  with  an  "Amen."  But  more  significant  is,  I  believe,  the  slage- 
direction  near  the  end  of  the  play  of  the  Baptism,  after  Jesus  has  said  that 
he  is  led  of  the  Spirit  to  go  to  the  wilderness,  "Hie  Jhesus  transit  in  deser- 
tum,  dicens,  etc.""  Then  follows  a  short  speech  by  Jesus  in  which  he  says 
that  he  is  going  to  fast  in  the  desert  for  forty  days  and  nights ;  after  which 
comes  John's  sermon.  The  Temptation  play  then  opens  with  the  council  in 
hell. 

The  manuscript  in  this  part  of  the  cycle  presents  some  interesting  pe- 
culiarities, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  first  speech  of 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  play  of  the  Baptism"  is  written  in  a  different  hand, 
which  may  possibly  be  of  the  same  general  period,  but  not  of  the  same 
scribe  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cycle.  This  new  hand  is.  I  believe,  the  same 
as  that  noted  in  the  play  of  the  Magi.  After  this  speech  the  name  "Jhesus" 
is  written  as  the  next  speaker  in  this  same  hand,  but  Jesus'  speech  begins 
on  the  next  page  in  the  scribe's  own  hand. 
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On  folio  111b  of  the  manuscript,  we  have  in  addition  to  the  "Hie  indpit 
Johannes  Baptysta,"  the  name  "John  Kinge  the  yownger"  written  in  a  later 
hand  together  with  another  scribble  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decipher. 
Folios  119b,  120,  121,  and  126b  also  contain  minor  scribbles;  but  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  read  them,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  any  great  signif- 
icance. 

The  stage-directions  of  this  entire  g^oup  are  very  simple  and  without 
exception  in  Latin. 


GROUP  IV 

xxvi.  Council  of  Jews  and  Entry  xxxv.  Release  of  Souls  from  Hell 

xxvii.  The  Last  Supper  and  Council  and  Report  of  Watch 

xxviii.  The  Betrayal  xxxvi.  The  Three  Marys 

xxix.  Herod  and  Trial,  Pt.  I  xxxvii.  Mary  Magdalen 

XXX.  Trial,  Pt.  H  x xxviii.  Peregrin!  and  Thomas 

xxxi.  Pilate's    Wife's   Dream    and  xxxix.  Ascension 
Condemnation  xl.  Pentecost 

xxxii.  Crucifixion  xli.  Assumption  of  Virg^ 

xxxiii.  Harrowing  of  Hell  xlii.  Judgment 

xxxiv.  Burial    and    Setting    of    the 
Watch 


Prologue  Plays 

The  Councii  of  the  Jews  and  Entry 

xxvi.    Demon's  Prologue.    Says  he  is  Lucifer  who  came  (25) 
out  of  hell,  prince  of  this  world,  etc    His  mis- 
sion is  to  ruin  men  and  torture  them  in  hell. 

He  tells  the  story  of  his  fall;  he  took  one-third  of 
the  angels  with  him.  He  thinks  nothing  of  get- 
ting one  thousand  souls  in  an  hour.  But  now 
he  is  troubled  about  Christ.  He  has  tried  to 
tempt  him,  but  failed  (mentions  the  three  temp- 
tations). He  is  worried  about  Christ's  growing 
popularity,  raising  Lazarus  and  forgiving  Mag- 
dalen, and  resolves  to  seek  to  confuse  him  when 
the  time  for  his  persecution  comes ;  to  bring  false 
witnesses,  induce  his  disciples  to  forsake  him  and 
thus  to  be  revenged. 

Then  he  addresses  himself  to  the  people,  urges 
them  to  follow  him,  promises  rewards,  instructs 
them. 
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xxiii.  The  twenty-third  pag- 
eant shall  be  of 
Palm  Sunday.  We 
shall  show  how  the 
children  of  the  He- 
brews scattered  flow- 
ers before  Christ. 


John  the  Baptist  appears,  prophesies  of  Christ,  "One 
shall  come  after  me,  etc.,"  and  preaches  a  long 
sermon. 

Annas  appears,  is  troubled  about  Christ.  Two  doc- 
tors advise  him  to  consult  with  Caiaphas  and 
Rewfyn  and  Leyon.  He  sends  Arfexe  for  these 
men. 

Caiaphas  and  his  doctors  appear;  he  also  expresses 
his  anxiety  about  Christ.  His  doctors  advise  him 
to  consult  with  Annas. 

Annas'  messenger  enters;  in  the  meantime  Rewfyn 
and  Leyon  appear  "in  the  place."  The  messenger 
speaks  first  to  Caiaphas  and  then  to  the  other 
two  men.  They  send  back  word  that  they  are 
coming  to  Annas'  court 

The  messenger  delivers  this  message  to  Annas. 
Annas  goes  down  to  meet  Caiaphas  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

The  council  scene  in  the  "myd-place."  Annas  wel- 
comes them.  They  consult  and  resolve  that  Jesus 
must  be  put  to  death.  They  decide  to  stay  nine 
days  to  discuss  by  what  means  his  death  is  to  be 
brought  about. 

Jesus  speaks.    "The  time  of  mercy  is  at  hand,  etc."  (26) 
He  sends  his  disciples  to  "yon  castle."    They  go, 
meet  the  "Burgensis"  who  asks  why  they  take 
the  beasts.     Philip  replies.     They  bring  the  two 
animals  to  Christ 

"Here  Christ  rides  out  of  the  place,"  and  Peter  and 
John  remain  to  preach  to  the  people.  Peter :  "O, 
pepyl  dyspeyryng,  be  glad."  John  corroborates 
Peter's  message;  tells  them  Jesus  is  now  coming 
to  the  city;  bids  them  prepare  to  meet  him. 

Four  citizens  prepare  to  meet  Christ  They  meet 
him  and  cast  their  garments  before  him. 

The  children  come  with  flowers  singing,  "Gloria 
Laus." 


Jesus  speaks.  The  first  four  lines  of  this  speech 
are  a  repetition  of  his  earlier  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  entry  scene. 

Two  blind  paupers  are  healed. 


XXIV. 


The  Last  Supper  and  Continuation  of  Council 

xxvii.    Jesus  proceeds  on  foot  with  his  disciples.     He 
weeps  over  Jerusalem. 

Peter  and  John  ask  Jesus  where  he  wishes  to  keep 
the  Passover.    Jesus  directs  them  to  go  to  Simon. 


(27) 
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go  to  Sibob's  Ikhoi  aad  see  to  the  pRp* 


Ckris  csarerv  saj*ss  dot  be  tikes  dns  vaj  for  the 
tbt  loreof 


of  God 


eat  tbe  pssuial 


z  bester  p&u:.    CisiTbas:    "Better  diaU  one 
<iae.   ccc^     GusBalaeL   Rcvfja.  and   Leyon 

at  Jcsm*  f  eet.    Jesos 

CO  his 


ai  OK 
to  bctrar  hisL    TIkt  all  ai^  Is 
It  ir  etc 
Jadis  teaTes  seLset!j  :  seSkifKzes^  ^eso^res  to  go  to 

t&e  f**-'"*-^  aasd  to  betray  Cknst. 
Asd    7v£ls    shall    scil  He  meets  ;he  dxtccs  s  conacd  and  te£s  kb  errand. 

Ox-ix       for      tkirtv  Ther  o^er  biTt   dksctj  tmccs  of  silver.     Jodas 

?iece«  '?f  stiTer.  takes  kts  leave,  says  ke  anat  co  ^>ck  to  kb  mas- 

ter.   Tbe  co<3Dc£I  broks  vpL 
Jesss  is  rarVTnc  te  bis  dfsdples  dbcot  die  Passorer. 
T!ie  sacnaienc  cf  dbe  Last  Supper  tgaatuted,  etc 
O^Fers  tke  bmid  «?   all  tike  disczples  mdodxng 


T;kj35  ^ces  OQC  agSLi :   :ke  dertl  meets  ktm  and 

grctcs  kim  as  ias  ewTx. 
JesQS  speaks:  *Xow  cs  eke  Soa  of  3ian  gforified." 

FVter  :*  warwd  ±at  !k  is  Q>  ifeny  his  master. 

Stage-Htrectx^fu   "^HTtre  Jesos  soedt  Bedosy-ward 
and  kx5  dzsctpte  feilDvixz^  Jesas  sagrins.* 

XXV.  xxviiL    Jesus  sp<tiks  to  kis  viiacipfes  on  tke  way  to  die  (2 

Oirist     shall    pray     to  Tlh?y  eucer  :h<?  jdnien  im£  Jesas  asks  Peter  to  stay 

God  for  relief.  >fc!th  the  iisctples  irul  wa:c  tcr  him  while  he  goes 

»  '^riy.     He  ^^es  iwoy  three  times  and  retizms» 

diKis  his  viiseples  >i«wpin|L  etc 

The  .VJtg^  micisters  tc  him;  brixtgutg  him  chalice 

azhi  host. 

Judai  shall  kis3  him  to  JuUa*  come*  wtth   the   scIdiersL     They  fall   hack 

betray  him.  when   T,»us  teJls  :h<m  that  it  is  he  whom  they 

«ek.    Jvida*  kis!>e*  Jesus^    Peter  strikes  Malcht& 
His     discii>2es     forsake  They  leavl  Jesus  away.    GamalieL  Leyoo*  amd  Rew- 

him     aiid     tec     him  iyn  mock  J^sus. 


stand  among  his  toe^ 


The  two  Mar>s  come  in  and  wee^ 
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Trial.  Part  I.  Herod,  Trial  btfore  Caiaphas.  Peter's  Denial 

Doctors'  Prologue.  Expositor  says.  "To  the  people  (2') 
unlearned  t  stand  as  a  teacher,  and  lo  the  learned 
as  a  preacher,  etc."  The  apostles  appear  in  pro- 
cession and  arc  introduced :  Peter,  prince  and 
president,  and  Andrew,  these  two  Rrsi  followed 
Christ;  James  and  John,  two  luminaries,  given 
by  their  mother  to  Christ  in  Jerusalem;  Philip, 
who  converted  the  Samarian,  converted  the  treas- 
urer of  Queen  Cabdas ;  James  the  lesser,  first  par- 
laker  of  the  ordenauncc  of  Cephas;  Matthew, 
apostle  and  evangelist,  called  lo  the  fiock  of  ghost- 
ly conversation ;  Bartholemew,  who  fled  all  carnal 
conversation;  Simon  Zelotes  and  Judas,  who  both 
loved  our  Lord ;  Paul,  great  doctor  of  faith ; 
Thomas,  Christ's  wound  was  his  reSection;  John 
the  Baptist,  highest  of  prophets,  a  voice  crying  in 
the  desert. 

Herod.  Pilate,  Annas,  and  Caiaphas  enter  and  take 
their  scaffolds. 

Another  expositor  in  doctor's  weeds,  Contcmplacio, 
enters.  He  hails  the  audience,  "May  the  maiden's 
son  preserve  you,  etc."  We  shall  proceed  with 
the  mailer  that  we  left  last  year;  the  passion 
shall  b«  shown.  Last  year  vie  showed:  (1)  Jesus's 
coming  to  Jerusalem,  (2)  His  maunde,  (3)  His 
betrayal  by  Judas,  and  capture  by  soldiers. 
Noy;  he  is  brought  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
and  later  before  Pilate,  and  so  forth  in  his  passion. 

Here  Herod  shows  himself  and  speaks  a  boastful 
speech.  He  is  a  follower  of  Mahownde  and 
hates  Christians.  He  had  John  the  Baptist  killed 
because  he  baptized  Christ.  Sends  soldiers  out 
to  bring  in  any  Christian  dogs  they  may  find. 
They  go.  He  vows  to  put  to  the  most  shameful 
death  any  who  disobey  him.  He  wishes  to  see 
Jesus,  tells  the  soldiers  to  bring  Christ  before 
him,  if  Jesus  should  ever  come  lo  that  country. 
The  soldiers  say  they  will  begin  their  search  to- 


Christ  shall  be  brought 
before  Caiaphas.  The 

Peter's  denial. 


crying  "Tidings,  (30) 

the  story  of  the 


A  messenger  enters  "the  pli 
Jesus  is  taken,  etc."  He 
capture. 

Jesus  is  brought  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas.  The 
Jews  testify;  he  is  questioned,  beaten,  etc.  Caia- 
phas tears  his  clothes,  etc. 

Peter's  denial.  The  cock  crows,  Peter  goes  out  lo 
weep. 

D  (lie  munMcript  ODtil  alter  thia  proloiiui  lee  note  on  minu- 
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Trial,  Part  II,  The  Rem 

xxvii.  Pilntc  shnll  sit  in 
itatf.  Jesus  shall  be 
brought  before  him 
with  other  thieves. 
PHate*s  wife  goes  to 
rest. 

xxviii.  Jiulas  shall  weep  be> 
cause  he  has  sold 
Jesus,  bring  his 
money  l>ack  and  hang 
himself.  His  soul  is 
t^ken  to  hell. 


arse  of  Judas,  Jesus  before  Pilate  and  before  Herod 

XXX.    Caiaphas  sends  a  messenger  to  Pilate. 
The  messenger  appears  before  Pilate. 


The  remorse  of  Judas.  He  offers  the  money  to  the 
priests;  it  is  refused;  he  throws  it  down  and 
goes  to  hang  himself. 


XMK 


Jesus  is  led  before  Pilate.  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and 
Doctors  accuse  him.  The  usual  trial  scene  fol- 
lows. 

Pilate  learns  that  Jesus  is  from  Galilee  and  sends 
him  to  Herod. 

Trial  before  Herod.  Herod  appears  in  state.  He 
questions  Jesus,  seeks  to  induce  him  to  speak,  but 
without  success.  He  orders  Jesus  clad  in  fool's 
garments  after  he  has  been  beaten;  sends  him 
back  to  Pilate. 

"Here  enteryth  Satan  into  the  place  in  the  most 
orrrble  wyse,  and  qwy!  that  he  pleytii,  thei  xal 
don  on  Jhesus  clochis  and  overest  a  whyte  clothe, 
and  M^  h}'m  abowth  the  place,  and  than  to 
r>  Ut.  be  The  tyme  diat  hese  wyf  hath  pleyd." 

;>W.  r^H  ///«  fSUtts  Wiies  >«-j«  c«i  the  Comdfwmaium 

\x\i.  Satan  Nm«s  of  h:$  power,  but  is  troabled  be-  (3 
ca;;$e  he  has  fiiVd  :s  his  attempt  to  tempt  Christ 
He  :$  «:r*  ar^rr?-  for  die  rebuke  that  Jesus  gave 
hir,*.  irt  the  wt'Jemess^  He  tows  that  he  will 
hxxv  >'rr.  cnx-iSci  ir.i  brought  to  helL  He 
$7<eak$  to  h-$  ^^ssa!$  m  beH.  telk  them  to  forge 
K««te  famccUity  scranc:  diains  to  bind  Christ 
TSe  *3«nk>r*  o^:<«.  tbey  are  afraid  to  have  Jesus 
r  y<^y.  isi:Ar.  cvTSRoers  that  it  xn^rht  possibly  be 
/jt  -^cr^orii  :o  Srr;s:  >.:rr  I^efe,  so  be  decides  to  go 
V  F\)areV  w.fe. 
Mx'-rx*  :Sf  *v\  ?,v^  :*-*  POite*?  wife,  "^nd  he  xal  no 
.V-^  jfutVe"  Nc:  if«T  be  »  cook  iau  she  shall 
vtvv"  X  'Tjf^'Si"  70:s»t  asi  raa  to  Uac  scaffold 
^V-x  ^'^^r  .$  **>to  a  Tiiad 


>NUk\  >Mt^^  \KaU  ar 
Netf*  ^*w»  vs^  ^^  x\v* 


tK«  W  wV  ^otf»*Viim>  3esw 


y^iUv  .VjbTArs  Vrr  fct»,-  7«$«r«df  btr 


Satan  told  her 
oe  iiafluiicii. 
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Pilate  gives  counsel  to 
save  Christ's  life;  but 
the  Jews  demand  his 
death  and  the  release 
of  Barabas. 


The  doctors  bring  Jesus  back  to  Pilate.    He  seeks  (32) 
to  persuade  them  to  let  Jesus  go.    Offers  to  set 
free   Barabas  or  Jesus.     Examines   Jesus  alone. 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  threaten  to  bring  the  matter 
before  Caesar. 

Sentence  passed.  Jesus,  the  two  thieves,  and  Bara- 
bas before  the  bar.  Barabas  is  freed;  Jesus  and 
thieves  condemned  to  be  beaten  and  crucified. 
The  two  thieves  are  Dysmas  and  Jesmas  (Dimas 
and  Gestas). 

A  stage-direction  for  the  beating  and  the  crowning 
with  thorns  as  well  as  for  the  weeping  of  the 
women. 


XXX. 


They  shall  beat  Christ 
and  nail  him  upon  a 
tree,  between  two 
thieves. 


Christ     speaks      seven 
words  on  the  cross. 


John  comforts  Mary 
and  takes  her  to  the 
Temple. 


xxxi.  Longinus  episode.  A 
spear  pierced  Christ's 
heart  and  Longinus 
was  healed.  (See 
next  play.) 
Christ's  soul  goes  to 
hell  and  overcomes 
the  fiend. 


The  Crucifixion 

xxxii.  Two  women  weep  for  Jesus ;  he  speaks  to  them, 
"Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  etc." 

Simon  appears  and  is  forced  to  carry  the  cross. 

Veronica  wipes  Jesus'  face  with  her  kerchief. 
Jesus  blesses  her  and  gives  magic  power  to  the 
kerchief. 

Crucifixion  proper,  realistic  description  of  the  nail- 
ing to  the  cross,  etc.    They  crucify  the  two  thieves. 


John  and  the  three  Marys  come  in  and  mourn  at 

the  cross. 
"Forgive  them,  Father." 
Dysmas  is  forgiven. 
Jesus  says  to  his  mother,  "Woman,  behold  thy  son, 

etc." 
Pilate  and  the  high   priests  come  in.     Pilate's  in- 
scription. 
Jesus:    '•Eloi  eloi,  etc." 
•I  thirst,  etc." 
'Into  Thy  hands,  etc." 
"It  is  finished." 
Mary   and   John    leave    the    cross    and   go    to   the 
Temple. 


"] 
((1 


The  Harrowing  of  Hell 


xxxni. 


Jesus  speaks:  '^AIl  mankind  in  heart  be  glad,  etc." 
He  tells  the  story  of  his  crucifixion  and  says  he 
shall  rise  again. 


(33) 
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Anima:     "Against  me  it  were  but  foolish  to  hold 

portas,  etc" 
Belial:    "Out  and  harrow." 
Anima   Christi   goes   to  hell   and   says,   "Attollite 

out,  etc" 


xxxn. 


Joseph  and  Nicodemus 
ask  Pilate  for  Girist's 
body.    He  consents. 


Burial  and  the  Setting  of  the  Watch 

xxxiv.    The  Centurion,  two  other  soldiers,  and  Nico-  (^ 
demus  are  at  the  cross.    They  are  convinced  of 
Christ's  divinity. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  goes  to  Pilate  and  asks  per- 
mission to  bury  Jesus.  The  request  is  granted  and 
Pilate  sends  two  soldiers  with  Joseph  to  see  if 
Jesus  is  really  dead. 

Longinus  episode:  At  the  cross  the  soldiers  see 
Longinus  and  force  him  to  pierce  Christ's  side. 
The  blood  runs  over  his  hands;  he  wipes  his 
eyes  and  is  healed.  He  worships  Christ.  (See 
Prologue,  section  number  xxxi.) 

Joseph  and  Nicodemus  take  the  body  from  the 
cross.  They  lay  the  body  in  Mary's  lap.  She 
weeps  over  her  son. 

They  place  him  in  the  grave  and  place  a  stone  be- 
fore it 

Mary  is  left  at  the  tomb. 


The    Jews    ask    for    a 

watch. 
Pilate        sends        four 

knights  to  guard  the 

tomb. 


But  Christ's  body  shall 
rise  from  the  grave 
nevertheless  and 

frighten     the    watch, 
(See  next  play.) 


Caiaphas  asks  Pilate  to  place  a  watch  at  the  tomb. 

Pilate  calls  four  soldiers  and   sends  them  to  the 
grave.    They  boast  of  their  courage. 

Pilate  sets  his  seal  on  the  stone. 

Pilate,  Annas,  and  Caiaphas  go  to  their  scaffolds, 

and  the  soldiers  are  left  at  the  tomb.    They  take 

their  places  and  then  fall  asleep. 
"Tunc   dormient   milites    et   veniet   Anima   Christi 

de  inferno,  cum  Adam  et  Eva,  Abraham,  John 

Baptist,  et  aliis." 


(3 


Harrowinii  of  Hell  and  Report  of  the  Watch 


xxxiii.  Christ  shall  bring 
his  friends  from  hell 
to  paradise. 


XXXV.    Anima    speaks:  Come    forth,    Adam   and    Eve, 


The  soul  then  goes  to 
the  tomb  and  enters 
the  body. 


it 


etc 


Adam,  Eve,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Abraham  in  turn 

express  their  gratitude. 
Anima  then  binds  the  devil  and  Belial  laments. 
"Tunc    transit    anima    Christi    ad    resuscitandum 

corpus,  quo  resuscitato,  dicat  Jesus :    'Harde  gatys 

have  I  gon,  etc' " 
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He  goes  with  them  in- 
to the  house,  and,  at 
the  breaking  of  the 
bread,  disappears. 


xxxvii.  To  Thomas  of  In- 
dia Christ  shall  ap- 
pear, and  Thomas 
shall  touch  his 
wounds. 


xxxvni. 


Christ  shall  ascend  into 
heaven;  all  his  apos- 
tles shall  be  there  and 
be  very  sad. 

Two  angels  shall  com- 
fort them  and  tell 
them  that  he  shall 
come  again. 


xxxix.  The  apostles  were 
gathered  in  Jerusa- 
lem, praying. 
The  Holy  Ghost  came 
upon  them ;  they 
spoke  in  all  tongues. 


And  later  they  departed. 


Scene  in  the  house.    Jesus  blesses  the  bread,  etc., 
and  disappears  before  their  eyes. 


Cleophas  and  Luke  go  to  the  disciples  and  tell  them 
the  story.  Peter  rejoices  and  urges  Thomas  to 
believe.  But  Thomas  says  he  will  not  believe 
until  he  has  seen  the  wounds  of  Christ. 
Christ  enters,  "Peace  be  among  you,  etc." 
He  shows  Thomas  his  wounds  and  Thomas  be- 
lieves and  repents  of  his  unbelief. 


The  Ascension 

xxxix.    Jesus  speaks:    "Peace  be  with  you,  etc.'*    Tells  ^^ 
them  to  stay  in  Jerusalem.    He  ascends. 


One  angel  comes  to  comfort  them,  tells  them  that 
Jesns  will  return,  etc. 


I  Peter  J  tells  them  to  elect  another  disciple.    They 
draw  lots  and  Matthew  is  chosen. 

Pentecost 
xl.    The  apostles  are  kneeling  and  praying  in  Jerusalem.  (4 

The  spirit  descends  upon  them.  "Et  omnes  osculant 
terram." 

The  Tews  mock  them  and  Peter  gives  his  defense. 


The  Assnmf»t%on  of  the  I'irgin 

xH.  "Ad  mea  facta  pater  assit  Deus  et  sua  mater." 

Doctor  says  that  St.  John  has  written  of  this  As- 
sumption in  a  book  called  the  Apoaypluu  He 
tells  the  story  of  Mary's  life;  how  at  fourteen, 
she  conceived  Christ,  lived  with  him  for  thirty- 
ihree  \-eans  and  after  his  death  twelve  years;  so 
that  now  she  was  three-score  years.  "Legenda 
Sanctorum"  authorizes  this  truly.  She  lived  in 
Sion  after  her  Son's  ascension  and  visited  all  the 
places  where  Christ  had  been;  Jordan,  where  he 
was  baptized,  the  place  where  he  was  captured, 
and  where  he  was  buried  and,  finally,  where  be 
ascended. 


(4 
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Upon  inquiry  ihe  Episcopus  learns  that  while  (here 
is  comparative  peace  in  llic  land  since  Jesus  was 
slain,  his  mother  is  siill  living  and  has  a  numher 
of  followers  who  travel  about  the  couiilry  preach- 
ing that  Ji'sus  is  still  living.  They  do  not  dare 
to  put  these  people  to  death,  for  fear  thai  the 
commons  will  rise.  But  ihcy  resolve  at  Mary's 
death  to  burn  her  body  and  to  slay  the  apostles. 

Mary  in  the  Temple  prays  thai  she  may  be  delivered 
from  this  life.  S.ipientia  hears  her  prayer,  sends 
an  angel  down  to  tell  his  mother  thai  in  three 
days  she  shall  ascend  to  the  presence  of  God. 
Mary  asks  that  the  apostles  may  be  present  when 
she  dies  and  that  she  may  not  see  the  5end.  The 
Angel  ascends.  Mary  tells  her  two  maidens;  she 
goes  to  her  house. 

Suddenly  John  appears  at  Mary's  house,  carried 
there  in  a  cloud.  Mary  tells  John  how  the  Jews 
have  planned  to  burn  her  body  and  asks  him  to 
prevent  it. 

Here  suddenly  all  the  apostles  appear  before  the 
gates.  (The  stage-direction  says  all  the  apostles; 
but  Peter  and  Paul  arc  the  ordy  ones  who  take 
any  pari  in  the  conversation  or  action.  These 
two  also  come  in  clouds.)  They  meet  John  antl 
he  explains  to  them  why  they  were  brought  there. 

Mary's  deathbed.  Each  apostle  lights  a  candle  and 
watches  at  the  bedside.  Jesus  descends  to  comfort 
his  mother,  acconipanicd  by  a  heavenly  choir. 
Mary  dies  while  the  choir  sings.  Two  virgins 
care  for  the  body. 

Funeral  procession.  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  carry 
the  bier.  Chorus  of  angels  sings.  Peter:  Exiit 
Israel  de  Egipto.  Apostoli:  "Facta  e«  Judea 
sanctificatio  ejus,  etc." 

The  Jewish  leaders  learn  thai  Mary  is  being  buried. 
Three  men  are  sent  to  capture  her  body.  They 
attack  Ihe  apostles  but  are  miraculously  stricken 
with  some  disease  and  two  of  them  run  away. 
One  of  them  makes  bold  to  touch  the  bier  and  his 
hand  becomes  fastened  to  it.  He  prays  Peter  to 
help  him.  Peter  bids  him  believe  and  kneel  before 
the  bier.  He  does  this  and  is  healed.  Peter  gives 
him  a  palm  and  tells  him  tn  lake  this  and  preach 
repentance  to  the  other  Jews. 

They  place  the  body  in  the  tomb  and  have  a  service 
there. 

The  Jewish  princcps  who  has  been  healed  holds  his 
palm  up  before  the  other  Jews  and  bids  ihem  be- 
lieve that  they  may  be  made  well.  One  of  them 
touches   Ihe   palm   and   is   cured.      But   the   other 
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refuses  to  forsake  the  law,  and  the  devils  come 
amd  carry  him  o£F  to  belL 
Jesus  and  die  angek  descend  to  the  apostles.  Mary's 
spirit  again  enters  the  body  and  they  ascend  to- 
gether. Jesus  crowns  her  queen  of  heaven  and 
mother  of  mercy. 


The  Judgment 

xL  xlii.    Jesus  descends  with  Michael  and  Gabriel  and  the  (4 

two  angels  summon  men  to  judgment. 
The  earth  shall  quake  ''Onmes  resurgentes  snbtus  terram  damavit  lla! 

and      graves      open.  a !  a !*    Deinde  surgentes  dicat,  lia !  a !  a !'" 

Dead  men   shall  an- 
before     God*s 

All  the  demons  call  Tlarrow  and  owt.** 

Deus  to  the  blessed:     **Venite  bcnedicti.''     Peter 

opens  the  gates  of  heaven  and  the  souls  of  the 

saved  enter. 

''Whoso    to    God    has  The  souls  of  the  damned  cry  for  mercy,  the  demons 

been  unkind.  Friend-  accuse  them.     Deus:     'To  hungry  and  thirsty, 

ship   there   shall   not  etc" 

find.- 

The  devils  go  on  accusing  and  the  "dampnandi**  ask 

for  mercy. 

Deus:  

The  play  •>  inv»m;^!cte. 

In  the  fourth  division  of  the  Obxle  we  have  a  great  number  of  complica- 
tions and  evidence  of  late  extraneous  influence,  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
found  in  the  Nativity  plays.  In  the  latter  group  there  seemed  to  be  a 
distinct  unit»  or  group  of  plays,  concerning  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  that  had 
been  incorporated,  more  or  less  completely,  into  the  cycle.  So  here  we  see 
the  influence  of  a  Passion  play,  similar  probably  to  those  that  often  existed 
in  the  southern  part  of  England.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Ais  play 
was  incorporated  as  a  whole.  The  actual  incidents  as  we  now  find  them  in 
the  plays  correspond  fairly  well  with  the  general  Prologue,  and  the  additions 
seem  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  elaborate  processions  and  prologues.  So 
that  it  is  more  probable  that  what  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  cycle  is 
a  working  over  into  another  form,  after  the  pattern  of  some  Passion  play,  of 
materials  already  present. 

In  the  play  numbered  26  (Halliwell  25 '^,  Lucifer  appears  and  recites  a 
long  prologue  in  which  he  introduces  himself  and  tells  the  story  of  his  fall, 
and  how  now  he  is  seeking  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  Christ  He  ends  with 
a  detailed  description  of  his  costume.    This  is  just  sudi  a  prologue  as  was 
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often  used  to  introduce  Passion  plays  on  tlie  continent.  Then  follow  the 
plays  of  the  Council  and  Entry,  tlie  Last  Supper,  the  Betrayal  and  Cap- 
ture; after  which  comes,  in  the  Iwenty-ninth  play,  another  long  proli^ue 
scene  with  doctors  and  expositors.  At  the  end  of  this  prologue  scene,  an 
expositor  in  doctor's  weeds,  Contemplacio  by  name,  enters  and  says  that  they 
will  now  continue  where  they  left  ofT  last  year.  He  then  mentions  as  plays 
performed  last  year,  the  Entry,  the  Maundy,  the  Betrayal  and  Capture,  which 
is  exactly  what  was  covered  since  Lucifer's  prologue.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  now  they  will  show  how  he  was  brought  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas  and 
later  before  Pilate  and  so  forth  in  his  Passion.  I  think  it  impossible  that 
this  division  into  two  parts  should  refer  to  the  whole  cycle,  which  would 
then  be  very  unevenly  divided ;  but  rather  that  this  expositor's  speech  be- 
longed to  the  Passion  play  only.  It  certainly  indicates,  for  this  part  of  the 
cycle,  an  independent  use  at  some  time  as  a  Passion  play.  The  name  Con- 
templacio may  have  been  introduced  by  the  scribe  when  he  was  copying, 
in  an  attempt  to  make  this  part  of  the  cycle  seem  consistent  with  the  Nativity 
plays. 

The  part  of  our  cycle,  covering  the  action  prescribed  by  Contemplacio. 
presents  a  number  of  noteworthy  differences  from  the  rest  of  the  cycle ;  such 
as  the  widespread  use  of  the  tumbling  meter,  and  stage-directions  that  indi- 
cate the  use  of  a  fixed  stage  and  are  peculiarly  explicit  in  matters  of  costume 
and  properties.  These  directions  are  entirely  in  English  down  to  the  scene  of 
Peter's  denial.  In  this  and  a  few  of  the  following  scenes  certain  traditional 
directions,  such  as  "Et  cantabit  gallus,"  are  written  in  Latin,  but  English 
continues  to  be  used  prevailingly  in  the  stage-directions  to  the  end  of  the  play 
of  the  Burial  and  the  Setting  of  the  Watch.  From  this  point  on.  with  but  one 
single  exception,  the  directions  are  entirely  in  Latin  and  are  in  the  same  sim- 
ple form  that  we  have  found  before  in  the  plays  covering  Old  Te'^tament  sub- 
jects, and  the  life  of  Christ  up  to  the  Passion.  The  use  of  the  tumbling 
meter,  with  but  one  exception,  also  ends  at  this  point,  Moreover,  in  the 
manuscript  these  plays  follow  immediately  upon  one  another  without  any 
blank  spaces  between  them,  except  at  the  point  that  Contemplacio  marks 
as  the  division  in  the  Passion  play,  until  the  end  of  the  play  of  the  Appear- 
ance to  Mary  Magdalene.  After  that  the  blank  spaces  are  left  regularly 
at  the  end  of  each  play  as  they  have  been  in  the  other  parts  of  the  cycle  that 
have  appeared  to  be  simple  and  unmodified. 

Thus  the  meter  and  the  stage-directions,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Con- 
templacio speaks  only  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  not  of  the  resurrection, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  foreign  influence  ends  with  the  play  of  the 
Burial  and  the  Setting  of  the  Watch ;  whereas  the  appearance  of  the  manu- 
script might  point  to  the  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  as  the  end. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  individual  plays  it  may  be  well  to 
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indicate  in  an  abbreviated  form  the  variation  of  Halliwell's  division  of  the 
plays  from  that  of  the  manuscript.    I  have  followed  the  manuscript. 

Manuscript  Halliwell 


26 


27 


29 


30 


31 


82 


Demon  Prologue 
Council  of  the  Jews 


The  Entry 


Jesus  Weeping  over  Jerusalem 


The  Last  Supper  and  Continuation  of  Council 


28  The   Betrayal  and   Capture 


The  Doctors'  Prologue 
Herod 


Trial  before  Caiaphas 
Peter's  Denial 


Remorse  of  Judas 


Jesus  before  Pilate 


Jesus  before  Herod 


Pilate's  Wife's  Dream 


The  Second  Trial  before  Pilate 


Weeping  of  the  Women  and  Veronica 
Crucifixion 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


SO 


31 


32 
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3S 
H 

l-iarrowiiiE  of  Hell  I 

33 
34 

as 

36 

37 
38 

Burial  and   Longiiitis 

Selling  of  the  Watcli 

IB 

llarrnwingof  Hell  II 

Jesus  Hails  His  Mother 

Repori  of  the  Walch 

36 

Tlie   Three   Mar>s 

37 

Mary   Magdalene 

38 

Percgrini  and  ihe  Incredulity  of  Thomas 

The  Council  and  Entry 
The  Prologue  for  this  play  provides  for  nothing  more  than  Palm  Sunday 
and  the  children,  whereas  the  play  presents  in  addition  the  introductory                   ' 
speeches  of  Lucifer  and  John  the  Baptist,  the  convening  of  the  council, 
Peter's  and  John's  sermons  to  the  Jews,  and  the  healing  of  the  two  blind  men. 
On    folio    142b   of    the   manuscript,    immediately    after    the    council    scene, 
appears  this  direction:     "Here  enteryth  the  apostyl   Petyr  and  John  the 
evangelist  with  him,  Peter  seyng."    This  and  the  following  speech  of  Peter's 
is  crossed  out.  and  we  have  instead  a  speech  by  Jesus,  in  which  he  addresses 
himself  first  to  the  Jews,  and  then  sends  his  disciples  into  the  city,  after                   i 
which  he  leaves.    When  Christ  has  left,  Peter  and  John  begin  to  preach  to 
the  people,  and  here  we  have  the  speech  by  Peter  that  had  been  crossed  out 
before.    The  direction,  however,  is  not  repeated.    This  may  indicate,  it  seems 
to  me.  that  in  this  place  we  had  originally  a  very  simple  play  of  the  entry. 
which  began  with  Peters  speech  and  included  simply  the  homage  of  the  four 
citizens  and  the  songs  of  the  children.    In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  Jesus'  speech  at  the  end  of  the  play,  just  before  the  healing  of 
the  two  blind  men,"  the  first  four  lines  are  a  repetition  of  his  first  speech." 
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This  would  leave  the  council  scene,  Jesus'  two  speeches,  and  the  healing  of 
the  two  blind  men  to  be  considered  as  later  additions  to  the  cycle. 

The  play  is  written  largely  in  single  and  double  quatrains,  the  latter  pre- 
vailing. The  tumbling  measure  also  makes  its  frequent  appearance,  notably 
in  the  speeches  of  Demon,  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  Annas'  first  speech  as 
well  as  those  of  his  two  doctors  (to  the  top  of  page  246  In  Halliwell).  Two 
stanzas  (on  pages  246  and  247)  where  Caiaphas  is  speaking,  just  before  the 
messenger  from  Annas  appears,  and  also  the  last  three  stanzas  of  Peter's 
speech,*'  are  also  written  in  the  tumbling  verse. 

The  prologue  stanza  makes  its  appearance  in  the  scene  where  Jesus  asks 
his  disciples  to  go  into  the  city  and  in  the  conversation  with  the  Burgensis, 
with  the  exception  that  the  first  four  lines  of  Jesus'  speech,  which  are 
repeated  later,  form  a  separate  quatrain. 

The  following  stage-direction  from  this  play  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
peculiarities  of  the  directions  in  this  part  of  the  cycle :  ''Here  xal  Annas 
shewyn  hymself  in  his  stage,  be  seyn  after  a  busshop  of  the  hoold  lawe,  in 
a  skarlet  gowne,  and  over  that  a  blew  tabbard  furryd  with  whyte,  and  a 
mytere  on  his  hed,  after  the  hoold  lawe;  ij.  doctorys  stondyng  by  hym  in 
furryd  hodys,  and  on  befom  hem  with  his  staff  of  astat,  and  eche  of  hem 
on  here  hedys  a  furryd  cappe,  with  a  gret  knop  in  the  crownc,  and  on 
stondyng  befom  as  a  Sarazyn,  the  wiche  xal  be  his  masangere."**  This 
careful  attention  to  the  position  and  costumes  of  the  characters  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  simple  plays  that  precede  this  group.  The  elaborateness  of  the 
stage  properties  called  for,  the  frequent  mentions  of  "the  place"  indicate  a 
fixed  stage  for  this  gjoup  of  plays.  Thus  while  the  messenger  is  speaking 
to  Caiaphas  in  his  scaffold,  Rewfyn  and  Leyon  appear  in  "the  place."  And 
later  "the  buskopys  with  here  clerkes  and  the  Phariseus  mett,  in  the  myd 
place,  and  ther  xal  be  a  lytil  oratory  with  stolys  and  cusshonys  clenly  beseyn, 
lyche  as  it  were  a  cownsel-hous."'®  A  little  while  later,  after  Christ  has 
made  his  speecli  to  the  Jews,  we  are  told  that  he  rides  out  of  "the  place,"  etc. 
I  have  also  noticed  that,  beginning  with  the  direction  concerning  the  citizens' 
homage  to  Jesus,'*  we  have  the  frequent  substitution  of  qw  for  wh  in  such 
words  as  qzvan  and  qwat^^ 

The  Last  Supper  and  ContintuUion  of  Council 

This  play  also  appears  to  have  been  very  much  modified.  The  Prologue 
provides  for  the  Supper  and  for  .the  selling  of  Christ  by  Judas,  but  not  for 
the  elaborate  council  scene  which  we  find  here.  This,  I  think,  must  have 
been  a  part  of  the  Passion  play.    It  seems  probable  that  the  original  play 

«T  HAlliwell,  p.  252.  <•  Halliwell,  p.  254.  «•  Htlliwell,  p.  244. 

M  |UUiw«»,  p.  249.  n  Halliw«ll,  p.  256. 

»!•  tb«  manutcript  the  luune  Wyllom  Dere  is  written  in  the  margin  of  the  6nt  page  of  thia 
pIlX. 
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included  simply  the  scene  of  the  Supper  and  Judas'  withdrawal,  to  meet 
cither  with  the  Jews  or,  possibly,  the  devil.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  simply 
sohloquized.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  slage-direction  for  the  Demon's 
speech"  states  that  this  scene  may  be  included  or  omitted  at  tlie  pleasure  of 
the  perfonners. 

That  tlie  Mary  Magdalene  episode  is  a  later  addition  the  manuscript 
indicates  clearly.  On  folio  148b  the  direction,  "Here  Judas  Caryoth  comyth 
into  the  place,""  has  been  crossed  out,  also  the  name  Jesus  as  the  next  j 
speaker.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pape  three  lines,  "as  a  ciirsyd."  "my  herte  is 
ryth,"  and  "now  cowntyrfetyd  I  have,"  have  been  written  and  crossed  out 
The  first  of  these  lines  is  the  opening  line  of  Mary's  speech;"  the  second  is 
the  first  line  of  Christ's  speech  after  the  Mary  Magdalene  episode,"  intro-  ' 
ducing  the  scene  where  Jesus  says  one  of  his  disciples  shall  betray  him;  the 
third  line  is  the  opening  line  of  Judas'  speech,  which  follows  the  scene  be- 
tween Jesus  and  his  disciples,'"  Evidently  the  direction,  "Here  Judas  goth 
into  the  place."  which  is  crossed  out  in  the  manuscript,  though  printed  by 
Halliwell  {p.  263),  is  the  same  as  that  which  precedes  this  last-mentioned 
speech  of  Judas."  This  confusion  would  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  the 
scribe  had  at  first  intended  to  introduce  the  scene  where  Judas  sells  Christ 
to  the  doctors,  immediately  after  Annas'  last  speech,"  and  thus  make  of  the 
council  one  continuous  scene.  Then  later  it  seems  that  he  thought  to  intro- 
duce the  scene  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples*^  at  this  point,  but  finally 
decided  to  introduce  ihe  Mary  Magdalene  episode.  This  episode  occupies 
folios  149  and  149b  in  the  manuscript,  and  the  handwriting  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  written  by  the  same  scribe,  but  at  a  different  time  and  with  a 
different  pen.  It  is  much  more  closely  written.  Perhaps  this  indicates  that 
at  first  the  scene  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples  followed  Annas'  speech 
(p.  263)  and  that  the  story  of  Mary  was  written  in  at  a  later  time  on  a  blank 
page  that  had  been  left  there." 

Metrically  the  play  prescnCs  two  main  forms.  The  Mary  Magdalene 
episode  is  in  the  prologue  stanza,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  play  is  in 
double  quatrains.  The  scene  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  the  one  where  he  establishes  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (pp.  270-274),  are  in  the  tumbling  meter,  which  may  point  to  a  later 
origin  for  these  parts.  There  are  also  three  cases  of  couplets  in  the  play 
(pp.  274,  276). 
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The  Betrayal 


The  preceding  play  ends  with  the  direction,  "Here  Jhesus  goth  to  Betany- 
ward,  and  his  dyscipulys  folwyng  with  sad  contenawns,  Jhesus  seyng,"  and 
this  play  opens  with  Jesus'  speech  on  the  way  to  the  garden,  Either  this 
direction  ought  to  be  transferred  to  this  play,  or  the  speech  belongs  to  the 
play  of  the  Last  Supper.  However,  if  we  conceive  these  plays  to  have  been 
performed  on  a  stationary  stage,  considerations  of  this  kind  are  of  very  little 
importance." 

The  Angel's  ministering  to  Jesus  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Prologue.  His 
bringing  a  chalice  and  the  host  is  a  theological  touch.  Moreover,  the  Pro- 
logue says  that  Christ's  disciples  forsake  him,  but  there  is  no  direction  in  the 
play  to  that  effect.  The  laments  of  the  Marys  arc  also  omitted  from  the 
Prologue;  and  these  laments  are  also  written  in  the  tumbling  meter,  whereas 
(he  rest  of  the  play  is  in  simple  single  and  double  quatrain  stanzas. 

Trial  I  (Herod,  Trial  before  Caiaphas  and  Peter's  Denial) 

The  play  of  the  Betrayal  ends  on  folio  162  of  the  manuscript  and  folio 
I62b  is  blank.  The  prologue  of  the  doctors  is  written  in  on  ff.  163  and 
163b  in  a  different  hand;  then,  except  for  a  few  scribbles,  ff.  164  and  164b 
are  blank.  So  that  the  next  play  does  not  actually  begin  before  folio  165, 
although  the  doctors'  prologue  does  occur  before:  nor  does  the  number  29 
appear  before  this  point.  After  this  there  are  no  blank  spaces  in  the  manu- 
script until  the  end  of  the  play  of  Christ's  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  hand  in  which  Contemplacio's  speech  is  written  seems  to  differ  both 
from  that  of  the  usual  scribe  and  also  from  that  of  the  doctors'  prologue. 

The  general  Prologue  for  this  play  promises  nothing  more  than  a  trial 
before  Caiaphas  and  Peter's  denial,  and  these  portions  of  the  play  are  written 
in  simple  meters.  The  actual  trial  before  Caiaphas'"  is  in  simple  quatrains, 
with  a  good  deal  of  confusion  of  rhyme  due  to  the  short  speeches  in  the 
buffeting  scenes,  etc. ;  the  scene  of  Peter's  denial  is  in  couplets,  ending  in 
a  simple  quatrain.  But  the  other  parts  of  the  play,  Contemplacio's  speech, 
the  speeches  of  Herod  and  the  soldiers,  the  messenger's  tidings  to  Annas, 
Annas'  greeting  of  Jesus,  and  Peter's  lament  are  written  almost  entirely  in 
tumbling  quatrains.  Thus  it  seems  probable  that  all  of  the  play  except  the 
actual  trial  before  Caiaphas  and  Peter's  denial  is  late. 

The  appearance  of  the  stage-directions  would  also  seem  to  support  such 
a  theory.  In  the  first  part  of  the  play  we  find  the  same  elaborate  sort  of 
directions  that  characterize  this  part  of  the  cycle:  "What  tyme  that  pro- 
cessyon  is  enteryd  into  the  place,  and  the  Herowdys  takyn  his  schaffalde, 
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and  Pylat  and  Annas  and  Cayplias  here  schaffaldys ;  also  than  come  ther  an 
exposytour,  in  doctorys  wede,  thus  seyng."  But  with  the  buffeting  scenes  in 
the  Trial  before  Caiaphas  and  in  Peter's  Denial  we  have  the  occasional  use 
of  simple  Latin  stage-directions.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Latin  direc- 
tions since  the  Lazarus  play. 


Trial  U  (Remorse  of  Judas,  Jesus  before  Pilate  ond  Herod) 

Tliis  play,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  be  a  reworking  of  what  was  in  the 
cycle  originally  two  plays,  with  some  introduction  of  new  material.  If  the 
Remorse  of  Judas  was  a  separate  play,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  presented 
as  a  sort  of  interlude  between  the  two  trials  before  Pilate.  Strangely  enough 
the  Prologue  makes  no  mention  of  a  trial  before  Herod.  Combining  this 
with  the  fact  that  the  parts  of  the  preceding  play  concerning  Herod  were  also 
omitted  from  the  Prologue,  it  would  seem  that  Herod  was  introduced  into 
this  part  of  the  cycle  at  the  time  of  revision. 

In  connection  with  the  first  trial  before  Pilate,  the  Prologue  states  that 
Christ  shall  be  tried  together  with  thieves.  But  the  thieves  do  not  actually 
appear  until  the  second  trial  before  Pilate.  There,  however,  they  are  omitted 
from  the  Prologue.  There  are  also  in  this  play  two  other  minor  points  of 
disagreement  between  Prologue  and  plays.  The  former  provides  that  Pilate's 
wife  shall  go  to  rest,  a  thing  which  does  not  occur  in  the  play ;  also,  the  play 
as  it  now  stands  presents  no  scene  where  the  devil  carries  Judas  off  to  hell, 
but  simply  states  that  he  goes  to  hang  himself. 

The  meter  of  the  play  as  a  whole  is  very  simple,  largely  simple  quatrains 
with  an  occasional  double  quatrain.  A  part  of  the  scene  where  Pilate  ques- 
tions Jesus"  is  written  in  couplets.  The  tumbling  meter  makes  its  appear- 
ance only  in  the  first  part  of  the  play  where  Caiaphas  calls  the  messenger 
and  the  messenger  delivers  his  message  first  to  Pilate  and  then  to  Caiaphas. 

The  last  stage-direction  in  the  play  indicates  beyond  any  douht  that  these 
plays  were  presented  on  a  fixed  stage :  "Here  enteryth  Satan  into  the  place 
in  the  most  orrjble  wyse,  and  qwyl  that  he  pleyth,  thei  xal  don  on  Jhesus 
dothis  and  overest  a  whyte  clothe,  and  leydyn  hym  abowth  the  place  and 
than  to  Pylat,  be  the  tyme  that  hese  wyff  hath  pleyd."  This  play  contains 
one  Latin  stage-direction. 

Trial  I! J  (Pilate's  Wife's  Dream  and  the  Condemnation) 

Satan's  prologue,  which  is  not  provided  for  in  the  general  Prologue,  and 
is  also  written  in  the  tumbling  meter,  probably  does  not  belong  to  the  original 
cyde.    The  scene  of  the  council  in  hell  is  also  omitted  from  the  Prol{^rue 
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and  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  period.  It  is,  however,  written  in  simple 
quatrains,  which  is  the  prevailing  meter  of  the  play.  With  the  exception, 
noted  before,  that  the  thieves,  placed  by  the  Prologue  in  the  preceding  play, 
actually  appear  here,  the  rest  of  the  action  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Prologue  and  probably  represents  an  early  stage  of  the  cycle. 

This  play  also  employs  a  number  of  couplets  in  addition  to  the  prevailing 
simple  quatrains.**  Here  also  we  have  the  occasional  appearance  of  simple 
Latin  stage-directions. 


The  Crucifixion 

Jesus'  speech  to  the  Jewish  women,  "Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  etc.,"  is 
written  in  tumbling  meter,  and  probably  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  that 
represented  by  the  Prologue.  Although  the  laments  of  the  women,  Simon's 
carrying  of  the  cross,  and  the  Veronica  episode  are  written  in  simple  quat- 
rains, their  omission  from  the  Prologue  may  indicate  that  they  were  later 
borrowings  into  the  cycle.  The  Veronica  story  occurs  only  in  this  and  the 
York  cjcles;  it  comes  from  a  legendan.'  source,  such  as  would  probably  not 
have  been  used  in  this  cycle  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Prologue.  The 
forgiving  of  Dysmas  and  Pilate's  inscription  are  also  omitted  from  the 
Prologue,  and  the  latter  incident  is  introduced  by  just  such  a  stage-direction 
as  we  believe  is  characteristic  of  tlie  Passion  play. 

After  Pilate  has  gone  back  to  his  scaffold  we  have  the  reappearance  of 
the  ballad  stanza  aaabcccb,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  this  play  and 
throughout  the  next. 


The  Harroiving  of  Hell  1 

Although  the  one  stage-direction  here  is  in  English,  the  play  is  ex- 
tremely simple  and  seems  to  be  in  its  original  form.  The  second  scene  of  the 
Harrowing  of  Hell  {a  part  of  the  Resurrection  play)  is  also  written  in  the 
ballad  meter,  and  the  action  follows  immediately  upon  that  of  the  first  Har- 
rowing of  Hell,  as  if  the  two  had  at  one  time  been  a  single  play.  However, 
that  must  have  been  before  the  Prologue  was  written,  for  that  provides  for 
a  division  just  as  we  find  it  here. 

There  seem  to  be  no  indications  of  any  influence  from  the  Passion  play 
in  either  of  these  two  scenes.  But  there  may  have  been  some  change  in  the 
order  of  the  incidents  in  this  part  of  the  cycle.  In  the  Prologue  the  Longinus 
story  is  placed  with  the  first  Harrowing  of  Hell,  the  two  constituting  a  sep- 
arate pageant,  whereas  as  the  cycle  now  stands,  the  first  Harrowing  of  Hell 
stands  alone,  and  the  Longinus  episode  is  placed  with  the  play  of  the  Burial. 
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The  Burial  and  the  Selling  of  the  Watch 

Although  this  play  corresponds  lairly  we!!,  as  far  as  incidents  are  con- 

Icemed,  with  the  genera!  Prologue,  it  presents  some  !ittle  evidence  of  for- 

I  dgn  influence  in  that  both  English  stage-directions  and  the  tumbling  meter 

[■  are  used  to  some  extent.    This  meter  makes  its  appearance  in  the  conversa- 

.  tion  of  the  Centurion  and  the  other  two  soldiers  at  the  cross.     The  other 

scenes  of  the  play  are  written  either  in  simple  quatrains  or  in  the  ballad 

stanza.    Nicodemus""  speaks  one  stanza  in  the  ballad  strophe.  The  rest  of  the 

burial  scene  and  the  first  part  of  the  Settmg  of  the  Watch,  are  in  quatrains; 

but  beginning  with  Affraunt's  speech  to  Pilate  on  the  way  to  the  tomb,  (he 

ballad  measure  is  again  employed.     In  the  first  part  of  this  last  scene  the 

lines  are  generally  four  feet  long,  but  the  last  stanza  of  Pilate's  speech  and 

the  conversation  of  the  soldiers  at  the  grave  are  in  the  very  short  line  ballad 

stanza,  often  running  into  the  form  a  a  b  c  c  b. 

This  play  marks  the  end  of  the  influence  of  the  Passion  play.  The  fol- 
lowing plays,  though  not  always  corresponding  in  every  detail  with  the  Pro- 
logue, are,  with  the  exception  of  the  play  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
very  simple.  There  is  only  one  further  instance  (in  the  play  of  Thomas)  of 
the  use  of  the  tumbling  meter;  and  only  one  stage-direction  in  English  (in 
the  play  of  Mary  Magdalene)  throughout  the  rest  of  the  cycle.  The  stage- 
directions  are  again  simple,  as  they  were  in  the  first  part  of  the  cycle,  and 
there  is  no  further  mention  of  "the  place."  The  play  of  Mary  Magdalene 
ends  with  an  "Explicit  apparicio  Mariae  Magdalen,"  and  each  succeeding 
play,  except  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  begins  with  a  direction  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  an  "Incipit."  The  play  of  Pentecost  also  ends  with 
an  "Amen." 


I  Resurrection  and  Awakening  of  the  Watch 

r  At  the  end  of  the  Crucifixion  a  stage-direction,  in  agreement  with  the 
Prologue,  states  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  goes  to  the  Temple.  But  in 
the  play  of  the  Burial  she  is  present  and  at  the  end  is  said  to  be  left  with  the 
other  Marys  at  the  tomb.  The  Prologue  for  the  Burial  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  this,  but  states  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  play  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, that  Christ  goes  to  the  Temple  to  find  his  mother ;  whereas  in  the  play 
of  the  Resurrection  Christ  seems  to  find  liis  mother  at  the  tomb.  Thus  the 
action  in  the  Prologue  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  direction  at  the 
end  of  the  play  of  the  Crucifixion,  whereas  the  action  that  follows  this  direc- 
tion in  the  plays  is  not  consistent.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  cycle,  at  the  time 
which  the  Prologue  represents,  Mary  went  to  the  Temple  after  the  cruci- 
fixion and  remained  there  to  meet  Christ  after  his  resurrection;  whereas  in 
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some  other  play,  wliich  has  influenced  this  cvcle,  the  Marys  were  left  at  the 
tomb  after  the  burial  and  remained  there  to  be  ready  for  the  play  of  Christ's 
Appearance  to  the  Three  Marys.  In  this  latter  play,  tlie  play  of  the  Three 
Marys  probably  stood  for  the  Resurrection  and  there  probably  was  no 
special  appearance  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Virgin  Mary  is  not  one  of  the  three  women  who  go  to  the  tomb, 
according  to  the  direction  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  of  the  Three  Marys. 
"Hie  venient  ad  sepulchrum  Maria  Magdalene.  Maria  Jacobi,  et  Maria  Sa- 
lome, etc."  The  direction  first  quoted  is  also  inconsistent  with  that  at  the 
end  of  the  Burial  referred  to  above:  "Here  the  princes  xal  do  reverens  to 
oure  Lady,  and  gon  here  way.  and  leve  the  Maryes  at  the  sepulchre."  -If  our 
theory  is  correct,  the  direction  stating  that  the  three  Marys  go  to  the  ^ave 
belongs  to  the  second  play  which  we  believe  has  influenced  the  cycle. 

Another  inconsistency  between  Prologue  and  cycle  appears  in  that  the 
former  does  not  specifically  mention  the  awakening  of  the  watch,  although 
it  does  seem  to  imply  some  such  scene  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  preceding 
play,  when  in  providing  for  the  setting  of  the  watch,  it  suggests  that  at  the 
resurrection  Christ  shall  frighten  the  soldiers.  Possibly  in  the  old  cycle  this 
scene  occurred  in  the  same  pageant  with  the  setting  of  the  watch. 


The  Remaining  Plays  of  the  Cycle 

The  play  of  the  Journey  to  Einmau3  is  a  very  simple  biblical  play  and 
agrees  with  the  Prologue  with  the  exception  that  the  Prologue  treats  the 
story  of  Thomas  as  a  separate  pageant.  The  use  of  the  tumbling  meter  in 
this  second  part  of  the  play  would  seem  to  be  very  significant  in  the  light  of 
this  inconsistency.  It  looks  as  if  at  the  time  of  the  revising  of  the  cycle  the 
original  Thomas  play  had  been  rewritten  in  this  late  meter  and  appended  to 
the  regular  Peregrini  play. 

In  the  Ascension  play  one  angel  only  appears;  whereas  the  Prologue 
states  that  there  shall  be  two.  At  the  end  of  the  play  Peter  (whose  name 
is  omitted  from  the  manuscript  and  also  from  Halliwell's  edition)  makes  a 
speech  to  the  disciples  telling  them  to  elect  another  apostle,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  Prologue  but  is  consistent  with  the  Bible  story." 

The  play  of  Pentecost  is  remarkably  short  consisting  of  only  thirty-nine 
lines.  It  would  almost  seem  that  it,  like  the  Judgment  play,  must  be  a  frag;- 
ment,  though  there  is  no  indication  of  this  in  the  manuscript,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  play.  In  the  Judgment  play  we  have  at  the  end  the  name  "Deus" 
indicated  as  the  next  speaker,  but  no  speech  is  provided  for  him. 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Prologue  and  is 
written  in  a  different  hand  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cycle.    It  is  different 
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in  tone  and  much  more  elaborate  than  any  of  the  other  plays.  Directions 
such  as  the  following:  "Hie  canlabunt  org,""''  and  '"Et  hie  ascendent  in 
coelum  cantanttbus  organis,"'*  may  be  thought  to  indicate  that  this  play  was 
at  some  time  performed  in  a  church. 

Metrically  this  play  is  very  much  confused.  There  arc  a  number  of 
passages  in  the  prologue  stanza,  also  a  number  of  quatrains.  Some  of  these 
quatrains  are  double,  thus,  abababab.  and  a  number  of  them  also  begin 
with  a  couplet,  aabababab.  Five  stanzas  scattered  through  the  play 
seem  to  show  a  confusion  of  quatrains  with  the  ballad  stanza,  a  a  a  b  a  fa- 
aba  b."  The  play  shows  throughout,  however,  longer  lines  than  the  rest 
of  the  cycle. 

With  the  exception  of  this  play  and  the  Thomas  scene,  noted  before,  this 
last  part  of  the  cycle  is  very  simple  metrically,  presenting  three  main  forms 
of  meter,  the  ballad  stanza,  the  double  quatrain,  and  the  prologue  stanza. 
The  Resurrection  and  the  Three  Marys  down  to  Magdalene's  speech  lo  the 
apostles  are  in  the  ballad  stanza.  Beginning  with  this  speech  and  throughout 
the  next  two  plays  as  far  as  the  scene  of  the  Incredulit>'  of  Thomas  the 
simple  double  quatrain  form  is  employed,  with  an  occasional  single  quatrain 
in  the  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene.  The  Thomas  scene  is  in  tumbling 
quatrains.  The  remaining  three  plays  are  in  the  prologue  stanza.  In  the 
Ascension  and  Pentecost  the  form  of  the  stanza  has  been  slightly  changed 
from  ababababcdddc  to  ababbcbcdeeed,  but  the  Judgment 
play  resumes  the  old  form. 


CONCLUSION 

It  appears,  then,  ironi  our  study  that  the  Prologue  provides  for  the  fol- 
r  lowing  incidents : 

1.  Creation  of  Angels  and  Fall  of  Lucifer 

2.  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man 

3.  Cain  and  Abel  i 

4.  Noah  and  the  Flood  I 

5.  Abraham  and  Isaac 

6.  Moses  and  the  Laws 

7.  Prophets  (prophecies  of  a  queen) 

8.  Mary's  Betrothal  (in  two  parts) 

9.  Salutation 

10,  Joseph's  Trouble  about  Mary 

11.  The  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(This  section  is  a  simple  quatrain  and  probably  not  a  part  of  the  original 

Iprologue.) 
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12.  Joseph  and  the  Midwives 
(Also  a  quatrain.) 

13.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 

14.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 

15.  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  (including  a  Flight  into  Egypt) 

16.  The  Death  of  Herod 

17.  Christ  and  the  Doctors 

18.  The  Baptism  of  Christ 

19.  The  Temptation  (including  a  Council  in  Hell) 

20.  The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery 

21.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus 

22.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem 

23.  The  Last  Supper  (including  Judas'  Selling  of  Christ) 

24.  The  Betrayal 

25.  Christ  before  Caiaphas  (including  Peter's  Denial) 

26.  Christ  before  Pilate 

27.  The  Remorse  of  Judas 

28.  Pilate's  Wife's  Dream  and  the  Second  Trial  before  Pilate 

29.  The  Crucifixion 

30.  Longinus  and  the  First  Harrowing  of  Hell 

31.  Burial  and  Setting  of  the  Watch 

32.  Second  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  Christ's  Salutation  to  His  Mother  (i.  e., 

The  Resurrection) 

33.  The  Three  Marys  {Quern  Quaeritis) 

34.  Mary  Magdalene  (Hortulanus) 

35.  Qeophas  and  Luke  (Peregrini) 

36.  Thomas  of  India 

37.  The  Ascension 

38.  Pentecost 

39.  Doomsday 

Mr.  E.  N.  S.  Thompson  in  an  article  on  Ludus  Coventriae^^  expresses  the 
opinion  that  this  Prologue  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  cycle,  but  is  ante- 
dated by  the  plays.  This  view,  however,  I  can  not  agree  with.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  Prologue  and  the  cycle  in  all  essential  scenes,  and  in  such 
peculiarities  as  (1)  the  emphasis  on  the  Virgin  in  the  Prophecies,  (2)  the 
prefixing  of  a  council  in  hell  to  the  regular  Temptation  play,  (3)  the  division 
of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  into  two  scenes,  (4)  the  fact  that  Christ  appears 
to  his  mother  in  the  Resurrection  before  he  is  seen  by  the  three  Marys,  and 
many  other  instances  make  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Prologue  belongs 

*^  Af oJ.  Lmmg.  Xotts,  xxi. 
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to  the  cycle.  Moreover,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  plays  here  provided  for, 
while  sufficient  for  a  complete  cycle,"  provide  only  for  very  simple  biblical 
scenes.  As  the  Prologue  now  stands  there  are  only  three  scenes  that  come 
from  Apochryphal  sources,  namely,  Mary's  Betrothal,  the  Trial  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  Joseph  and  the  Midwives,  and  two  of  these  seem  from  metri- 
cal evidences  to  be  later  additions.  So  that  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
the  Prologue  is  antedated  by  the  plays,  but  rather  that  it  represents  an  earlier 
and  more  primitive  form  of  the  same  cycle.  Thus  the  theory  that  the  Pro- 
logue represents  an  early  stage  of  our  plays  and  that  those  scenes  which  do 
not  appear  there  are  later  modifications  of  the  cycle,  appears  to  be  tenable. 

Chief  among  these  modifications  are  the  Virgin  play  in  the  Nativity 
group  of  plays,  and  the  Passion  play  in  the  third  group.  In  addition  to 
these  two  main  instances,  it  will  be  remembered  that  other  scenes  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Prologue,  such  as  the  Lamech  episode  in  the  play  of  Noah's 
Flood,  the  story  of  the  Cherry-tree  in  the  Journey  to  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Veronica  episode  in  the  Crucifixion  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
period  of  revision. 

To  support  this  conclusion  an  examination  of  the  metrical  arrangement 
of  the  cycle  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  tumbling  measure,  which  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  meter  of  a  redactor,  is  used  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
the  Virgin  and  Passion  plays,  and  that  it  appears  elsewhere  only  in  such  parts 
of  the  cycle  as  bear  evidence  of  revision :  namely,  the  Lamech  episode,  tlie 
Cherry-tree  episode,  Herod's  first  boastful  speech  in  the  play  of  the  Magi, 
and  Christ's  appearance  to  Thomas. 

The  following  table  represents  the  general  distribution  of  the  various 
verse-forms  throughout  the  cycle.  It  omits,  however,  the  form  a  a  b  s  a  b- 
bcbc  which  appears  only  in  the  last  half  of  Joseph's  Trouble  about  Mary 
and  in  the  play  of  the  Purification. 


Ellabeth,  which  mtf  » 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  prologue  stanza  is  used  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
forms  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  cycle,  and  also  appears  to  some  extent 
in  the  plays  dealing  with  the  Nativity.  The  plays  of  the  Baptism  and 
Temptation  are  written  entirely  in  this  form,  but  after  that  the  stanza  does 
not  occur  again  until  the  Ascension.  The  quatrain  measure  is  predominating 
in  the  main  body  of  the  cycle.  The  double  quatrain  stanza  begins  in  the  play 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  is  used  pretty  generally  through  the  Nativity 
group  and  the  plays  concerning  the  life  of  Christ  from  the  Dispute  with  the 
Doctors  through  the  first  half  of  the  Passion.  Beginning  with  the  second 
half  of  the  Passion  play  the  single  quatrains  seem  to  be  preferred  to  the 
double. 

In  the  Old  Testament  plays  there  is  only  a  single  instance  of  the  ballad 
measure,  God's  visit  to  the  Garden  of  Exien  in  the  play  of  the  Fall  of  Man. 
It  is  not  used  to  any  extent  until  after  the  Virgin  play  in  the  Trial  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  and  a  few  of  the  plays  immediately  following  that.  Then  it  does 
not  occur  again  before  the  last  part  of  the  Crucifixion  and  is  used  generally 
in  the  plays  dealing  with  the  Resurrection.  There  is  no  extensive  use  of 
couplets;  but  when  they  do  appear,  it  is  in  scenes  that  it  would  seem  must 
have  been  parts  of  the  original  cycle. 

A  study  of  the  stage-directions  also  substantiates  the  theory  that  the 
Prologue  represents  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  cycle;  since 
those  parts  which  correspond  most  closely  with  the  Prologue  employ  simple 
Latin  stage-directions;  whereas  the  later  and  more  complicated  portions  of 
the  cycle  use  English  stage-directions  as  follows : 


Entirely  Latin 


English  and  Latin      -j 


Fall  of  Lucifer 
Fall  of  Man 
Cain  and  Abel 
Noah's  Flood 
Abraham  and  Isaac 
Moses  and  the  Tables 
Prophets 

The  Barrenness  of  Anna 

Mary's  Presentation  in  the  Temple 


Latin  \  Mary's  Betrothal 

English  and  Latin       |  Salutation  and  Conception 

None  I  Joseph's  Trouble  about  Mary 

English  and  Latin       {  The  Visit  to  Elizabeth 
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Entirely  Latin 


English  and  Latin 


Entirely  Latin 


1 


The  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
Joseph  and  the  Midwives 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 

The  Purification 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  etc. 

Christ  and  the  Doctors 

The  Baptism  of  Christ 

The  Temptation 

The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery 

The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus 


Entirely  English 


Council  of  the  Jews  and  Entry 

The  Last  Supper 

The  Betrayal 

Herod  and  Christ  before  Caiaphas 


Prevailingly  English 
(with  the  excep- 
tions noted) 


Actual  Trial  before  Caiaphas 


Et  clamabunt  onmes 

Et  percuciet  super  caput 

Et  cantabit  gallus 

Trial  before  Pilate  and  Herod     |  Et  clamabunt 

Hie  unus  afferet  aquam 
Et  clamabunt 
Et  curret 

Et  clamabunt   omnes 
Hie  quasi  semimortua,  etc. 
Tunc  transiet  Maria  ad  Templum 
Harrowing  of  Hell 
Burial  and  Setting 


Pilate's  Wife's  Dream  and 
Second  Trial  before  Pilate 


Crucifixion 


of  the  Watch 


Tunc  ibunt  ad  sepulcrum  Pilate,  etc. 


Entirely  Latin 
(with  the  one 
exception  noted) 


Mary  Magdalene 


Second  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  Resurrection 
The  Three  Maries 

Maria  Magdalen  goth  to  the  grave  and 
wepyth  and  seyth 
Peregrini  and  Thomas 
Ascension 
Pentecost 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Doomsday 


The  question  of  the  method  of  presentation  of  these  plays  is  still  an 
unsolved  problem.  Mr.  Davidson^*  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Hegge  plays, 
as  he  calls  them,  were  not  presented  in  separate  pageants,  but  that  the  entire 
cycle  was  intended  for  presentation  in  three  successive  days  or  years.    He 

"t^  Studies  in  English  Mystery  Plays,  pp.  m-\7A. 
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also  suggests  tliat  the  same  tree  was  used  in  the  Cherry-tree  episode  and  in 
ihe  play  of  the  Three  Kinp:s,"  Mr.  Thompson"  divides  the  cycle,  for  pur- 
poses of  presentation,  into  five  groups,  each  of  which,  he  believes,  was  acted 
on  a  separate  vehicle.    These  five  groups  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Old  Testament  group,  comprising  the  first  seven  plays. 

2.  The  Barrenness  of  Anna  to  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth. 

3.  The  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to  the  Dispute  of  Christ  and  the 
Doctors. 

4.  The  Baptism  to  the  Betrayal. 

5.  The  rest  of  the  cycle,  which  he  beheves  was  acted  during  the  second 
year,  as  stated  by  Contemplacio  in  his  prologue  to  the  Herod  play. 

We  have  seen  reasons  in  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  play  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  ends  with  an  "Explicit"  to  believe  that 
the  first  five  plays,  rather  than  the  first  seven,  were  regarded  as  a  single  unit. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  plays  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  we  have  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  Nativity  and  not  to  the  Old  Testament  group. 

Mr.  Thompson's  second  group  is  identical  with  what  we  have  termed  the 
Virgin  play.  For  the  performance  of  this  play  the  following  properties  and 
stations  were  necessary:  A  temple  with  an  altar  and  something  to  repre- 
sent the  fifteen  steps  that  Mary  ascended ;  a  space  outside  of  the  temple,  for 
one  of  the  directions  specifies  "recedant  tribus  extra  (emplum" ;  stations  to 
represent  the  homes  of  Anna  and  Joachim,  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  of 
Elizabeth  and  Zacharias.  Moreover,  some  device  must  have  been  contrived 
in  order  to  represent  heaven:  for  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  dispute  of  the 
Four  Daughters  of  God,  the  Council  of  the  Trinity,  and  others  which  take 
place  in  heaven,  repeated  directions  that  angels  shall  descend  from  heaven 
and  again  ascend.  We  also  have  a  choir  in  heaven.  In  the  play  of  the  Visit 
to  Elizabeth  we  are  told  that  Joseph  and  Mary  walk  "circa  placcara"  on  their 
way  to  the  house  of  Elizabeth.  All  this  elaborate  machinery  could  not  have 
been  carried  about  on  a  vehicle ;  but,  as  has  been  suggested  before,  the  whole 
play  must  have  been  presented  on  a  fixed  stage. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  plays  concerned  with  the  Passion  and  Resurrec- 
tion, it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  similar  group  of  plays  where  the 
use  of  a  stationary  stage  was  even  more  clearly  indicated  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Virgin  play.  This  group  began  with  tht  Council  of  the  Jews  and 
ended  with  the  Burial  and  Setting  of  the  Watch,  thus  comprising  parts  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  fourth  and  fifth  groups.  The  plays  which  follow  this  group 
are  much  more  simple  in  action  and  stage-directions,  many  of  them  being 
announced  by  "Incipits"  and  ended  by  "Explicits,"  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  that  they  were  acted  on  the  same  stage  as  the  Passion  play. 
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This  Passion  play  may  have  been  presented  in  two  divisions  or  scenes,  as 
tfidicated  by  Contemplacio ;  but  the  properties  in  the  two  parts  are  sufficiently 
alike  to  indicate  that  the  same  stage  was  used  in  the  two  parts.  In  the  first 
part  we  have  scaffolds  for  Annas  and  Caiaphas  which  they  occupy  when 
the  pby  opens,  and  continue  to  retain  until  they  take  part  in  the  action,  when 
they  descend  into  "the  place."  The  first  scene  of  the  council  is  said  to  take 
place  in  the  "myd-place/'  that  is  somewhere  between  Annis'  and  Caiaphas' 
stations.  Then  we  are  told  that  in  the  scene  of  the  Entry,  Christ  rides  out 
of  "the  place."  This  place  must  have  been  large  and  divided  into  two 
parts  during  such  plays  as  the  Last  Supper,  where  the  scene  shifts  from 
the  Supper  to  the  Council  and  we  are  told  that  one  place  or  the  other  shall 
suddenly  unclose.  After  Judas  has  made  his  arrangemaits  with  the  Jews, 
the  Council  breaks  up  and  the  priests  go  again  to  their  scaffolds.  After  this 
Christ  walks  from  the  part  of  "the  place"  where  he  has  been  keeping  the 
Last  Supper  to  Gethsemane.  The  part  of  "the  place"  that  was  previously 
used  for  the  Council  may  here  have  been  used  for  the  garden.  After  the 
usual  scene  in  the  garden  a  direction  states  that  Jesus  goes  into  "the  place" 
where  the  soldiers  are  who  have  come  to  capture  him.  This  is  probably 
the  part  that  was  previously  used  for  the  Last  Supper.  Then  Jesus  is  led 
out  of  "the  place"  to  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 

The  second  part  of  the  play  begins  with  a  procession  after  which  Annas, 
Caiaphas,  Herod,  and  Pilate  take  their  scaffolds.  It  seems  that  Herod's  sta- 
tion was  surrounded  by  a  curtain,  for  after  Jesus  has  appeared  before 
Pilate  the  first  time,  we  are  told  that  "Herowdys  scaffold  xal  unclose  shewing 
Herowdes  ift  astat,  alle  the  Jewys  knelNTig,  etc."  In  this  part  of  the  play 
there  must  have  been  a  spot  to  represent  Hell.  Before  Lucifer  goes  to 
F*ilatc*s  wife  he  speaks  to  the  devils  in  hell.  A  station  for  Pilate's  wife  was 
also  needed.  The  scene  of  the  second  trial  before  Pilate  calls  for  a  court 
room  which  was  not  the  same  as  Pilate's  scaffold,  for  we  are  told  that  he 
returns  to  his  station  after  he  has  pronounced  sentence.  The  action  here 
cakes  place  lx)th  within  and  without  the  court  room.  After  this  point  Pilate 
and  the  high  priests  presumably  remain  on  their  scaffolds  until  they  come 
<!<>wn  ic)  put  tho  inscription  on  the  cross  of  Christ.  Then  they  again 
reinrn  lo  their  stations  where  Pilate  receives  Joseph's  request  for  the  body 
of  C^lii  i>t  and  tho  hi>jh  priests'  request  for  a  watch.  When  the  watch  go  to 
I  he  tomb,  Pilate,  Annas,  and  Caiaphas  accompany  them,  but  return  again  to 
ilieir  scaffolds,  where  if  the  Passion  play  extends  so  far,  they  will  receive  the 
ic'imrt  of  the  watch.  The  scenes  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  burial  naturally 
deiiund  A  stntion  for  (he  three  crasses  and  one  for  the  tomb;  certainly  also 
the  Temple  fo  which  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  retires. 

(irdoicd.  ihen.  ilmt  fhe  plays  of  the  Life  of  the  V^irgin  and  the  Passion 
were  acted  oti  fixed  ifagest,  the  question  still  remains  as  to  how  the  other 
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plays  were  presented.  It  is  possible  that  the  Old  Testament  plays  (i.  e.,  the 
first  five  of  the  cycle)  were  acted  on  one  movable  pageant,  although  the  in- 
troduction of  a  movable  ark  in  the  Noah  play  renders  this  unlikely.  The 
use  of  the  word  "pagent"  in  the  Prologue  together  with  the  frequent  "In- 
dpits''  and  "Explicits"  that  often  mark  off  individual  plays,  would  seem  to 
me  to  indicate  that  our  original  cycle,  represented  by  the  Prologue,  was 
acted  on  a  series  of  pageants ;  and  that  when  the  later  modification  took  place 
some  of  the  "Incipits"  and  "Explicits"  were  retained,  whereas  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  omitted. 

If  we  g^ant  that  the  play  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  was  acted  in 
a  church,  it  may  be  possible  that  parts  of  the  cycle,  as  it  now  stands,  were 
acted  on  a  fixed  stage,  and  other  parts,  on  movable  pageants.  It  is  possible 
that  the  plays  which  precede  the  Virgin  play  were  acted  on  movable  vehicles, 
and  then  that  the  procession  stopped  and  presented  on  a  fixed  stage  the  plays 
dealing  with  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  After  this  the  procession  resumed  its 
way  through  the  streets,  presenting  the  plays  which  intervene  between  the 
Virgin  and  the  Passion  plays.  The  scenes  presenting  the  Passion  were  again 
played  on  another  fixed  stage,  after  which  the  players  proceeded  to  the 
church  where  the  Assumption,  and  possibly  the  Judgment,  were  given. 

Two  circumstances,  however,  point  to  another  interpretation,  which  I 
believe  to  be  more  plausible.  In  the  play  of  Noah's  Flood,  after  the  Lamech 
eiMSode,  we  are  tcdd  that  Noah  enters  with  his  ship.^*  Again  in  the  play  of 
the  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary  this  direction  occurs,  "Hie  intrabit  pagentum 
de  purgatione  Mariae  et  Joseph"  (p.  132).  These  stage-directions  seem  to 
me  to  indicate  that  the  audience  was  stationary  and  that  such  movable  pag- 
eants, as  were  used  in  the  performance,  were  rolled  in  before  the  audience. 
In  any  case,  Ludus  Coventriae  bears  evidence  of  a  change  from  the  tradi- 
tional Corpus  Qiristi  cycle  acted  on  moveable  pageants  to  a  more  elaborate 
play  on  a  fixed  stage. 

7«  Hall  i well,  p.  46. 


NOTE  ON  THE  HOME  OF  LUDUS  COVENTRIAE 

It  has  never  been  known  where  the  cycle  of  mystery  plays  published  by 
the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1841  as  "Ludus  G)vcntriae:  a  G)llection  of 
Mysteries  formerly  represented  at  Coventry  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi/' 
were  acted,  although  it  has  long  been  known  that  they  are  not  the  Coventry 
plays.  The  editor  of  the  cycle,  J.  O.  Halliwell (-Phillips),  follows  a  tradition 
to  the  effect  that  this  cycle  was  formerly  acted  by  the  Grey  Friars  of  Cov- 
entry. The  first  connection  of  the  manuscript  with  Coventry  is  an  entry  on 
folio  l*r,  said  by  Halliwell  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Richard  James, 
librarian  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  to  the  following  effect:  "Contenta  Novi 
Testamenti  scenice  expressa  et  actitata  olim  per  monachos  sive  fratres  men- 
dicantes;  vulgo  dicitur  hie  liber  Ludus  Coventriae,  sive  Ludus  Corporis 
Christi;  scribitur  metris  Anglicanis."  The  manuscript  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Robert  Hegge  of  Durham,  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford ;  he  has  written  his  name  on  it  in  several  places.  At  his  death  in 
1630  the  manuscript  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Halliwell 
states  on  the  basis  of  a  letter  in  the  Cottonian  collection*  that  James  was 
about  that  time  engaged  at  Oxford  in  collecting  manuscripts  for  Sir  Robert 
Cotton.  The  only  other  descriptive  entry  on  the  manuscript  is  at  the  top  of 
folio  Ir:  "The  plaie  called  Corpus  Christi."  This  is  in  a  seventeenth- 
century  hand,  I  should  think,  but  not  the  hand  of  Robert  Hegge,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  S.  B.  Hemingway,*  or  that  of  James  in  the  preceding  entry.  Sharp 
attributes  the  former  entry  to  Dr.  Smith,  a  later  Cottonian  librarian,  who 
enters  it  in  a  catalogue  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  1696,  as  "A  collection  of 
plays,  in  old  English  meter:  h,  e.  Dramata  sacra,  in  quibus  exhibentur  his- 
toriae  veteris  et  N.  Testamenti,  introductis  quasi  in  scenam  personis  illic 
memoratis,  quas  secum  invicem  colloquentes  pro  ingenio  finget  Poeta. 
Videntur  olim  coram  populo,  sive  ad  instruendum  sive  ad  placendum,  a  Frat- 
ribus  mendicantibus  representata."  It  should  be  noted  with  regard  to  the 
former  entry  that  James  does  not  say  that  the  cycle  is  "Ludus  Coventriae," 
but  merely  that  "vulgo  dicitur  Ludus  Coventriae."  It  is  obvious  that  James 
had  not  read  the  plays,  since  he  speaks  of  "Contenta  novi  testamenti," 
whereas  there  are  Old  as  well  as  New  Testament  subjects  treated.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  significant  that  Dr.  Smith  says  nothing  about  Coventry. 

The  connection  of  this  cycle  with  Coventry  was  perpetuated  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Dugdale's  History  of  Wanvickshire,  edition  of  1656, 
page  116:*    "Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  this  city  [Coventry] 

1  The  reference,  as  given  by  Halliwell,  p.  vii,  is  Cotton-  Julius,  C.  iii,  fol.  193. 

2  English  Nativity  Ploy^,  P-  xxix. 

s  Halliwell,  pp.  ix-x;  Sharp,  Dissertation,  p.  5  ff. 
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I  very  famous  for  the  pageants  that  were  played  therein,  upon  Corpus- 
Christi  day;  which  occasioning  very  great  confluence  of  people  thither  from 
far  and  near,  was  of  no  small  benefit  thereto;  which  pageants  being  acted 
with  mighty  state  and  reverence  by  the  friars  of  this  house  [the  Gray  Friars 
of  Coventry],  had  theaters  for  the  several  scenes,  very  large  and  high,  placed 
upon  wheels,  and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  better 
advantage  of  spectators:  and  contained  the  story  of  the  New-Testament, 
composed  into  old  English  Rithme.  as  appeareth  by  an  ancient  MS.  (in  bibl. 
Cotton,  sub  effigie  Vesp.  D.  9  [8] )  intituled  Ludtis  Corporis  Chrisli.  or  Ludus 
Coventriae.*  I  have  been  told  by  some  old  people,  who  in  their  younger 
years  were  eye-witnesses  of  these  pageants  so  acted,  that  the  yearly  con- 
flunce  of  people  to  sec  that  shew  was  extraordinary  great,  and  yielded  no 
small  advantage  to  this  city." 

Thomas  Sharp,  writing  in  1825,  perceived  that  Ludus  Coventriae  "were 
no  part  of  the  Plays  or  Pageants  exhibited  by  the  Trading  Companies  of  the 

^City,"  but  he  did  not  reject  Dugdale's  tradition  as  to  plays  by  the  Grey 
S'riars,  and  this  he  thought  might  lie  the  cycle  they  had  acted.  In  this 
opinion  he  is  followed  by  Halliwell.  Sharp  cites  an  entry  in  the  Coventry 
Annals,  "solitary  mention  in  one  MS.  (not  older  than  the  beginning  of  Clias. 
I.'s  reign)  of  Henry  Vllth's  visit  to  the  City  in  1492,  'to  see  Plays  acted  by 
the  Grey  Friars.'  "  In  this  1  think  we  may  find  the  source  of  Dugdale's 
error.  Dugdale  was  born  in  1605,  and  the  Coventry  Corpus  Christ!  plays 
were  discontinued  in  1580.  He  pretends  to  give  only  a  somewhat  general 
tradition  as  to  the  plays  and  the  crowds  that  they  attracted.  This  vague  tra- 
dition is  rendered  definite  for  him  by  two  things;  the  first  is  the  note  on  the 
MS.  by  James,  James  died  in  1638,  and  Dugdale.  according  to  Sharp,  page 
6,  was  introduced  to  Sir  Thomas  Cotton  and  the  Cottonian  MSS,  that  year. 
Sir  William  Dugdale  was  working  on  his  History  of  IVarwickskire  as  early 
as  1642,  and,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  was  using 
Sir  Thomas  Cotton's  library  in  1652,  and  no  doubt  used  it  a  great  deal  during 
the  years  he  was  at  work  on  the  book.  The  second  document  that  misled  him 
was  the  MSS.  Annals.  There  are  at  least  four  of  these  books  of  annals  still 
to  be  found  in  manuscript.'  Two,  A.  25  and  A.  43,  are  among  the  Corpora- 
tion manuscripts  at  Coventry ;  neither  is  of  very  great  age,  and  both  contain 
pretty  much  the  same  materials:  lists  of  mayors,  notable  or  miraculous 

t events,  and  a  number  of  mentions  of  plays.  There  are  also  two  at  the  British 
Museum,  Harl.  6388  and  11346  Plut.  CXLIl.  A.:  the  latter  is  of  no  great 
value  as  regards  pageants.  Harl.  6388  was  written  by  Humphrey  Wanley, 
and  is  dated  Dec.  17,  1690.     Wanley  says:    "This  book  was  taken  out  of 


Slile  mt:     "In  thil  incDmpanble  library  belon 
e    booica   which    pcrtcjtacd    to    Ibii   painni. 
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manuscripts,  the  one  written  by  Mr.  Cristofen  Owen  Mayor  of  this  citty 
which  contains  the  charter  of  Walter  de  Coventre  concerning  the  commons 
etc,  to  Godfrey  Leg  Mayor  1637,  the  other  beginning  at  the  36  mayor  of 
this  citty  and  continued  by  several  hands  and  lately  by  Edmund  Palmer  late 
of  this  citty  .  .  .,  and  another  written  by  Mr.  Bedford  and  collected  out 
of  divers  others  and  continued  to  Mr.  Septimius  Bott.  And  two  other 
collected  by  Tho.  Potter  and  continued  to  Mr.  Robert  Blake,  and  another 
written  by  Mr.  Francis  Bamett,  to  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Jelliffs  Majoralty, 
and  another  written  by  Mr.  Abraham  Astley,  and  continued  to  Mr.  Sept. 
Bott,  and  another  written  by  Mr.  Abraham  Boune  to  Humfrey  Wrightwick, 
1607."  In  Dugdale's  Warwickshire  there  is  also  a  list  of  mayors  of  Coventry 
with  annals.  Sharp  quotes  MS,  Annals  and  Codex  Hales,  and  there  was  at 
least  one  copy  of  Coventry  annals  in  the  Birmingham  Free  Reference  Library 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  in  1879,  so  that  Sharp  may  represent  an  original. 

The  entry  with  which  we  have  to  do  is  given  as  follows :  "Corp.  MSS. 
A.  26  and  A.  43:  Thomas  Churchman,  bucklemaker,  Mayor,  1492.  This 
year  the  King  and  Queen  came  to  Kenilworth;  from  thence  they  came  to 
Coventry  to  see  our  plays  at  Corpus  Christitide  and  gave  them  great  com- 
mendation. Dugdale  and  11346  Plut.  CXLIL  A:  In  his  Mayoralty  K.  H. 
7.  came  to  see  the  playes  acted  by  the  Grey  Friars  and  much  commended 
them.  Harl.  6388:  The  King  and  Queen  came  to  see  the  playes  at  the 
g^ey friers  and  much  commended  them."  The  entry  as  given  in  Dugdale 
gave  rise  to  the  impression  in  his  mind,  I  think,  as  it  certainly  did  in  the 
mind  of  Thomas  Sharp,  that  there  were  plays  in  Coventry  acted  by  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Grey  Friars.  James's  note  had  suggested  monks  or  men- 
dicant friars;  here  was  this  entry  in  the  Coventry  annals  which  he  prints. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  misunderstanding.  "Acted  by 
the  Grey  Friars"  need  not  mean  that  grey  friars  were  the  actors ;  but  may 
mean  "at  the  Gray-friars  church."  The  grey-friars  was  a  common  way  of 
indicating  the  church.  Wanley  so  understands  the  entry,  for  he  says  in 
Harl.  6388,  "to  see  the  playes  at  the  greyf riers."  He  worked  from  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  entry  means  sim- 
ply that  the  King  and  Queen  watched  the  Corpus  Christi  play  as  it  was 
presented  by  the  craft  guilds  in  front  of  the  Grey  Friars  church,  where  there 
would  certainly  have  been  a  station;  just  as  Queen  Margaret  had  seen  them 
at  a  station  in  Earl  Street  in  1456. 

The  only  mention  of  a  place  of  performance  in  the  cycle  itself  is  at  the 
end  of  the  general  Prologue : 

A  Sunday  next,  yf  that  we  may. 
At  vj.  of  the  belle  we  ginne  oure  play, 
In  N.  towne,  wherfore  we  pray. 
That  God  now  be  Youre  Spede.* 

•  HaUiwell,  p.  18. 
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•  This  was  understood  by  somebody.  Sharp  does  not  say  whom,'  to  indi- 
cate a  series  of  plays  for  exhibition  at  Corpus  Christi  festival  generally, 
Mther  than  expressly  for  Coventry,  since  N.  (nomen)  is  the  usual  mode  of 
distinguishing  a  person  or  place  under  such  circumstances,  "as  N.  stands  in 
the  marriage  ceremony  unto  this  day-""  Halliwell  says,  "If  the  opinion  I 
have  formed  of  their  locality  be  correct,  I  can  account  for  this  by  supposing 
thai  the  prologues  of  the  vexillators  belong  to  another  series  of  plays,  or  that 
these  mysteries  were  occasionally  performed  at  other  places.  ...  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  conclusion  would  suit  a  company  of  strolling 
players  much  better  than  the  venerable  order  of  the  Grey  Friars.""  The  idea 
that  Ludus  Covenlriae  is  the  play-book  of  a  strolling  company  has  been  very 
generally  entertained  since  that  time.     Ten  Brink  follows  that  idea  and  as- 

I signs  their  dialect  to  the  North-East  Midlands;  so  also  Pollard."  Ten 
^rink's  conclusion  as  to  dialect  is  in  part  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  dialect 
by  M,  Kramer,  Sprache  und  Ileimat  des  sagen.  Ludus  Coventrioff.  who.  how- 
ever, thinks  that  the  plays  are  of  southern  origin  but  rewritten  in  the  North- 
'East  Midlands.  Chambers  docs  not  consider  the  strolling  company  hvpoth- 
esi.s  as  proved.  He  perceives  that  they  are  stationary  plays  in  tlieir  present 
form,  but  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  that  the  manuscript  is  divided 
into  separate  plays,  although  the  numbers  are  large  and  in  red.  Another  mis- 
take he  makes  is  that,  although  he  sees  that  the  Prologue  must  have  been 
written  for  the  plays,  he  thinks  that  it  is  later  in  date  than  they  are.  It  repre- 
sents, as  Miss  Swenson's  dissertation  clearly  shows,  an  earlier,  purely  cyclic 
stage  of  the  same  plays.  Still  Chambers  does  not  rule  out  the  idea  that  we 
have  to  do  in  the  Hegge  cycle  with  a  series  of  craft-plays.  He  suggests  Nor- 
wich and  says  that  the  elaborate  treatment  of  the  legends  of  the  Virgin  sug- 
gests a  performance,  like  that  of  the  Lincoln  plays,  and  of  the  Massacre  of 
Itiie  Innocents  in  the  Digby  MS,,  on  St.  Anne's  day  (July  26). 
I  wish  to  make  the  last  suggestion  much  more  definitely,  having  arrived 
at  considerable  certainty  with  regard  to  it  from  other  points  of  view.  There 
iare,  I  think,  good  reasons  for  fixing  upon  Lincoln  as  the  home  of  these  plays. 
The  somewhat  scanty  records  of  the  Lincoln  plays  seem  to  point  to  a  Corpus 
Christi  play  which  was  transferred  to  St.  Anne's  day,  and  acted  regularly  as 
a  St.  Anne's  play  until  near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  ap- 
parently an  ordinary  cyclic  play  with  certain  features  appropriate  to  St. 
Anne's  day.    The  so-called  Coventry  cycle,  or  to  use  the  name  of  a  former 

» owner  of  the  manuscript,  the  Hegge  cycle,  is  unique  in  the  possession  of  a 
group  of  plays  dealing  with  the  nativity  and  childhood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a 

'Slarp,  p.  7. 

*  See  i1»  J.  P,  Collitr,  Hillary  at  Dramalic  Patlry,  ii.  p.  U6. 

WTca  Bnnk.  Ena/i'iA  LlUralurt.  ii,  p.  2ii;  K  W,  PollanI,  Bnaluh  UiracU  Play;  p.  uicriL 
A.  K.  HoUfdd.  Dit  KalliUivmiMtntn,  Angli«.  xi,  p,  228,  lugSHM  Hut  Ihe  Grcr  Priara  went  on 

r-  ne  road  with  their  pUjr. 
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subject  of  unmistakable  connection  with  St.  Anne's  day.  The  Corporation 
records  show  that  each  Lincoln  alderman  was  required  to  furnish  a  silk 
gown  for  one  of  the  "kings'*  in  the  procession  of  St.  Anne.  This  has  been 
suiq)osed  to  refer  to  the  Three  Kings  of  QJogne  in  the  Magi  play ;  but  there 
were  only  three  of  the  magi,  and  there  must  have  been  more  than  three  alder- 
men. The  Hegge  prophet  play  calls  for  no  less  than  thirteen  kings,  and  is, 
moreover,  unique  among  prophet  plays.  The  prophets  foretell  the  birth  of 
Mary  and  not  of  Jesus.  The  play  might  be  described  as  a  dramatic  form  of 
the  mediaeval  theme  of  the  "Root  of  Jesse."  They  had,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
endy,  some  special  kind  of  prophet  play  known  particularly  as  znsus,  or 
"sights,"  though  the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  St  Anne's  play  too,  and 
this  Jesse,  it  is  so  called  in  the  manuscript,  with  the  accompanying  Virgin 
plays  would  be  most  appropriate. 

The  available  information  about  the  Lincoln  plays  is  contained  in  the 
14th  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,^*  and  in  an  article 
entitled  Some  English  Plays  and  Players  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  in  the  Fumi- 
vall  Miscellany.  Canon  Wordsworth  has  also  published  a  few  bits  of  infor- 
mation in  his  Lincoln  Statutes  and  his  Notes  on  Mediaeval  Serznces  in  Eng- 
Umd.  One  can  not  be  sure  whether  or  not  the  principal  manuscripts  have 
been  read  carefully  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  possible  information  about 
the  plays,  or  whether  a  study  of  completer  forms  of  the  references  already 
found  might  not  yield  a  good  deal  more  information  than  they  do  in  their  im- 
perfect versions.  The  Chapter  Act  Books  and  the  Chapter  Computi  seem 
particularly  promising.  The  Historical  MSS.  Report  on  the  Manuscripts  of 
the  Dean  and  the  Chapter  of  Lincoln^^  gives  no  information,  and  that  which 
we  have  comes  from  Mr.  Leach's  article. 

We  know  of  unusual  dramatic  activities  on  the  part  of  vicars  of  the  choir 
and  clerks  of  the  Cathedral  in  the  thirteenth  centurv  from  the  hostile  writ- 
ings  of  Bishop  Grosseteste.**  He  denounces  ludos  and  miracula  together 
with  the  Feast  of  Fools.  In  1390  the  vicars  and  clerks  are  still  liable  to 
censure  because  they  dressed  like  laymen,  laughed,  shouted,  and  acted  plays, 
whicli  they  commonly  and  fitly  called  the  Feast  of  Fools.**  There  was  ap- 
parently much  dramatic  activity  in  the  minster.  Chapter  Computi  for  1406, 
1452,  1531,  have  entries  of  payments,  **In  serothecis  emptis  pro  Maria  et 
Angek)  et  Prophetis  ex  consuetudine  in  Aurora  Natalis  Dni  hoc  anno."** 
There  is  one  very  puzzling  entr\'  given  by  Canon  Wordsworth'*  in  these 
terms :    "In  1420  tithes  to  the  amount  of  8s  Sd  were  assigned  to  Thomas 


"  Appendix,  8,  pp.  1-120.  12  Hwf.  MSS.,  xii.  App.  9.  pp.  553  if. 

iSCbambera,  ii.  p.  100  r«  passim;  Luanl,  Letters  of  Robert  Grasseteste.  (Rolfs  Series),  74,  162, 

1*  Chapter  Act  Book  quoted  by  I.each,  p.  222. 

^s  These  entries  are  giTen  by  Wordsworth,  Xotes  on  Medi^evl  Services,  p.  126,  and  Lincoln 
Stmtmt99,  iU  hr. 

i«  Wordaworth.  p.  126. 
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Chainberleyn  for  getting  up  a  spectacle  or  pageant  ('cujusdam  extellentis 
visiis')  called  Ruhum  quern  videral  at  Christmas."  This  is  possibly  to  be 
connected  with  the  prophet  play  mentioned  above,  since  Moses  was  in  most 
versions  of  the  processus  the  first  prophet — hence  the  allusion  to  the  burning 
bush — and  with  him  possibly  the  play  of  the  Tables  of  ttip  Law. 

Further  references  point  to  an  identification  of  the  Corpus  Christ!  play 
with  the  play  acted  on  St.  Anne's  day.  Leach  gives  entries  from  a  list  of 
mayors  and  bailiffs  of  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII  with  annals  of  the  city. 
Among:st  the  entries  are  references  to  plays,  two  being  to  the  Corpus  Cbristi 
play,  namely,  in  12  of  Edw.  IV.  1471-2.  and  14  of  Edw.  IV,  1473-4.  One  of 
the  Chapter  Act  books,  according  to  Leach,  has  a  reference  in  1469  to  the 
Show  or  Play  of  St.  Anne.  And  if  we  trace  this  St.  Anne's  play  by  means 
of  the  Corporation  Minute  Book  covering  the  early  fifteenth  century,"  we 
find  that  it  was  probably  the  Corpus  Christi  play  under  a  new  name.  There 
were  no  doubt  extensive  changes  in  the  play  to  make  it  more  appropriate  to 
St.  Anne's  day;  but  it  is  evidently,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Corpus 

P  Christi  play  transferred  to  another  date,  a  thing  familiar  in  the  Chester  and 
Norwich  Whitsun  plays.  The  following;  entries  will  indicate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  St,  Anne's  play  so  far  as  they  can  be  determined  from  the 
materials  at  hand : 

1515,  27  July.  It  is  agreed  tliat  whereas  divers  garments  and  other  "heriorments" 
arc  yearly  borrowed  in  the  couniry  for  the  arraying  o£  the  pageants  of  St.  Anne's  guild. 
but  now  ihe  knights  and  gentlemen  are  afraid  with  the  plague  so  that  the  "gracetnan" 
(chief  officer  of  the  Guild  of  St,  Anne)  cannot  borrow  such  garments,  every  alder- 
man shall  prepare  and  set  forth  In  the  said  array  two  good  gowns,  and  every  sheriff 
and  every  chamberlain  a  gown,  and  the  [wrsons  with  them  shall  wear  the  same.  And 
the  constables  are  ordered  to  wail  upon  the  array  in  procession,  both  lo  keep  the 
people  from  the  array,  and  also  to  lake  heed  of  such  as  wear  garments  in  the  same. 

1517,  10  June.  22  Sept.  Sir  Robert  Denyas  appointed  St.  Anne's  priest  .... 
having  yearly  SI,,  he  promising  yearly  to  help  lo  the  bringing  forth  and  preparing  of 
the  pageants  in  St.  Anne's  guild. 

1518,  16  June,  Ordered  that  every  alderman  shall  send  forth  a  serviinl  with  a  torch 
to  be  lighted  in  the  procession  with  a  rochet  (1521,  "an  onest  gowne")  upon  him  abiut 
the  Sacrament,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  6f.  id.,  and  also  under  like  penalty,  send 
forth  one  person  with  a  good  gown  upon  his  back  lo  go  in  the  procession.  That  every 
constable  shall  wait  on  the  procession  on  St.  Anne's  day  by  7  of  the  clock,  ...  In 
IS2S  the  aldermen  are  each  to  provide  a  gown  of  silk  for  the  kings.  .  .  .  It  is 
ordered  that  every  occupation  shall  prepare  and  apparel  in  all  preparation  except  plate 
and  cups  ("copes").  List  of  defaulters  in  IS26.  In  1527  the  parishioners  of  Si.  John 
Evang.  in  Wykford  refuse  to  lend  "honroments." 

1519,  18  June.  Agreed  that  every  man  and  woman  in  the  city,  being  able,  shall 
be  brother  and  sister  in  Si.  Annes  guild,  and  pay  yearly  Ad.,  man  and  wife,  at  the  least. 

^M^        Every  ocaipation  belonging  to  St,  .\nne'8  guild  lo  bring  forth  their  pageants  suf- 

^^Kficienlly,  upon  pain  of  forfeting  10/. 

^^H         1521.   16  July,     George   Browne,  alderman,   elected  in  the   place  of  the   gracemnn 

^^B  tl  Hilt.   MSS.,  nir.  Ai,i>.        pp.  S!  fl. 
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of  St  Anne's  gild,  complains  that  as  the  plague  is  reigning  in  the  city  he  can  not  get 
such  garments  and  "honourments"  as  should  be  in  the  pageants  of  the  procession; 
wherefore  it  is  agreed  to  borrow  a  gown  of  my  lady  "Powes"  for  one  of  the  Maries,  and 
the  other  Mary  to  be  arrayed  in  the  crimson  gown  of  velvet  that  belongeth  to  tho 
gild;  and  the  prior  of  St  Katharine's  to  be  spoken  with  to  have  such  "honourments" 
as  we  have  had  aforetime. 

30  Oct  The  foundation  of  a  priest  to  sing  in  the  church  of  St  Michael  upon  the 
hill  .  .  .  with  a  proviso  that  the  said  chaplain  shall  yearly  be  ready  to  help 
to  the  preparing  and  bringing  forth  of  the  procession  of  St.  Anne's  day,  and  after 
Mr.  Dighton's  decease  to  be  called  for  ever  St.  Anne's  priest 

31  Dec  (?)  Every  alderman  to  make  a  gown  for  the  kings  in  the  pageant  on 
St.  Anne's  day,  and  the  Pater  Noster  play  to  be  played  this  year. 

1539,  18  July.  Agreed  that  St  Anne's  gild  shall  go  up  on  the  Sunday  next  after 
St  Anne's  day  in  manner  and  form  as  it  hath  been  had  in  time  past 

12  Nov.  The  stuff  belonging  to  St  Anne's  gild  to  be  laid  in  the  chapel  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  house  in  which  it  lieth  to  be  let 

1540,  2  June.  Agreed  that  St.  Anne's  gild  shall  go  forward  as  it  hath  done  in  times 
past;  that  every  alderman  shall  have  a  gown  and  a  torch,  and  every  sheriff  to  find 
a  gown,  and  every  occupation  to  bring  forth  their  pageants  according  to  the  old  cus- 
tom, and  every  occupation  that  hath  their  pageants  broken  to  make  them  ready  against 
that  day,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20^. 

1542,  10  June.  St.  Anne's  gild  to  be  brought  forth  the  Sunday  after  St.  James' 
day  (St  Anne's  day  in  1539  and  1547). 

On  Nov.  14,  1545,  the  Great  Gild  made  over  its  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments for  the  relief  of  the  city  and  its  plate  on  the  5th  of  February,  1546.  On  Nov. 
5,  1547,  jewels,  plate,  and  ornaments  belonging  to  St  Anne's  Gild  are  ordered  sold  for 
the  use  of  the  common  chamber ;  but  that  year,  13  June,  the  procession  and  sight  upon 
the  Sunday  next  after  St.  Anne's  day  shall  be  brought  forth  as  hath  been  in  times  past, 
and  every  occupation  shall  pay  to  the  same  as  hath  been  accustomed. 

1554,  6  July.  Agreed  at  a  Secret  Council  that  St  Anne's  gild  with  G>rpus  Christi 
play  shall  be  brought  forth  and  played  this  year,  and  that  every  craft  shall  bring  forth 
their  pageants  as  hath  been  accustomed,  and  all  occupations  to  be  contributories  as 
shall  be  assessed. 

1555,  3  June.  St.  Anne's  gild  to  be  brought  forth  as  hath  been  heretofore 
accustomed. 

To  these  entries  add  the  following  one  summarized  by  Leach,  page  224,  "Again,  on 
Nov.  12,  31  Henry  VII,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Common  Council  that  a  large  door  should 
be  made  at  the  late  schoolhouse  that  the  pageants  may  be  sent  in,  and  rent  was  to 
be  charged  for  warehousing  of  Ad,  for  each  pageant,  'and  Noy  schippe  \2d,^ " 

There  were,  therefore,  a  Corpus  Christi  play  and  a  procession  on  St. 
Anne*s  day,  directed  by  the  mayor  and  the  graceman;  the  guild  priest 
helped  in  the  preparation  of  the  pageants;  the  host  was  carried  in  the 
procession;  the  content,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  is  normal;  Noah, 
a  play  containing  kings,  an  Ascension  and  an  Assumption  and  Coro- 
nation  of  the  Virgin."  In  1555  the  order  is  for  "St.  Anne's  guild  and  Corpus 
Christi  play."  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  entries  in  the  annals  for 
1471-2,  1473-4,  refer  to  the  same  play.  The  Htgge  cycle  has  the  striking 
quality  of  possessing  elaborate  St.  Anne*s  day  characteristics  and  of  having 

1*  See  below. 
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been  at  the  same  time,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Prologue,  a  Corpus  Christi  play. 
Both  these  plays  and  the  Lincohi  plays  were  apparently  regularly  acted  on 
Sunday. 

The  Lincoln  plays  seem  to  have  been  processional,  and  yet  to  have  been 
acted,  at  least  in  part,  upon  a  fixed  stage.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
records  of  the  procession,  and,  on  the  other,  a  record  which  proves  that  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  was  acted  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral.  We  pos- 
sess, moreover,  a  list  of  stage  properties  which  may  reasonably  lie  believed 
to  have  been  employed  in  the  Corpus  Christi  play,  and  were  certainly  the 
properties  of  a  stationary  stage.  Leach,  page  223,  gives  an  entry  in  this 
form :  "For  example,  in  1469,  one  of  the  Chapter  Act  Books  (A.  2.  36,  fol. 
32)  has  a  reference  to  the  Show  or  Play  of  St.  Anne.  The  Chapter  provided 
for  the  expenses  of  J.  Hanson,  chaplain,  about  the  show  (visum)  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  on  St.  Anne's  day  last  past,  given  in  the  nave  of  the 
church,  with  a  reward  to  him  out  of  the  money  coming  from  the  next  open- 
ing of  the  high  altar,  i.  e..  of  the  collection  box  there."  And  again  to  quote 
the  same  authority,  this  time  following  more  closely  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
"act-books  or  minute-books  of  the  Chapter  A.  31,  f.  18:"  "On  Saturday,  the 
Chapter  Day,  June,  1483,  in  the  high  choir  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  of  Lincoln,  after  compline,  Sir  Dean  with  his  brethren,  the 
Precentor,  Chancellor.  Treasurer,  and  Alford  standing  according  to  custom 
before  the  west  door  of  the  choir,  and  discussing  the  procession 
of  St,  Anne  to  be  made  by  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  on  St.  Anne's  day  next, 
determined  that  they  would  have  the  play  or  speech  (sermonium)"  of  the 
Assumption  or  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Mary  repaired  and  got  ready,  and 
played  and  shown  in  the  procession  aforesaid,  as  usual  in  the  nave  of  the  said 
church.  The  question  being  raise<l  at  whose  expense  this  was  to  be  done: 
they  said  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  willing  to  contribute  and  give 
anything  to  it,  and  the  rest  to  be  met  by  the  common  fund  and  the  fabric 
fund  in  equal  shares,  and  Sir  Treasurer  and  T.  Alford  were  made  surveyors 
of  the  work." 

This  state  of  things  is  exactly  reflected  in  the  He^e  cycle.  The  Pro- 
logue of  the  cycle  is  divided  into  pageants  and  the  word  is  freely  used  in  the 
Prologue.  "Pageant"  frequently  meant  the  vehicle  on  which  plays  were 
acted  and  was  usually  associated  with  that  idea.  This  Prologue  contemplates 
a  regular  processional  play:  but  what  do  we  find?  We  find  that  the  mass 
of  the  plays  were  acted  on  a  fixed  stage;  so  far  as  we  find  indications  at  all. 
Those  which  are  unmodified  and  agree  with  the  Prologue  may  possibly  at 
any  time,  however  late,  have  been  acted  on  pageants.  In  two  (jlays  pageants 
were  actually  employed,  namely,  in  the  Noah  play,  where  Noah  goes  out  and 
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brings  in  the  ark,  and  then  when  the  play  is  over,  withdraws  with  it ;  and  in 
the  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary  where  the  play  begins  with  the  stage-direction : 
"Hie  intrabit  pagentum  de  purgatione  Mariae  ct  Joseph."**  Pageants  may 
have  been  used  in  many  other  parts  of  the  cycle  for  all  you  can  tell  from  the 
manuscript.  The  cycle  is,  moreover,  divided  in  the  manuscript  into  separate 
plays,  even  when  there  is  no  break  in  the  action.  Now,  why  should  this 
have  been  done?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  done  to  preserve  the  identity 
of  these  different  plays,  although  they  were  no  longer  separate  pageants; 
and  that  would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  preser\'e  the  responsibility 
of  the  different  trading  companies.  This  responsibility  was  preserved  at 
Lincoln  and  thus  fulfills  the  special  conditions  of  the  manuscript.  The 
manuscript  of  the  Hegge  plays  (Brit.  Mus.  Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  D.  viii.) 
shows  the  play  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgfin  written  in  a  different  hand 
from  the  rest  of  the  manuscript,  but  evidently  of  about  the  same  date  as  the 
'jther  plays;  it  was  incorporated  in  the  manuscript  at  the  time  that  it  was 
made  up.  It  is  numbered  and  rubricated  and  even  corrected  in  the  hand  of 
the  scribe."  It  was  evidently  a  separate  plav-book ;  another  case  of  that  is 
certainly  the  Passion  play  in  two  parts,  the  first  paees  of  which  look  as  if 
they  had  been  exposed  as  outside  covers.  We  evidently  have  to  do  with  an 
"orierinal"  which  has  been  made  up  of  old  and  new  parts.  It  is  probably 
an  official  document  analogous  to  the  Corporation  Register  at  York. 

There  is  preserved  at  the  back  of  a  Lincoln  Corporation  minute-book" 
the  following  entry  of  staire  properties:  1564,  July. — "A  note  of  the  perti 
.  .  .  the  properties  of  the  staiee  .  .  .  played  in  the  moneth  of  July 
anno  sexto  regni.  reeinae  Elizabethae,  etc.,  in  the  tyme  of  the  mayoralty  of 
Richard  Carter,  whiche  plav  was  then  plaved  in  Brodcraite  in  the  seid  citye, 
and  it  was  of  the  storye  of  Tobias  in  the  Old  Testament.  First,  hell  mouth 
with  a  neither  chap ;  item,  a  prison  with  a  coveryne :  item,  Sara  (*s)  chambre : 
lyine  at  Mr.  Norton's  house  in  the  tenure  of  William  Smart.  Item  a  greate 
idoll  with  a  clubb ;  item,  a  tombe  with  a  coveryng ;  item,  the  citie  of  Jerusa- 
lem with  towers  and  pynacles:  item,  the  citie  of  Raisfes  with  towers  and 
pynacles;  item,  the  citie  of  Nynyve;  item,  the  Kinsf's  palace  of  Nvnyve; 
item,  olde  Tobyes  house ;  item,  the  Isralytes  house  and  the  neighbures  house ; 
item,  the  Kyngs  palace  at  Laches :  remanyne:  in  Saynt  Swythunes  churche 
Item,  a  fyrmament  with  a  fierye  clowde  and  a  duhle  clowde,  in  the  custodye 
of  Thomas  Fulbeck.  alderman."  It  has  been  srsrgested  that  some  of  these 
properties,  if  not  all,  are  those  of  the  defunct  Corpus  Christi  plav :  but  be 
that  as  it  may.  it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  these  properties  could  have 
been  employed  in  presenting  plays  in  the  Hegge  cycle.    "Hell  mouth  with  a 

zoHalHwell.  pp.  46.  48,  132. 

n  See  AiKenevm,  Aug.  16,  1913,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Grey'<i  letter  in  same  periodical  Sept.  13,  1913. 

M  Hist.  MSS..  xiv.  App.  8,  pp.  57-8. 
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I  neither  chap,"  "Jerusalem  with  towers  and  pynacles,"  a  "tombe  with  a  cover- 
yng,"  and  a  "fyrmament  with  a  fierye  clowde  and  a  duble  clowde,"  could  have 
been  used  in  presenting  the  play  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
\  case  of  the  first  three  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  significance ;  but  with  regard 
I  to  the  last -mentioned  strange  piece  of  mechanism  it  is  certainly  most  sig- 
I  nificant  to  find  evidence  of  its  use.  Before  the  death  of  the  Virgin  Mary  she 
I  desires  to  see  the  Apostles,  who  are  abroad  in  distant  lands;  suddenly  St. 
I  John  appears  and  says : 

In  Pheso  I  was  precliyng  a  fer  contre  ryth, 

And  by  a  whyte  clowde  I  was  rapt  to  these  hyllys. 

I  Later  all  the  Apostles  suddenly  appear ;  only  Peter  and  Paul  speak ;  Peter 
f says: 

In  dyveris  contreys  we  prechid  of  youre  sone  and  his  blis, 
In  dyveris  clowdys  eclie  of  ns  was  suddenly  curyng; 
And  in  on  were  bronth  before  youre  yate  here  i-wys 
The  cause  why  no  man  cowde  telle  of  oure  comyng. 

One  further  slight  point  of  some  value  is  that  the  Hegge  play  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  makes  use  of  a  choir  and  an  organ,  as  if  it  were  acted 
in  a  church. 

The  suggestion  that  the  plays  belonged  to  Lincoln  has  been  made  before, 

and  there  are  apparent  agreements  in  the  matter  of  dialect  and  content  with 

what  we  should  expect  to  find  there.    The  hypothesis  explains  at  a  glance 

many  of  the  perplexities  and  problems  which  have  involved  the  cycle.     In 

fact  it  would  be  so  rare  to  find  in  any  other  place  such  a  set  of  conditions  as 

.  those  of  Lincoln  that  the  identification  must  gain  in  credibility  the  more  it  is 

^considered.     Lincoln  was  a  great  ecclesiastical  center,  and  at  that  place  we 

Lhave  a  close  and  intimate  connection  between  the  cathedral  clergy  and  the 

Itown  plays,  a  set  of  circumstances  which  exactly  accounts  for  the  remarkable 

■twrniletic  and  apocliryphal  interest  of  the  Hegge  cycle. 


In  her  recent  paper,  entitled  "The  Problem  of  the  Ludus  Coventriae,"^' 
Miss  M.  H.  Dodds  has  also  reached  the  same  general  conclusion  as  Miss 
^wenson's  study;  namely,  that  the  Prologue  represents  an  earlier  cycle 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  Ludus  Covenlriae :  but  disagrees 
widely  with  Miss  Swenson's  paper  when  she  concludes  that  we  have  in 
Ludus  Covetitrioe  a  composite  made  up  of  five  cycles  from  five  different 
places.  Miss  Swenson's  conclusion  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  one  cycle 
and  the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  one  place. 
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Arguing  from  the  last  stanza  of  the  general  Prologue,  she  makes  two 
statements  with  regard  to  the  original  N.  Town  plays:  (1)  That  the 
plays  must  have  been  accurately  described  by  the  Prologue;  (2)  that  they 
must  have  been  founded  upon  stories  from  the  Bible.  With  the  first  of 
these  propositions  I  agree  perfectly,  and,  in  general,  I  agree  that  the 
earlier  plays  were  simple  and  scriptural  in  their  nature;  but  I  find  many 
disagreements  with  her  application  of  the  principles  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  Miss  Dodds'  study  of  the  relations  between  Prologue 
and  plays  has  taken  no  account  of  meters,  nor  of  minor  differences  in 
incident,  and  an  insufficient  account  of  stage-directions.  This  leads  her 
to  conclude  that  the  play  dealing  with  the  girlhood  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Easter  play  have  been  incorporated  as  wholes  and  not  simply  ccnnbined 
with  old  plays  on  the  same  subjects,  and  she  makes  no  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate between  old  and  new  elements  in  these  plays.  She  says  that  the 
first  seven  plays,  including  the  Prophets,  belong  to  the  original  cycle,  but 
she  fails  to  note  the  emphasis  upon  the  Virgin  both  in  the  Prologue  and 
the  play  of  the  Prophets  and  consequently  concludes  that  all  the  plays 
treating  the  subject  of  the  girlhood  of  the  Virgin  (Barrenness  of  Anna  to 
the  Visit  to  Elizabeth),  as  well  as  the  stanzas  in  the  Prologue  which  corres- 
pond to  them,  have  been  incorporated  about  1468  by  some  compiler  who 
was  eager  to  glorify  the  Virgin. 

The  theory  that  the  Prologue  has  been  left  intact  except  in  the  case  of 
the  quatrains  numbered  fourteen  and  fifteen,  as  noted  by  Miss  Swenson 
above,  and  that  the  Girlhood  plays  are  made  up  of  old  and  new  elements 
can  not,  I  think,  be  refuted  simply  by  the  statement  in  the  Prologue  that 

Of  holy  wryth  this  game  xal  bene 
And  of  no  fablys  be  no  way. 

The  people  of  England  in  1468  did  not  draw  a  very  sharp  distinction 
between  those  stories  which  were  definitely  in  the  Bible  and  those  generally 
accepted  as  "gospel  truth"  by  the  Church  at  large.  Such  stories  as  the 
Betrothal  of  Mary  might  be  included  and  accepted  as  very  truth  and  "no 
fablys."  Miss  Dodds  also  fails  to  notice  the  strange  mixture  of  elements 
in  the  Easter  cycle;  although  in  this  case  she  concludes  somewhat  incon- 
sistently that  the  Prologue  has  been  allowed  to  stand  as  it  was.  The  play 
thus  incorporated,  or,  as  I  think,  the  play  thus  rewritten,  she  would  end 
with  the  Three  Maries.  It  seemed  to  Miss  Swenson  more  probable,  from  a 
study  of  meter,  stage-directions,  and  minute  differences  in  incident,  and 
also  because  the  prologue  spoken  by  Contemplacio  promises  only  a  Passion 
play  (not  a  Resurrection  play)  that  the  influence  ends  with  the  scene  of 
the  Burial. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  reason  for  considering  the  plays  from  the  Adoration 
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of  the  Shepherds  to  the  Death  of  Herod  as  a  separate  cycle,  as  Miss  Dodds 
does.  They  are  not  self-consistent  in  style  or  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  cycle  in  style  or  meter,  but  seem  to  be  a  normal  Nativity  group.  The 
Purification  is  evidently  from  a  different  source  altogether.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Prologue  and  is  in  a  meter  rarely  used  in  the  cycle ;  but 
otherwise  the  Nativity  group  has  seemed  to  me  to  belong  with  the  rest  of 
the  cycle.  And  so  I  should  not  agjee  that  any  of  Miss  Dodds'  five  groups 
are  independent  of  the  cycle  or  imported  from  the  outside. 

There  are  other  significant  omissions  in  Miss  Dodds'  paper;  such  as 
her  failure  to  make  note  of  such  excrescences  as  the  Lamech  episode,  the 
Cherry-tree  episode,  and  in  general  the  passages  written  in  tumbling 
meter;  also  the  way  in  which  stage-directions  are  employed  and  plays 
introduced  and  concluded  and  many  points  of  disagreement  between  Pro- 
logue and  cycle;  but  these  will  be  sufficiently  plain  by  a  comparison  of 
her  paper  with  the  preceding  one  by  Miss  Swenson. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

Though  in  size  and  form  it  is  a  monograph,  this  study  is  to  be  considered 
only  as  another  in  the  series  which  began,  in  1910,  with  the  essay  "Anachron- 
ism in  Shakespeare  Criticism,"  in  Modern  Philology,  and  has,  at  varying 
intervals  and  in  various  publications,  continued  since.  Collected  and  revised, 
these  studies  will  appear  again,  I  trust,  in  a  more  permanent  form.  Mean- 
time I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  those 
scholars  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  my  work,  and  have,  at  this  point  or 
at  that,  frankly  expressed  their  approval  or  disapproval. 
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I  hope  that  the  rcaJer  will  bear  with  mc  while  so  familiar  a  figure  as 
Othello  is.  at  such  length,  discussed  once  again.  Hitherto  he  has  hardly 
been  studied  in  the  light  of  Comparative  Literature ;  hitherto  he  has  hardly 
been  studied  even  as  a  bit  of  Elizabethan  art.  But  the  problems  of  one  play 
are,  in  varying  degrees,  those  of  other  plays  like  it,  whether  Shakespearean 
or  merely  Elizabethan,  whether  modern  or  ancient;  and  art,  not  life, 
furnishes  the  clearer  and  more  pertinent  comment  on  art,  problems  the  only 
solution  to  problems.  Chief  among  these  in  the  play  before  us  are  certain 
relations  of  character  to  plot,  and  the  measure  of  the  dramatist's  concern 
for  the  consistency  of  his  characters,  and  of  his  interest,  conscious  or  in- 
stinctive, in  what  is  nowadays  called  psychology.  And  these  we  shall  prove 
to  have  been  studying  only  in  all  their  extension  and  amplitude.  I  hope,  at 
moments  when  we  may  have  seemed  to  be  wandering  afield.  A  precise  and 
formal  unity  does  not  greatly  concern  us:  in  order  to  get  at  the  truth  about 
Othello  we  shall  examine  many  another  character,  and  we  hope  to  get  at 
the  truth  about  many  another  character  in  examining  Othello.  Really,  not 
the  Moor,  but  the  art  with  which  he  is  exhibited,  is  our  theme. 

"One  defect  in  the  play  which  has  been  felt  by  al!  critics,"  says  Lewes, 
in  1875,  in  the  essay  on  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting,  "is  the  rapidity  with 
which  Othello  is  made  to  believe  in  his  wife's  guilt."  A  very  few  of  the 
critics  have  even  said  that  they  felt  it.  Among  these  are  dramatic  critics  so 
enlightened  as  Bulthaupt  and  Mr.  William  Archer— "Othello,  when  ive  look 
into  it,"  says  the  latter,  "succumbs  with  incredible  facility,"' — as  well  as 
literary  critics  such  as  Snider  and  Mr.  Frank  Harris.  If  nothing  else,  they 
have  for  their  warrant  the  repeated  utterances  in  the  text  itself — Emilia's, 
Desdemona's.  lago's,  Othello's  own.  According  to  these,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  actual  presentation  of  the  character,  the  hero  is  "not  easily  jealous," 
not  jealous  by  nature,  and  yet,  within  a  single  scene,  he  becomes  jealous  ter- 
ribly, irrecoverably,  as  no  man  ever  was.     Indeed,  ai  at  least  two  of  the 

'Fhymaking   t1912).  p.  2n7. 
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critics  seem  to  have  recognized,  the  character  is  inconsistent  not  at  this 
point  only  but  throughout. 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 

That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so ; 

yet  in  trusting  his  cynical  subaltern,  who  has  not  been  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  him,  he  thereby  distrusts  his  dearest  friend  and  his  newly  wedded 
wife.  He  is  one,  says  Lodovico,  "whom  passion  could  not  shake" — ^"Can 
he  be  angry  ?'*  asks  even  lago  in  wonder,* — ^and  up  to  the  moment  of  Cassio*s 
disgrace,  in  fact,  one  might  say  up  to  the  moment  of  temptation,  never  was 
there,  in  trying  circumstances,  anyone  so  serene,  disengaged,  and  dignified 
as  he ;  yet,  at  a  man's  word,  he  falls  a  prey  to  the  wildest  and  grossest  of 
passions,  cries  aloud  for  "blood,"  vows  to  "tear  her  all  to  pieces,"  "chop  her 
into  messes,"  and  throw  her  lover's  "nose  to  the  dogs,"  and  forthwith  seeks 
the  death  of  both.  He  is  a  general  of  renown,  "the  noble  Moor  whom  our 
full  Senate  call  all  in  all  sufficient,"  and  in  Venice,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
his  unadmiring  Ancient,  "another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none  to  lead  their 
business,"  his  mind  being  no  less  ample  than  his  heart;  yet  so  tamely,  so 
precipitately — without  judgment,  consideration  of  evidence,  or  perception  of 
character,  whether  lago's,  Cassio's,  or  his  wife's — does  he  succtmib  to 
covert  suggestion  and  open  slander  and  every  stratagem  brought  to  bear,  that 
critics  of  such  eminence  as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  have  been  driven  to  cry, 
with  Emilia,  "O  gull,  O  dolt,  as  ignorant  as  dirt,"  and  ascribe  his  fall  chiefly 
to  his  lack  of  wit.  He  is,  as  men  go,  pure  in  heart,  all  for  war  and  not  a 
bit  for  amorous  self-indulgence,  and  "but  that  he  loved  the  gentle  Desdc- 
mona  he  would  not  have  put  his  unhoused,  free  condition  into  conscription 
and  confine  for  the  sea's  worth,"  begs  that  she  may  accompany  him  to 
Cyprus,  not  to  please  the  palate  of  his  appetite,  but  to  be  free  and  bounteous 
to  her  mind,  and  hastens  away  to  war,  "this  night"  and  "with  all  his  heart," 
without  her;  yet  he  is  presently  filled  with  sensual  imaginings,  and  treats 
Desdemona  as  "a  cunning  whore  of  Venice,"  and  Emilia  as  her  go-between, 
in  so  far  that  the  moralizing  Snider*  and  Heraud*  are  persuaded  that  the 
root  of  the  trouble  is  that  he  has  all  the  suspiciousness  of  a  guilty  conscience 

^  III,  4,  134ff.  lago  knows  better,  of  course,  from  recent  experience,  but  he  seems  in  these 
lines  to  be  playing  innocent  on  the  strength  of  Othello's  known  reputation,  if  indeed  his  speech 
be  not  merely  a.  mot  d'auieur. 

'Snider  (System,  i.  p.  Ill)  and  Gervinus  (Eng.  ed.  1877,  pp.  510,  530),  touch  upon  the  con- 
tradiction but  devise  no  means  to  obviate  it. 

*  Fumess,  Variorum  Othtllo,  p.  422,  where  Heraud  infers  from  the  scene  in  which  Othello 
throws  his  purse  to  Emilia  that  he  had  indeed  "poured  his  treasures  into  foreign  laps,"  had  been 
no  celibate,  and  by  this  inlet  had  suffered  suspicion  and  jealousy  to  enter  in.  One  wonders 
how  many  of  Shakespeare's  unmarried  heroes  would  have  turned  out  to  be  celibate  bad  the 
poet  been  interested  enough  to  say.  The  question  troubled  Dumas  fits  in  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  heroes  of  Moliire.  For  big  or  little,  Dumas  or  Heraud,  it  has  great  importance  today.  Btit 
for  Moiiere  or  Shakespeare  the  question  would  probably  have  been,  not  whether  the  character 
was  chaste  or  celibate,  but  whether  he  was  an  ascetic  or  a  libertine. 
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and  that  tlie  Ancient's  doubts  concerning  him  and  EmiUa  are  reasonable 
and  just. 

What  is  to  be  made,  we  ask  ourselves,  of  this  great  heap  of  contradic- 
tions? Critics  have  been  stumbling  at  them,  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Rymer,  but  Bulthaupt  and  Mr.  Frank  Harris  seem  to 
be  the  only  ones  who  have  quite  opened  their  eyes  and  seen.  "The  truth  of  ^  £ 
the  matter  is  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  Othello  is  a  marionette  fairly  ./\ 
well  shaped  and  exceedingly  picturesque;  but  as  soon  as  jealousy  is  touched 
upon  the  mask  is  thrown  aside:  Othello  the  self-contained  captain  disap- 
pears, the  poet  takes  his  place,"  etc.  And  on  the  truth  of  the  matter  Mr. 
Harris  may  there  have  laid  his  finger,  although  he  proceeds  to  take  this 
inconsistency,  like  every  other  in  a  Shakespearean  hero,  for  an  intrusion  of 
the  poet's  personality,  and  for  the  moment  seems  strangely  bhnd  to  the 
beauty  of  the  chief  figure  in  the  play. 

Bulthaupt  contents  himself  with  demonstrating  that  Othello's  precipitate 
credulity  is  unmotived.'  Everybody  else,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  re- 
course to  some  one  or  other  of  the  approved  means  for  preserving  to  us  a 
Shakespearean  character's  dubious  identity — Fate  or  a  distracted  order  of 
society,  the  all-compelling  arts  of  the  villain,  the  blinding  of  passion,  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  marriage,  racial  and  social  characteristics 
and  differences,  Desdemona's  duplicity,  the  hero's  or  heroine's  stupidity,  or 
(taking  the  bull  fairly  by  the  horns)  mere  psychology  itself.  Another  in- 
terpretation, which  explains,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  away,  the  con- 
tradiction, is,  that  we  have  here  the  simple  convention  of  the  calumniator  be- 
lieved, as  old  as  the  story  of  Potiphar's  wife  or  of  the  wicked  counselors 
of  Germanic  heroic  legend,  which,  though  modified,  constantly  reappears  in 
drama,  ancient,  Elizabethan,  or  modern,  down  almost  to  Ibsen's  day.- 

Accustomed  to  modern  methods  of  dramatic  art,  which  involve  analysis 
and  psychology,  the  critics,  naturally  enough,  cannot  conceive  of  a  man  so 
readily  becoming  suspicious  and  violently  passionate  and  sensual,  stupid  or 
bereft  of  dignity,  without  being  such  at  bottom  from  the  first.  Especially 
has  this  been  the  case  with  the  Germans.  With  Schlegel.  they  have  taken 
the  Moor's  dignity  and  virtue  for  the  crust  of  discipline  and  Venetian  cul- 
ture, through  which  might  break,  at  any  moment,  the  red  lava  of  sexual 
passion  and  barbarism,  or,  with  Gervinus,  Ulrici,  and  Wet;;,  have  thought 
that  his  later  passions  were  within  him,  though  in  the  germ.     One  of  them  has 


'Uedtni  PUhhay.  July.  1912,  my  article.  "Crimms 
Siben,  CDUtiMlor  to  Hugdictrich.  and  Sibich.  counielor  is 
tbe  old  balUd,  and  like  many  another  in  balladry  and  lei 
lion,  iL  pp.  3J-34.  So  (»f  ai  mete  evidence  goes,  Aldinga 
pull  ibe  leper  in  Ihe  Qneen'a  bed  and  brings  tbe  King  to 
Canio'i  hand  And  (be  King,  like  Olhrito.  will  nei  give 
supposed  to  be  her  companion  in  crime.' 
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even  found  den  sturmischen  Ausbruch  seines  Innern  in  the  Moor's  speeches 
to  the  Signoria,^  the  cabnest  and  serenest,  perhaps,  that  the  poet  ever  penned. 
Others,  and  many  Englishmen  with  them,  have  tried  to  bridge  the  chasm  by 
insisting  on  the  extraordinary  and  ticklish  nature  of  the  union,  fitted  to 
keep  the  black  man  uneasy  and  anxious,  or  have  taken  refuge  in  that  which 
explains  and  rationalizes  anything — the  finger  of  Fate,  or  the  cloud  of 
passion,  which  seals  up  Othello's  eyes  alike  to  Desdemona's  virtue  and  lago's 
villainy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  weak  spots  in  lago's  plot.  What  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  at  least  may  be  called  the  orthodox  theory,  however,  is  that 
in  the  first  act  and  up  to  the  temptation  scene  Shakespeare  had  fashioned  a 
free  and  perfect  soul,  with  no  weakness  but  his  trustfulness  (if  a  weakness 
that  be),  and  that  he^ell  only  by  that  and  by  lago's  guile.  Such  is  the 
theory  of  Coleridge, — ^"a  conviction  forced  upon  him  by  the  superhuman 
art  of  lago,  such  a  conviction  as  any  man  would  and  must  have  entertained 
who  had  believed  lago's  honesty  as  Othello  did;"^ — and  in  the  main  it  is 
held  by  Hazlitt,  Ulrici  and  Gervinus,  Dr.  Brandes,  Professors  Bradley, 
Raleigh,  Schelling,  Thorndike,  WolflF,  and  others.  They  are  truer  to  the 
text  than  the  rest,  but  as  psychological,  and  far  less  logical  and  plausible  in 
their  psychology.  They  lightly  take  it  that  by  insisting  on  the  supremacy  and 
malignity  of  lago's  art,  the  Moor's  unsuspiciousness  and  the  tenderness  and 
"vulnerability  of  the  point  of  attack" — his  trustfulness  and  his  love  for  his 
wife — "every  step  of  the  appalling  chain  of  intrigue  becomes  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  motives  of  the  persons  before  you."'  So  far  as  Othello  is  con- 
cerned this  might  be  the  case  if  it  were  merely  a  struggle  in  which  goodness 
is  attacked  by  evil — if  the  Moor  were  not  a  great  self-respecting  personality 
instead  of  a  subject  for  hypnosis — if  the  virtue  (or  weakness)  of  trustful- 
ness, as  well  as  his  love,  did  not  require  a  fortiori  that  he  should  trust  his 
wife  and  friend  at  least  as  well  as  a  stranger — if  all  his  virtues,  his  intelli- 
gence, and  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  position  did  not  require  that  he 
should  brush  aside  lago's  legerdemain  of  innuendo  and  mystery-mongering 
at  a  stroke,  instead  of  being J;ield  fascinated  from  the  beginning  as  is  a  bird 
or  a  monkey  by  a  serpent.  ^  Their  psychology  simply  pushes  back  the  para- 
dox a  degree,  instead  of  abolishing  it;  their  psychology  presumes  that  in- 
nocence inclines  to  a  belief  in  guilt,  rather  than  to  a  belief  in  innocence, 
and  that  the  most  trustful  man  is  most  capable  of  distrust.*  If  there  is  any 
psychology  in  the  play,  this,  to  be  sure,  it  must  be ;  but  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  any  more  than  in  the  dictum  of  lago,  which  takes  it  all  for  granted — 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature 

That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so — 

*  E.  Traumann.  Jahrbuch,  xxxi,  p.  257. 

'  Lectures   on  Shakespeare   (Bohn  ed.).  p.   393. 
»  A.  H.  Thorndykc,  Tragedy,  pp.  162-4. 

*  Sec  below,  passim. 


and  summarily,  theatrically  lifts  and  tloats  us  over  contradiction  and  para- 
dox as  over  a  rock  in  the  river.  *"Here  is  a  working  formula,  a  postulate  or 
lundamental  premise,  which  then  did  not  demand  or  provoke  investigation ; 
and  more  than  that  the  dramatist  did  not  contemplate  or  requirc.4 

It  is  profitable  to  turn  from  the  theories  of  critics,  however,  to  the 
practice  of  playwrights.  In  Much  Ado  as  in  Cymbeline,  in  Greene's  Orlando 
Furioso  as  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  PhUaster  or  even  Dryden's  Co»- 
quesl  of  Granada,  the  blameless  hero,  like  Othello,  blamably,  unpsychologi- 
cally  believes  whatever  the  slanderer  (and  the  poet)  would  have  him  believe. 
All  his  intelligence  and  his  nobility  of  soid,  all  his  knowledge  of  his  beloved's 
character  and  ignorance  of  the  slanderer's,  avail  him  nothing.  Angelica's 
father  and  her  lover  Orlando  cast  her  off  on  hearsay,  without  a  word  of 
questioning,  or  any  remembrance  of  the  purity  of  her  past,  not  to  believe 
in  her  again  until  the  slander  is  contradicted  by  the  witch  Melissa,  in  Act 
Five.  Claudio,  trusting  mere  appearances  and  the  testimony  of  a  man  who. 
he  rightly  thinks,  "loves  him  not,"  "shames"  Hero  in  the  church  (even  the 
lady's  father  siding  with  him)  without  warning  or  word  in  private.  Post- 
humus,  accepting  the  circumstantial  report  of  the  stranger  lachimo  without 
troubling  to  return,  sends  out  of  Italy  orders  for  his  lady's  death.  Philaster, 
though  for  the  looks  of  things  he  draws  his  sword  when  Dion  slanders 
.^rethusa,  fully  credits  the  slander  afterwards,  and  when  he  speaks  to  her 
and  the  boy,  shows  no  trace  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  but  is  deaf  to  all  that 
they  can  say.  And  in  Dryden's  heroic  drama  the  husband  and  the  lover  are 
still  quicker  to  think  the  worst,  and  the  husband  would  have  his  wife  to  the 
stake  out  of  hand.'  So,  in  a  single  scene,  without  giving  hi?  wife  or  his 
friend  a  hearing,  Othello  is  led  to  the  point  of  wishing  to  "tear  her  all  to 
[Meces,"  shouting  "blood,  blood,  blood,"  and  vowing,  in  company  with  lago, 
the  death  of  both ;  and  though  later  he  questions  Desdemona  and  her 
woman,  he  is,  like  Philaster  and  Dolce's  Herod,  blind,  deaf,  and  obdurate. 
And  the  passion  of  the  heroes  (Claudio  of  course  is  without  it  and  Orlando's 
turns  his  wits)  is,  while  it  runs  its  course,  made  as  violent  and  brutal  as  it  is 
abrupt  and  unreasonable,  and  abounds  in  sensual  imaginings  and  in  outcries 
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against  woman  and  wedded  life.  But  out  of  this  obscuration  and  eclipse 
the  hero's  old  self,  like  Othello's,  ultimately  emerges.  Well  before  the  play 
is  over  he  comes  to  his  senses  again ;  and  he  has  been  made  noble  that  he 
may  be  lovable,  and  his  jealousy  is  not  spontaneous,  not  bom  and  bred 
within.  Through  an  arbitrary  but  immemorial  convention,  it  is  instilled  into 
his  soul  by  a  villain's  wiles. 

With  or  without  sexual  jealousy,  the  convention  of  the  calumniator 
credited  is  one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  drama.  It  reappears  in  Shakes- 
peare's next  play,  King  Lear,  when  Gloster,  quite  without  reason,  implicitly 
takes  the  word  of  the  bastard  (who  repeats  some  of  lago's  tricks)  though  it 
blackens  his  better  known  and  equally  beloved  son.  Here  and  elsewhere, 
without  either  proof  demanded  or  a  hearing  given,  the  noble,  intelligent 
father,  lover,  or  king  straightway  contrives  or  compasses  the  death  of  the 
acccused.  The  Viceroy  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy  cries  "Away  with  him !"  the 
moment  the  slandered  Alexander  opens  his  mouth.^  Theseus,  in  the  trag- 
edies of  Euripides,  Seneca,  and  Racine,  once  he  has  heard  the  charge,  curses 
his  son,  and,  claiming  the  promise  of  Poseidon,  prays  incontinently  for  his 
death.*  Dolce's  Tetrarch  brings  the  charge  himself  and  has  no  ears  for 
anything  but  slander.  And  in  Bounin's  Soltane  (1561)  the  despot  simply 
wastes  no  words  upon  the  matter  but  kills  his  son  and  heir  at  sight.  No 
one,  in  fine,  knows  anyone,  and  short  of  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  anyone 
can  be  made  to  believe  or  disbelieve  anything.  And  when  one  takes  the 
notion  to  slander  himself,  charging  himself,  like  Prince  Malcolm,  with  every 
sin  in  the  calendar,  even  a  man  of  the  world  like  Macduff  must  needs  be- 
lieve him,  and  at  once  disbelieve  him  again  when  all  of  it  is  unsaid.*  What 
is  said  is  ever)rthing — the  matter  too  and  not  the  manner* — ^when  a  situation 
is  at  stake.  What  lago  and  Richard,  Goneril  and  Regan,  Edgar  and  Cor- 
delia, all  their  lives  long,  have  done  or  been,  counts,  at  the  crucial  moment, 
as  against  what  they  are  now  feigning  or  dissembling,  for  nothing  at  all.^ 
"Why  let  me  see,"  says  to  himself  Congreve's  Maskwell,  at  a  time  when  this 
ancient  convention  began  to  require  a  bit  of  explaining;  "I  have  the  same 
force,  the  same  words  and  accents,  when  I  speak  what  I  do  think,  and  when 

'  I,  iii.     In  the  Elixabethan  drama  such  situations  are  not  uncommon. 

^  Hhidre  IV,  ii.  In  Euripides  and  Seneca  Theseus  does  not  even  wait  till  he  has  set  eyes 
upon  him.  In  Racine  he  asks  what  PhMre  meant  by  her  vague  and  riddling  words,  and  when 
Hippolyte  chivalrously  refers  him  to  the  lady  herself,  he  takes  the  evidence  of  the  sword,  as 
Othello  takes  that  of  the  handkerchief,  and  Genone's  report,  as  Othello  lago's. 

'  See  below,  p.  26,  for  Othello's  disbelieving  lago  as  promptly  as  he  believed  in  him,  once 
the  machinery  is  reversed.  And  compare  Dekker's  Honest  Whore,  Pt.  II,  III,  i,  where  Infelice 
charges  herself  with  incontinence  in  order  to  get  her  husband  to  commit  himself,  and  then  turns 
the  charge  against  him  instead.     For  Malcolm  see  Macbeth,  IV,  iii. 

*  The  reason  which  Malcolm  gives  is  the  same  as  lachimo's  excuse  when  he  withdraws  his 
slanderous  charges  against  Posthumus — ^the  desire  to  put  her  to  the  proof — and  if  the  speakers 
were  flesh  and  blood,  would,  in  either  case,  be  superfluous  or  in  vain.  See  below,  p.  23,  for  the 
manners  of  honesty  and  dishonesty  being  the  same. — Cymheline,  I,  vi,  156*68. 

•  See  below,  p.  7  and  p.  47. 
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I  speak  what  I  do  not  tliink — the  very  same — and  dear  dissimulation  is  the 
only  art  not  to  be  known  from  nature."  Proof  or  probability  is  not  required. 
Of  slander  bringing  about  jealousy  there  is  found  a  more  modern  form 
in  such  plays  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Schiller's  Kahalc  und  Liebe.  \\here 
the  villain's  function  in  bringing  about  the  catastrophe  is  encroached  upon  or 
supplanted  by  the  use  of  evidence  worthier  the  name — by  an  external  ob- 
stacle like  the  oath  sealing  the  lips  of  the  accused,  or  by  conduct  even 
more  imprudent  than  Desdemona's  own.  But  even  here,  as  in  any  other 
form  of  the  convention  (whether  with  jealousy  or  without)  there  is  not 
tacking  the  presumption  that  lovers,  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  sons. 
have  no  confidence  in  one  another  and  next  to  no  acquaintance.  The  men 
are  as  incapable  of  interpreting  evidence  or  taking  counsel^— tragische  Ver- 
blendung,  the  learned  have  it — as  the  women  are  of  understanding  what 
the  men  are  about ;  ant!  when  the  storm  breaks  these  dodge  the  issue,  weep 
or  cower,  or  cry  out  "betrayed,"  "undone,"^  instead  of  resting  on  their 
integrrity  and  appearing  as  innocent  as  they  are.  Like  Othello  and  Desde-  j 
mona  and  the  other  Elizabethans,  and  Dolce's  Herod^  and  Marianna, 
neither  man  nor  wife  can  be  said  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  other — not 
Orosmane  or  Zaire,*  not  Luise  or  Ferdinand.  Othello,  Herod,'  and  Fer- 
dinand, at  I^st,  are  resolved  upon  the  death  of  the  beloved  even  before  they 
confront  her,  they  confront  her  only  to  bring  the  charge,  and  the  charge 
is  so  vague,  sweeping,  and  furious  that  the  poor  thing  has  no  chance  to 
comprehend,  still  less  to  answer,  it.  Again  and  again  the  plot  hangs  as  by 
a  thread,  for  Othello  and  Orosmane,  Zaire  and  Desdemona,  evade  the  one 
issue  which  common  sense  requires  them  to  face — the  name  of  the  paramour. 
Desdemona  indeed  once  faces  it : 


De».    To  whom,  my  lord?    With  whom?    How  a 
0th.    Oh  Desdemona  1    Awayl  away  I  awayl 


I  false? 


But  it  is  Othello  himself  who  turns  away,  there  he  conveniently  drops  the 
matter,  and  not  till  the  death  scene,  when  (as  Othello  thinks)  "his  mouth  is   , 
stopped,"  is  the  pulative  paramour's  name  once  again  upon  their  lips.     All   ' 


'  Once  hi> 

t.  Ijiini  him  a 
Ihe  truth.     So 
Hippoljle  (IV 

own  luspicioni  arc  arou.ed.  Doke's  Herod,  for  instance,  llln 

his  elbow,  and  though  he  ulkj  wilh  Ihe  Queen,  only  bring! 
Olhello  tarn  a  deaf  ear  lo  Emilia  when  he  queilioni  her.  an 

ugh  the  Cup 
e  adrice  the 

d,  at  ThiU 
.  56  ff). 

Councillor 
e>'er  seek* 
doe>  with 

■Desdenio 
ftttion  of  guil 

a,   V,   ii,   :S:   Aretbusa.   PMaittr,   III.  2:   "betrayed."  Cf.K 
n  verloren,  n.ich  lu  ermorden  Ist  det  dal"     Ferdinand  ualui 
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this  is,  by  present-day  standards,  little  short  of  claptrap.  And  though  Vol- 
taire, too,  once  has  his  hero  shy  away  from  the  rival's  name, 

rinsolent  qui  t'adore,* 

he  contrives,  like  Schiller,  to  thrust  many  of  the  difficulties  out  of  character 
into  the  plot* — by  means  of  the  oath,  the  ambiguous  letter,  the  naturally 
mistaken  identity  of  the  rival — ^provides  the  hero,  as  we  said,  with  much 
better  evidence  and  a  stronger  provocation,  painstakingly  motivates'  his 
decision  not  to  confront  Zaire  with  the  letter  in  person,  and  even  has  him 
for  a  time  allay  his  earlier  jealousy,  in  part 

by  request  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth;* 

in  part,  as  no  other  of  these  jealous  heroes  does,  by  looking  in  her  face 
and  bearing  witness  for  himself  to  her  purity  and  love : 


Othello's 


Et  son  ame,  eprouvant  cette  ardeur  qui  me  touche, 
Vingt  fois  pour  me  le  dire  a^^vole  sur  sa  bouche.    IV,  3. 


If  she  be  false,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itself  1 
I'll  not  believe't    .     . 


has  the  striking  theatrical  effect,  to  be  sure,  which  in  the  other  is  wanting, 
as  well  as  passion  and  poetry ;  only,  then  and  there  he  does  believe  it,  im- 
mediately complains  of  his  cuckold's  forehead,  and  plunges  headlong  again 
into  lago's  toils.  Before  this  same  scene  is  over  he  is  raging  for  her  blood, 
while  Orosmane's  recovery  of  faith,  being  more  than  a  stage  thrill  or 
sensation,  lasts  until  he  receives  the  intercepted  letter ;  and  even  then  he  does 
not  condemn  Zaire  until  he  hears  how  she  in  turn  receives  it,  near  the  end. 
All  of  Othello's  evidence  (the  dream  and  the  mere  loss  of  the  handkerchief 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  Desdemona's  inexplicable  conduct  and  what  the 
madman  thinks  he  hears  Cassio  say)  comes  after  he  is  convinced  and  re- 
solved ;  but  Orosmane's,  like  Ferdinand's,  all  before."  That  of  itself  might 
almost  dispose  of  the  psychology  found  lurking  in  the  lines. 

Whether  in  the  older  or  the  newer  form,  the  tradition  is  even  yet  not 
extinct,  but  (however  little  that  may  mean  to  Shakespeare  critics)  it  is  now 
hopelessly  discredited.    The  "wrongful  assumption  of  guilt"  is,  once  for  all, 

>  Zaln,  IV.  vi. 

'  See,  below,  the  situation,  which  of  itself  provokes  jealousy,  without  merely  unreasonable  con- 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  characters. 

'  IV,  ▼,  by  the  connael  of  Coraamin  and  by  Orosmane's  own  pride. 

*  See,  for  examplet,  ZtHre,  III,  ▼!;  IV,  ii;  ri. 

*Mtoilui't   and  Zaire's   affectionate  interest   and   solitary   conTcrsations,    Zaire's   inexplicable 
Mftidanffa  of  her  hatband,  the  faTora  the  begs  for  Nirestan,  her  boon  of  solitude 
«■•  tad  her  t^f  to  the  rendesrous. 
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listed  as  one  of  the  seven  "cardinal  sins  of  the  craft,"  along  with  the  "aside, 
ihe  soliloquy,  impersonation,  eaves -dropping,  confidences,  and  the  losing 
of  papers,"'  or  (one  might  add)  of  handkerchiefs.  At  the  least,  the  char- 
acter, who  assumes  and  suspects  must  now  have  the  disposition  rooted  within 
him.  How  thoroughly  external  and  un psychological  a  device  it  is  in  Shakes- 
peare appears  most  clearly,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Gloster  in  King  Lear 
and  Leonato  in  Muck  Ado,  who  have  of  course  no  motive  such  as  lias  been 
urged,  though  without  reason,  in  Othello's  defense — lack  of  acquaintance* 
or  a  pre-disposition  to  jealousy — but  have  been  fond  and  indulgent  fathers. 
Leonato.  barkening  to  Claudio,  will  not  harken  to  Beatrice  or  the  Friar  or 
Hero  herself,  as  if  he  cherished  a  grudge  against  her ;  and  Gloster,  giving 
heed  to  Edmund,  is  ready  at  once  to  make  his  lawful  heir  an  outlaw  and 
bring  him  to  the  stake." 

In  Voltaire  and  Schiller  the  unnaturalness  of  the  contrivance  is,  though 
less  evident,  not  less  real,  then,  than  in  Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  and 
"^letcher;  but  in  their  hands  the  character  of  the  hero  is  not  twisted  into  a 
paradox.  Orosmane  and  Ferdinand  are  jealous  in  their  own  right;  and 
though  the  circumstances  which  induce  suspicion  are  far  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, both  dramatists  take  pains  actually  to  show  traces  of  the  trait*  before 
the  jealousy  bt^ins.  And  there  is  no  nightmare  or  eclipse  of  passion,  out 
of  which,  at  the  end,  the  hero  emerges  with  something  of  his  pristine 
splendor,  no  grandiose  dramatic  effect  such  as  that  involved  in  the  Hercules 
Furens — in  Elizabethan  times  constantly,  in  various  forms,  repeated,  though 
without  a  god  for  a  cause— which  more  than  atoned  (if  then,  indeed,  there 
was  anything  for  which  to  atone)  for  the  violence  done  the  character. 
Neither  Voltaire  nor  Schiller  could  take  interest  in  a  passion  which  is  little 
less  than  a  madness,  whether  coming  as  a  visitation  from  on  high  or  en- 
grafted by  a  villain's  guile. 

The  practice  of  playwrights  as  regards  the  convention  having  been  ex- 
amined, we  now  take  up  the  various  elements  of  the  contradiction  in  Othello's 
character  in  order,  jealousy  first.  Many  critics,  including  Horn,  Ulrici, 
Dowden,  Hudson,  Buithaupt,  and  Dr.  Eckhardt,'  have  followed  Coleridge 
in  denying  that  his  passion  is  jealousy;  others,  including  Visdier.  Wetz, 
Wilson.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Frank  Harris  have  contended  that 
it  is  nothing  else.    Still  others  take  the  jealousy  for  granted,  or  tike  Profes- 
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sors  Brandl  and  Bradley  content  themselves  with  saying  that  Othello's  is 
not  the  ordinary  sort.  To  deny  that  he  is  jealous  in  the  end  (whatever  he 
was  at  first)  is,  as  Wetz  says,  mere  word-splitting.  Coleridge's  difficulty 
lay,  however,  not  in  the  word  or  in  the  passion  as  here  we  have  it,  but, 
without  his  being  aware,  in  the  convention,  which,  amid  his  philosophical 
prepossessions,  he  could  not  comprehend.  He  insists  on  the  "predisposition 
to  suspicion"  (which  in  Othello,  he  rightly  declares,  is  wanting)  as  essen- 
tial;^ and  yet  does  not  see  that,  in  the  temptation  scene  and  after,  he  is 
an  altered,  a  different  man,  suspicious  as  a  Turk.  As  such,  he  quite  fills  the 
bill  of  jealousy  as  drawn  up — ^to  prove  that  he  did  not  fill  it — ^by  Coleridge 
himself : 

1.  "An  eagerness  to  snatch  at  proofs." — As  in  the  case  of  the  dream  and  the 
handkerchief  as  well  as  in  his  intent  and  gaping  wonder  (of  whidi  we  presently 
speak)  at  lago's  mysterious  allusions  in  the  beginning.  When  the  dream  is  told 
Othello  cries  out  at  once,  "O  monstrous !  monstrous  1"  as  if  he  had  never  dreamed  or 
been  lied  to  before.  lago  faint-heartedly  pooh-poohs  the  dream,  but  Othello  is  quick 
to  answer  him: 

But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion ; 
'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 
And  when  he  hears  of  the  handkerchief  he  is  at  once  for  blood. 

If  it  be  that— 
O  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives !  * 

2.  "A  grossness  of  conception  and  disposition  to  degrade  the  object  of  his  pas- 
sion by  sensual  fancies  and  images." — ^As,  in  his  words,  "lie  with  her  and  on  her," 
"lips  and  noses,"  "goats  and  monkeys,"  and  we  need  not  further  particularize. 

3.  "Catching  occasions  to  ease  the  mind  by  ambiguities,  equivoques,  by  talking 
to  those  who  cannot,  and  who  are  known  not  to  be  able  to,  understand  what  is  said  to 
them." — As  in  his  remarks  about  the  pain  in  his  forehead,  and  the  handkerchief  being 
too  little,  and  in  the  various  flings  and  innuendoes  by  which  he  carries  out  the  fiction 
of  his  visit  to  Desdemona's  bed-chamber  as  to  a  house  of  ill  fame,  Emilia  being  the 
bawd. 

4.  "A  dread  of  vulgar  ridicule." — As  in  his  continual  allusions  to  his  being 
cuckolded,  "a  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  to  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at." 

5.  And  "a  spirit  of  selfish  vindictiveness." — As  in  the  outcries  for  blood,  his 
vows  to  tear  her  to  pieces,  to  chop  her  into  messes,  and  to  throw  Cassio's  nose  to  the 
dogs. 

The  only  other  characteristics  indicated  by  Coleridge  (besides,  of  course, 
the  predisposition)  are  the  "solitary  moodiness"  and  the  "confused,  broken, 
and  fragmentary  manner"  of  dialogue.  As  for  this  last,  a  jerky  or  spas- 
modic utterance  is  peculiar  to  the  Elizabethan  comic  jealous  man — "horn- 
mad"  (generally  with  the  predisposition  explicitly  indicated)  as  are  Master 

^  op.  cii.,  p.  530,  381;  see  ihid.  for  the  five  particulars  which  follow,  and  Cf.  Table  Talk  {Works, 
Shedd  ed.  vi,  p.  285). 

-Harris,  The  Man  Shakespeare,  p.  283:  "Othello  was  surely  very  quick  to  suspect  I>esdcmona, 
he  remembers  lago's  first  suspicious  phrase,  ponders  it  and  asks  its  meaning.  He  is  as  quick 
IS  Postbumas  was  to  believe  the  worst  of  Imogen,  as  quick  as  Richard  II  was  to  suspect  his 
fricndi  Bafoc  and  Greene."  etc 
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Ford,'  Kitely  in  Every  Man  m  liis  Humour,'  Maybery  in  Northward  Ho,* 
and  peculiar  (in  less  measure  only)  to  the  serious,  though  hardly  tragic,! 
characters  Posthumus  and  Leontes.* 

So  all  that  Coleridge's  distinctions  come  to  is,  that  Othello,  as  lie  him- 
self says,  is  "not  easily  jealous,"  and  that  he  is  not,  in  the  freaks  of  his 
fancy,  a  vulgar  cuckold.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  once  when  he  asks  for 
the  handkerchief,  he,  too,  shows,  hke  Posthumus  and  Leontes,  something  of 
the  comic  figure's  spasmodic  and  frantic  utterance,  comic  though  he  is  not* 
And  in  every  other  way  he  fills  the  bill,  for  Coleridge's  description  above 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  "humour"  as  exemplified  on  the  Elizabethan 
stage,  or  as  described  by  the  cliaracter-wrilers  or  by  the  classical  Burton." 
Leontes,  Ford,  and  Kilely'  also  snatch  at  proofs,  and  Posthumus  depends 
on  a  strange  scoundrel's  word  and  the  flimsiest  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
Quite  like  Othello,  Kitely,  when  first  he  meets  his  wife  after  his  jealousy 
has  been  aroused,  declares  that  his  "head  aches  extremely  on  a  sudden," 
whereupon,  like  Desdemona,  she  puts  her  hand  to  his  head  to  comfort  it;* 
and  in  his  first  fit  of  grief  he  too  cries,  "What  meant  I  to  marry?"*  And 
Posthumus  is  another  who  rages  for  vengeance,  would  tear  his  wife  to 
pieces,'"  endeavors  to  kill  her,  and,  pure-minded  as  he  is  before  and  after, 
speaks  of  her — thinks  of  her — only  as  a  "cunning"  courtesan,"  never  con- 
siders the  possibility  of  her  really  loving  his  rival,  and  dwells  on  degrading 
and  bestial  thoughts  and  images.'*  Even  by  the  standard  of  other  plays, 
then,  Othello  is  jealous,  and  so  he  is  called  throughout  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— by  Abraham  Wright  in  1637,  as  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley  in  1693  and 
George  Granville"  in  1698;  and  before  the  undramatic,  untheatrical  Cole- 
ridge, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  his  being  anything  else. 

•'■Fie.  fie.  Eel  Cucltoldl  cucltoldl  cuckoWl"  Mirty  Wivts.  I!  ii.  337:  "Buclt!  1  woi 
CDold  WMh  myirlf  cf  the  buckl  Buck,  back,  buckl  Ay,  bucki  I  warrant  y<iu,  burk.  ;ind  o: 
inuen,  too,  it  ihail  appear."     Ill,  iii.  167C. 

•  III,  ii  and  iil,  fuiiim. 

•Webiter'i   Worki  (1897),  vol.  i,  p.  181,  Maxbtry'i  ilxth  speech. 

•CymMlH'.  U,  iv,  lOS:  "O  no,  no.  nol  'Ii.  Injc" ;  II.  U.  147-9,  tfinlrrS  Talr.  I,  ii,  lOB.ill; 
"Too  hot,  too  bat.  But  not  for  joy:  not  joy":  II.  185-90,  233-',  267-372i  292-<>Si  299-30D,  These 
ejiciilalioni,  qaile  poHibly.  were  then  comical. 

•"Pelcb't.  let  me  lee'L  Felch  me  the  handketctaicf:  my  mind  miigivea  ,  .  .  The  handkctchieri 
....  The  biindkerchiefl  .  ,  .  .  The  handkerchief  I"     Something  of  the  lame  incohercni   repetition 


catousy  at  the  moment  in  mind. 

•Burton.  Anatomy  (18*5),  p.  6*0:  " 

roken  pace,"  "interrupt,  preciiMtalc  half  tur 

I." 

•  Exwnplea  abound,  and  as  Wellbred 

ayi,  "my  very  breath  bath  poiaon'd  him." 

•Evtrv  Man  in   his  H»mour.   11,  i; 

OlhtUo.  in.  iii,  28M0.     The  sitHiUon  is  5 

Sh>ke>peare  muM  have  borrowed  it 

•Bvtry  Man  in  hii  Hnmnr.  11.  iii: 

"Why  did  1  marry?"     OlhtUa.  111.  >ii.  242- 

oCymMiHi,  11,  iv.  H7{  "O,  that  I  h 

■d  her  bere.  to  tear  ber  limb-meall"     Othtlla 

III. 

"  Cymb.,  11.  iT.,  128;  and  Ihe  note  b 

low;  Qihtlh.  IV,  ii.  89. 

"Cymft.,  II,  V.  15-19.     So  11,  iv.  133 

142-3. 

»5ha»«prare  AllMiion-Book.  index. 

ub   OlhtUo.     The  rtferences  ire  too  numer 

0U5    '. 

peated  here. 
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Still  more  decisive  proof  lies  in  the  explicit  utterances  of  the  hero  and 
the  other  characters.  On  the  subject  of  their  own  passions  Shakespeare's 
characters  are  excellently  informed.    But  it  is  Othello's  last  words — 

one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
PerpIexM  in  the  extreme — 

that  we  must  take,  not  his  rash,  classically  presumptuous  words  at  the 
beginning : 

Why,  why  is  this? 
Think*st  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions?  ...     ' 

. . .  No,  lago ; 
ril  sec  before  I  doubt,  when  I  doubt,  prove; 
And  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealousy. 

For  presently  (if  not  already),  before  this  same  scene  is  over,  both  by 
thought  and  by  deed  he  gives  himself  the  lie.  As  for  his  conception  of  the 
nature  of  his  passion,  it  is  that  of  the  jealous  Justiniano  in  IVeshvard  Ho 
(1604): 

Being  certain  thou  art  false,  sleep,  sleep,  my  brain, 
For  doubt  was  only  that  which  fed  my  pain  ;^ 

that  of  the  jealous  Gomez  in  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar,  who  to  the  remark, 
"She  is  employing  her  thoughts  how  to  cure  you  of  your  jealousy,"  replies. 
"Yes,  by  certainty;"-  and  that  of  the  jealous  Mrs.  Marwood  in  Congreve's 
IVay  of  the  World : 

Oil!  if  he  should  ever  discover  it  he  would  know  the  worst  and  be  out  of  his  pain, 
but  I  would  have  him  ever  to  continue  upon  the  rack  of  f-ear  and  jealousy.' 

And  in  fact  he  clamors  for  proof  again  and  again,  more,  apparently,  because 
he  wishes  to  ease  himself  than  because  he  expects  to  clear  his  wife;*  but 
when,  as  he  thinks,  he  gets  it,  then,  certainly,  he  does  away  with  neither  love 

»  Webster.   Works,  i,  p.  72. 

»  Op.  cU.,  IV.  i. 

*  II,  i.  To  the  same  eflfect  Faiiiall.  III.  iii:  '^Jealous  of  her  I  cannot  be,  for  I  am  certain 
of  her  guilt;  so  there's  an  end  of  jealousy."  This,  and  the  trait  mentioned  in  the  text  above  and 
the  note  just  below — that  of  insisting  on  proof  as  if  guilt  were  the  thing  desired — are  unmistakably 
the  conventional  earmarks  of  jealousy.  They  both  appear  in  Strindberg's  The  Fatlur,  Act  II.  "Cap- 
tain. Deliver  me  from  uncertainty,  tell  me  outright  that  my  suspicions  are  justified,  and  I  will 
forgive  you  in  advance.  Laura.  You  really  can't  expect  me  to  take  upon  msrself  a  sin  I  have  not 
eommitted.  You  seem  to  hope  it  is  true.  Captain.  Yes,  strangely  enough.*'  For  the  Elizabethans, 
no  doubt,  convention  and  reality  were  one  and  the  same.  For  the  analytical  Swede  the  reality 
may  have  lain  only  in  the  notion  (probably  better  founded)  that  as  long  as  he  was  uncertain  the 
jealous  man  would  think  this  state  more  painful  than  certainty. 

•See  III.  iii,  35960;  364-7;  390.  Cf.  my  John  Webster,  p.  64.— To  be  sure,  the  trait  is  in 
the  novel  of  Cintio.  "Se  non  mi  fai,  disse,  vedere,  cogli  occhi  quello,  che  detto  mi  hai,  viviti  sicuro, 
che  ti  far6  conotcere,  che  meglio  per  te  tarebbe,  che  tu  fossi  nato  mutolo."    Fumess,  p.  381. 


nor  jealousy.  The  unconscious  irony  in  his  words,  like  that  in  those  ol 
Orosmane,'  which  are  conceived,  indeed,  in  imitation  of  Othello's: — 

Moi  jalouxl  qu'a  cc  point  ma  fierte  s'avilissc? — 
is  a  touch  repeated  in  Desdeniona's  opinion  that 

the  sun  where  he  was  born 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him,' 
which  immediately  precedes  his  entrance  frantically  to  demand  the  handker- 
chief, "Is  not  this  man  jealous?"  asks  Emilia  after  he  is  gone.  Desdemona 
confesses  that  she  had  "ne'er  seen  this  before,"  and  they  proceed,  with  in- 
terruptions, to  discuss  the  cause  of  jealousy  whether  in  him  or  in  other  men.' 
Finally,  there  is  a  significant  parallel  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Harris  between 
Othello  and  the  jealous  Posthumus  at  the  moment  when  they  come  from 
under  the  slanderer's  spell : 

"As  soon  as  Posthumus  is  convinced  of  his  mistaJce  he  calls  lachimo  'Italian  fiend' 
and  himself  'most  credulous  fool,'  'egregious  murderer,'  and  so  forth.    He  asks  for 
■sjmc  upright  jusliecr'  to  punish  him  as  he  deserves  with  'cord  or  knife  or  poison,' 
nay  he  will  have  'tortures  ingenious.'    He  then  praises  Imogen  as  the  'temple  of  virtue,' 
and  again  shouts  curses  3t  himself  and  finally  calls  upon  his  love: 
O  Imogen  ! 
My  queen,  my  Hfe,  my  wife!  O  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen ! 
Othello  behaves  [n  exactly  the  same  way;  he  calls  lago  that  'demi-devil,'  and  himself 
'an  honourable  murderer"  .     .    Othello,  too.  cries  for  punishment;   instead  of 

tortures  ingenious  he  will  have  'devils'  to  'whip'  him,  and  'roast  him  in  sulphur.'  He 
praises  Dei^demona  as  'chaste'  .  ,  .  then  curses  himself  lustily  and  ends  his  lament 
with  the  words :    O  Desdcmon !  dead.  Desdemon  1  dead  !'" 

To  Mr.  Harris  this  means,  again,  that  it  is  only  the  poet  that  is  speaking; 
to  the  historical  student  of  the  drama  it  can  mean  only  that  here  is  another 
point  of  likeness  between  Othello  and  another  jealous  hero  of  the  poet's  own. 
OAII  this  does  not  mean  that  we  deny  to  Othello's  passion  that  nobler  and 
loftier  aspect,  first  discerned  by  Coleridge,  and  best  described,  perhaps,  by 
Mr,  Bradley,  who,  at  the  .same  time,  does  not  fail  to  recognize  the  jealousy 
at  the  bottom.  Our  hero  grieves  at  "the  wreck  of  his  faith  and  his  love."= 
at  the  ravage  and  havoc  there  has  been 

there  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my  heart, 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life. 

But  this  liiought,  like  Othello's  later  notion,  worthy  of  a  Spaniard— or  of  an 
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Englishman/  an  Englishman  declares, — that  the  murder  is  done  in  a  holy 
cause,  and  that  she  must  die  else  she'll  betray  more  men,  is  not  the  movii^ 
force  in  the  play,  is  not  even,  as  Mr.  Bradley  thinks,  "the  chief  or  the 
deepest  source  of  Othello's  suffering."*  A  shock  to  one's  faith  or  idealism 
is  hardly  the  thing  to  make  one  cry  out  for  "blood,"  thrice  over,  or  to  drive 
one  straight  to  thoughts  of  mutilation  and  murder.^The  passage  of  two 
lines  just  quoted — which  Mr.  Bradley  quotes  too — immediately  follows  one 
about  the  ignominy  of  cuckoldom,  and  immediately  leads  to  another : — 

or  keep  it  as  a  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in  I    Turn  thy  complexion  there, 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubin, 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell. 

And  there  the  idealism  is  far  to  seek.  "Odd  that  it  does  not  occur  to  the 
husband,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  says  of  the  hero  of  a  modem  play,  "that  if  there 
is  poison  taken  he  is  the  man  to  take  it."*  Even  when,  as  Desdemona 
appears,  he  says,  "I'll  not  believe  it,"  he  does  not  proceed  to  repent  of  his 
suspicions — ^neither  then  nor  at  a  later  time.  His  repentance  is  only  for  his 
frightful  murderous  blunder  at  the  end.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  politer, 
more  modern  Orosmane,  when  reassured : 

£st-ce  a  moi  de  me  plaindre  ?  on  m'aime,  c'est  assez : 
II  me  faut  expier  par  un  peu  d'indulgence 
Dc  mes  transports  jaloux  I'injurieuse  offense. 

Othello  is,  then,  jealous — lago's  words,  later  to  be  considered,*  if  no 
others,  would  settle  that, — but  is  it  possible  to  take  it  that  in  the  matter  of 
the  "predisposition"  Desdemona,  lago,  Lodovico,  and  Othello  himself,  are 
wrong?  If  Othello  alone  had  spoken  to  this  intent,  and  only  at  the  beginning, 
that  might  be ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  old  superstition,  in  Shakespeare 
and  the  Elizabethan  drama  generally,  the  man  (not  a  villain)  who  is  about 
to  pay  the  debt  to  nature,  speaks  by  the  card.  Not  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
superstition  mainly :  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  technique.  In  general  we  must 
believe  the  last  words  in  the  tragedy  concerning  the  characters  in  question, 

>  See,  for  instances  the  Duke's  Ust  long  soliloquy  in  Lope's  El  CasHgo  sin  VgnganMa.  He 
too  thinks  himself  the  minister  of  heaTen.— Mr.  Harris  (p.  289)  says  the  morality  is  English. 

>  Bradley,  ibid. 

'It  is  idle  to  insist  that  Shakespeare  had  no  choice  and  that  Othello's  conduct  Is  in  keeping 
with  the  "unwritten  law"  of  his  age.  Othello's  morals  are  stage  morals,  as  are  the  morals 
of  the  rerenging,  soul'kiUing  Hamlet,  or  of  grand  opera  with  its  Senecan  tradition  of  revenge  to- 
day. Hcywood  wrote  Th€  W&mam  KittH  by  Kindntss  about  1603,  and  eren  a  Spaniard— a  Lope 
da  Vega—coold  in  those  days  write: 

Forvte  la  Tengansa  propia 
Fkra  castigar  las  damas 
*4jarlaa  con  su  gusto. 
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whether  spoken  by  the  hero  himself,  or  by  Fortinbras,*  or  by  Antony  con- 
cerning Brutus,  remembering  that  they  in  some  measure  take  the  place  of 
the  final  choral  comment  in  Greek  tragedies  or  in  such  Ehzabethan  ones  as 
Faustus.  There  is  no  place,  to  my  knowledge,  in  all  Elizabethan  tragedy 
where  a  hero's  final  judgment  on  himself  is  inexact,  still  less  a  judgment 
ratified  by  the  other  principal  characters  of  the  play.  Besides,  the  facts  arc> 
for  us :  "free  and  open"  Othello  is,  up  to  the  temptation  scene.  Not  a  trace  of  i 
suspicion,  jealousy,  or  "uneasiness"  is  to  be  found  in  him,  any  more  thani 
in  Posthumus  before  he  sees  the  bracelet  in  the  Italian's  hand.  \ 

The  reason  why  the  predisposition  to  jealousy  is  posited  by  critics  such 
as  Gervinus,  Wetz,  Ulrici,  and,  indeed,  in  some  form  or  other,  even  by 
many  of  the  orthodox,'  is,  as  we  have  suggested,  that  without  it  he  cannot, 
to  our  modern  minds,  remain  a  character  at  all.  Unity,  continuity,  we  crave 
at  any  cost.  Wetz,  by  a  sophism,  an  un- Shakespearean,  untheatrical  refine- 
ment,* declares  him,  not  already  a  jealous  nature,  to  be  sure,  but  by  tempera- 
ment and  the  ticklish  circumstances  disposed  to  be  that.  His  trustfulness, 
strange  to  say,  inclines  him  to  distrust.  Admitting  that  Othello  resembles 
Master  Ford  in  the  groundlessness  and  readiness  of  his  suspicions,  Wetz 
yet  finds  the  main  cause  of  them  not  in  the  convention  of  slander,  but  in  the 
disparity  of  rank,  color,  and  years,  and  in  the  artificial  way  in  which 
their  love  arose.  Othello's  love  was  no  true  passion,  as  clearly  appears  from 
his  readiness,  unlike  Romeo,  to  sail  at  once  for  Cyprus  and  leave  his  love 
behind,*  and  from  his  ungallant  regrets  for  his  former  unhoused,  free  exist- 
ence!" The  deepest  bliss  that  he  feels  does  not  fill  his  heart,  does  no  more 
than  silence  for  the  moment  his  tormenting  thoughts!*  And  for  all  his 
cheerful  response  to  Brabantio's  warning,  doubt  and  fear  are  already  gnaw- 
ing away  within  himP  This,  if  in  the  unfinical  Shakespeare  it  were  any- 
thing, would  be  not  only  the  predisposition  but  jealousy  itself.     So,  like 
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Gervinus,  Wetz  finds,  not  a  device  of  tragic  construction,  but  a  deep  though 
dim  misgiving,  in  the  hero's  foreboding  on  the  quay : 

I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

And  (not  unnaturally)  the  readiness  and  promptness  with  which  he  takes 
up  with  innuendo  and  slander  seems  to  Wetz,  Flathe,  and  others  to  indicate 
that  lago  is  only  ancillary,  and  that  the  suspicions  all  lay  slumbering  deep  in 
the  recesses  of  the  Moor's  own  brain.^ 

Q  Thus  (though  by  what  is  after  all  the  only  possible  way  of  preserving  the 
character's  psychological  integrity)  Gervinus,  Wetz,  (in  some  fashion  or 
other)  most  of  the  other  Germans,  and  even  Englishmen  like  Mr.  Bradley,^ 
thwart  and  contradict  the  intention  of  the  poet,  whether  as  expressed  by 
the  hero's  own  opinion  and  that  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  play,  or  as 
found  in  the  role  itself.  Certainly  no  one  but  a  philosopher,  no  playwright, 
no  audience,  no  Elizabethan  scholar,  even,  who  is  not  bent  and  intent  upon 
making  his  point,  can  find  in  Othello,  untempted,  traces  of  "uneasiness"  or 
"anxiety,"  "tormenting  thoughts,"  misgivings,  or  "unsatisfied  love."  The 
foreboding  of  his  rapture  is  the  regular  thing  in  Elizabethan  tragedy,  and  no 
more  means  anxiety  as  to  the  permanence  of  their  love  than  does  Juliet's  in 
the  garden.  All  the  inwardness  of  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  ingrained 
superstitious  notion  of  men  that  good  things  cannot  last.  But  a  particle  of 
truth  these  more  logical  psychologists — these  more  illogical  critics — really 
have.  Once  lago  begins  to  ply  his  arts,  Othello  has  now,  though  not  before, 
if  not  the  predisposition,  at  least  the  disposition,  the  inclination,  call  it  what 
you  will.  Even  the  orthodox,  who  insist  that  he  is  not  jealous  by  tempera- 
ment, cannot  help  implying  it  nevertheless.  "He  cannot  observe  and  in- 
terpret trifles,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  "his  way  has  been  to  thrust  them 
aside  and  ignore  them."  Why  not,  then,  these?  Why  rage  for  blood  when 
told  about  a  dream  and  a  handkerchief?  "He  is  impatient  of  all  that  is 
subtle  and  devious,  as  if  it  were  a  dishonour."  Why  listen  to  an  insinuating 
slanderer  and  set  on  his  wife  to  watch  ?  "He  credits  others  freely  with  all 
his  own  noblest  qualities."'    And  why  not  then  the  wife  of  his  bosom? 

In  truth,  he  now  is  uneasy,  anxious,  jealous — but  he  is  now  a  different 
man.  Simply  reason  and  the  constitution  of  our  minds  demand  that  so  we 
should  take  it  if  Othello  is  really  to  be  a  man  at  all.  Natura  non  facit 
saltum,  or  at  least  the  Nature  that  we  know.     lago  does  his  thinking  for  him, 

*  Wetz,  op.  cit.,  p.  304-5;  Englische  Studicu,  ibui. 

*  Sec  below,  p.  46. 

*  Shakespeare,  p.  204.  Cf.  the  similar  psychology  of  I)<»\vden,  Mimi  and  Art  CS.  Y.  1901  >.  ", 
209,  and  below,  p.  33.  At  p.  197  the  eminent  critic  first  quoted  insists — and  rightly,  of  cour*c,  if 
he  meant  only  before  the  temptation  begins — thnt  the  Moor  is  not  a  jealous  man. 
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lago  puts  jealousy  upon  him,  and  that  our  human,  hardheaded  imaginatione 
cannot  conceive  or  compass,  save  on  the  supposition  that  (though  of  a  sud- 
den) the  jealous  disposition  is  already  within  him,  and  judgment  fled  lo 
brutish  beasts.    In  a  moment  lie 

whose  solid  virtue 
The  shol  of  accident  nor  dart  o£  chance  sj 

Could  neithrr  graze  nor  pierce,  '   '  .^ 

cries, 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  tne, 

As  if  I  here  were  some  monster  in  bis  thought, 

and  is  "frighted"'  and  "moved"-  by  a  pow-wow  of  mystery  and  the  bare 
names  of  jealousy  and  cuckoldoni.  In  a  moment  he  is  hanging  upon  the 
.'Vncient's  lips,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  baleful  mesmeric  orbs,  on  the  waving 
wizard  hands,  and  to  every  suggestion  he  responds  with  little  better  than  a 
groan  or  a  sob.°  O 

But  of  suggestion  or  hypnotism  Shakespeare  knew  not  a  thing,*  nor  does 
he  intend  to  intimate  that  Othello  is  in  himself  now  different  at  all.  The 
dramatist  but  leans  on  the  convention  of  slander  and  "diabolical  soliciting" 
— on  the  unapparent  paradox  of  the  "free  and  open"  nature  turning  to  sus- 
picion, which  we  presently  discuss.  These  premises  given,  and  by  the  for- 
mula of  Elizabethan  dramaturgy  almost  anything  may  follow.  Only,  in 
order  to  expedite  matters,  Shakespeare  leans  hard,  and  Othello  presents  little 
or  no  resistance  to  temptation,  i.*  eager,  excited,  is,  for  all  his  protestations  of 
faith,  won  over  in  a  trice.  Long  ago  captious  and  clumsy  Rynier  had  more 
than  an  inkling  of  this:  "a  tedious  drawling  tame  Goose,  gaping  after  any 
paultrey  insinuation,  labouring  to  be  jealous,  and  catching  at  every  blown 
And  Robert  Gould'  was  there  before  him: 

Uow  cunningly  the  Villain  weaves  his  sin. 

And  how  the  other  takes  tlie  Poison  in, 
Et  jc  vois 

D'une  audience  avidc,  avaler  ce  poison, 
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says  the  villain  who  practices  upon  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Dom  Garcie,  who, 

however,  is  expressly  declared  to  be,  and  represented  as,  jealous  by  nature 

and  instinct.^ 

Et  m'en  remercier  comme  d'une  victoire 

Qui  combleroit  ses  jours  de  bonheur  et  de  gloire, 

lie  continues;  and  at  this  point  both  villains  and  victims  are  respectively 
alike,  as  when  Othello  cries,  "I  am  bound  to  thee  forever,"  thus  thanking  his 
man  "for  making  him  egregiously  an  ass,"  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
had  been  spoken  by  lago  the  prophet.^  Though  Shakespeare,  then,  in  his 
absorption  in  the  immediate  situation  and  his  disregard  for  possible  infer- 
ences or  for  mere  psychological  processes,  did  not  so  intend  it,  Othello,  be- 
coming jealous,  brutal,  sensual,  so  speedily — not  to  say  eagerly — cannot,  for 
all  the  tempting  he  undergoes,  but  seem  to  us  as  wrenched  and  altered  at  that 
moment,  or  else  jealous,  brutal,  sensual,  deep  down  in  his  heart  before.  The 
latter  alternative,  we  have  already  learned,  a  just  and  faithful  interpreter 
cannot  possibly  entertain. 

Altered,  like  Posthumus,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  fact  that  to  the 
avowed  conviction  Othello  is  brought  more  gradually  (though  rapidly),  by 
steps  and  stages,  and  not  without  some  few  momentary  revulsions.  Posthu- 
mus changes  not  only  at  once  but  as  a  whole.'  Not  jealous  by  temperament 
— up  to  that  moment  convinced  of  Imogen's  purity — once  he  lays  eyes  on 
the  bracelet  he  is  of  a  sudden  horn-mad.*  He  has  a  bracelet  for  a  handker- 
chief, and  the  word  of  a  stranger  for  that  of  an  "honest  fellow";  but  by 
the  board  in  a  moment  goes  all  his  former  self,  every  vestige  of  tenderness 
for  his  wife,  his  dignity,  purity,  and  nobility  of  soul,  and  his  innate  aversion 
to  crime.  And  until  he  hears  of  his  wife's  death  he  is  a  raging,  cursing 
cuckold  and  speaks  the  language  of  the  Elizabethan  jealous  "humour."  Like 
Othello,  before  the  scene  is  over  he  is  for  tearing  her  limb-meal,^  and  quite 
as  Othello  threatens  to  kill  lago  if  he  does  not  "prove  his  love  a  whore,"* 
Posthumus  threatens  to  kill  lachimo  if  he  denies  that  he  has  made  him  a 
cuckold.'  But  in  the  case  of  Othello  the  change,  being  less  abrupt,  lies  rather 

*  Sec  II,  i: — "la  pcntc  qu*a  le  prince  a  de  jaloux  soupcons." 
«II,  i,  318. 

*  Pellissier,  pp.  17-18.  Leontes  is  a  case  somewhat  similar.  As  M.  Pellissier  observes,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Leontes  is  testing  Hemiione  and  Polixcnes  as  he  presses  the  king  to  prolong 
his  visit,  and  his  wife  to  second  him  in  the  suit;  and  yet  when  she  obejrs  him  he  bursts  at  once 
into  a  deadly  jealousy,  though,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  he  had  never  shown  the  trait  before. 
Like  that  of  Posthumus.  moreover  (see  below,  pp.  54-5),  his  conversion  is  complete. 

*  It  may  be  admitted,  to  be  sure,  that  some  few*  of  the  speeches  preceding  betray  the  fact 
that  he  is  weakening  and  merely  putting  on  a  brave  front;  but  that  would  make  the  change,  if  less 
abrupt,  little  less  improbable. 

*  Cymbeline,  II,  iv.,  147. 

*  Cf.,  above,  p.  12,  note,  where  in  the  novella  Othello  threatens  to  cut  out  the  Ancient's  tongue. 

^  Cymbetine,  II,  iv,  145;  Othello,  III,  iii,  358-63.  So  Leontes  calls  Camillo  a  liar  when 
Camillo  contradicts  his  opinion  concerning  Hermione,  and  "hates"  him  for  it     Jf.  T.,  I,  ii,  300. 
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in  the  dispostion  to  lend  an  ear  to  slander,  and  involves  the  loss  of  his  god- 
like calm,  his  dignity  and  sense  of  propriety,  his  judgment  and  his  wits,  only 
in  so  far  as  they  might  interfere  with  the  change.  He  is  not  at  once  jealous 
or  furious,  he  has  not  yet  lost  his  tenderness  for  his  wife.  It  is  such  t 
change  as  in  the  swift  movement  of  the  stage  is  not  so  easily  noticed,  protnl 
ably  was  not  noticed  by  the  dramatist  himself. 

So  far  as  disposition,  then,  is  concerned,  the  more  logical  psychologists 
are  right,  but  the  disposition  is  in  a  different  man.  Really  Coleridge  and  the 
orthodox  have  the  best  of  it — Othello  is  untainted,  and  yet  is  overwhelmed, 
at  his  only  vulnerable  point,  his  trustfulness,  by  superhuman  art.  Whether 
aware  of  the  change  and  the  new  disposition  or  not,  Shakespeare  did  not 
intend  that  Othello  was  predisposed,  or  was  dull  and  gullible,  or  was  bUnded 
by  passion  or  fate.  But  he  attempted  the  impossible — or  perhaps  he  did  all 
that  he  intended  to  do,  careless  of  the  contradictions  into  which,  almost  un- 
avoidably, he  fell.  At  all  events,  he  undertook  (as  the  orthodox,  equally 
careless,  maintain)  to  present  a  noble,  trustful  soul  who  is  brought  to  ruin 
even  by  his  virtues,  but  whose  faith  and  trust,  when  the  hour  of  his  trial  is 
come,  turn  out  to  be  laid  only  on  his  base  and  backbiting  officer,  not  on  his 
dear  wife  and  friend.'  Thus  the  virtues  by  which  he  ruins  and  is  ruined 
are  strange  and  dubious  ones,  and  he  turns  out  to  be  not  trustful  at  all, 
alas!  but  credulous  and  suspicious. 

In  maintaining  their  position  that  the  very  innocence  and  nobility  of 
Othello's  soul  and  the  consunimateness  of  lago's  fraud  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  think  that  lago  could  be  deceiving  him^  {but  made  it  possible  that 
he  should  think  it  of  Cassio  and  Desdemona  instead)  the  orthodox  seem  to 
be  disregarding  the  very  things  which  above  all  they  prize — ethics  and  psy- 
chology, if  logic  not  so  much.  A  trust  in  a  subordinate  which  immediately 
bears  fruit  in  murderous  distrust  of  wife  and  friend,  an  inclination  to  think 
not  good  but  evil,  a  love  which  surrenders  to  caliminy  and  embraces  it, 
knows  no  difference  between  the  claims  of  "honest"  acquaintance  and  those 
of  the  dearest  one  has  in  the  world,  and  is  in  utter  darkness  as  to  the  char- 

>Sa,  ai  M.    PelliHier    (p.    234),    remirki,   Posthniniu  trniU   lubimo  and  Imoacn'i  allendanH 
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acter  of  either, — what  virtues,  what  trust  and  love,  are  these  ?^  Even  "stu- 
pidity" (a  suggestion  which  despoils  the  hero  of  his  tragic  dignity  and  state) 
will  not  save  the  character  of  one  who  knows  not  right  from  wrong,  a  devil 
from  an  angel  of  light. 

Avez-vous  de  son  coeur  si  peu  de  connaissance  ? 
Discemez-vous  si  tnal  le  crime  et  Tinnocence? 

cries  Racine's  Aricie,  much  to  the  point,  to  her  lover's  father,  though  not, 
of  course,  before  the  curse  has  been  uttered  and  heard.  So  in  rounder,  less 
delicate  terms  Emilia  reproaches  the  Moor,  and  the  Moor  reproaches  him- 
self, though  not  one  instant  before  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  and  the  lady 
herself  lies  dead.  But  the  critics  undertake  psychologically  to  explain  and 
defend  what  happens  (luckily  unexplained  and  undefended)  only  in  old 
plays  or  old  stories — that,  like  Theseus,  Potiphar,  or  Proetus,  a  man  should 
believe,  in  the  hour  of  destiny,  what  slanders  he  is  told.  The  other  old 
plays  and  stories,  indeed,  are  less  improbable;  for  Potiphar  or  Pitoetus 
trusts  his  wife  rather  than  his  son,  whereas  Othello,  giving  only  the  stranger 
a  hearing,  trusts  the  stranger  rather  than  both  wife  and  friend. 

On  the  strength  of  the  convention,  to  be  sure — that  arbitrary  but  tra- 
ditional fundamental  premise — lago  is  quite  equal  to  carrying  it  off;  but  on 
the  plain  basis  of  human  nature,  or  of  psychology,  the  feints  and  insinua- 
tions of  "that  demi-devil"  or  the  devil  himself  (for  at  bottom  the  convention 
or  superstition  is  nearly  the  same)  would  have  been  wasted,  had  Othello 
not  been  lago's  already  and  been  delivered  into  his  hands.  He  barkens  unto 
lago,  lago's  counsel  seems  good  in  his  eyes.  Yet,  if  we  know  ourselves,  the 
entrenchments  of  character  and  personality  are  not  all  so  lightly  leaped  over, 
and  the  simplest  body  could  long  have  baffled  a  more  cunning  fiend.-  If 
Tago's  treachery  was  unthinkable,  "unimaginable,"*  Othello  might  at  least 
have  thought — ^by  the  Ancient  himself  it  is  suggested — that  his  prying,  jeal- 
ous disposition  had  been  mistaken.  Or  he  might  simply  have  said  to  him, 
putting  an  end  to  the  tragedy  in  Act  Three,  "Sir,  this  is  my  wife!"  and  he 

et  d'autres,  sur  ce  gage, 
Auroient  du  monde  entier  brave  le  temoignage. 

^  How  thoroughly  it  is  all  a  matter  of  convention  and  situation-making  (not,  as  I  shall  ro 
doubt  be  bidden  to  remember,  of  Elizabethan  character)  appears  clearly  enough  when  the  Friar 
(.Much  Ado,  IV,  i,  160-72)  defends  Hero  against  her  father  simply  on  the  strength  of  his  per- 
ception of  her  purity:  or  when  Hey  wood,  in  Tht  Woman  Killed  by  Kindness,  lets  the  free  and 
open  Franlcford  say,  though  he  has  just  heard  a  true  story  and  a  far  truer-seeming  one  than  Othello: 

Shall  I  trust 
The  bare  report  of  this  suspicious  groom, 
Before  the  double-gilt,  the  wcll-hatch'd   ore 
Of  their  two  hearts?     No,  I  will  lose  these  thoughts,  etc. 
That  is  the  way,  Shakespeare  (as  well  as  Heywood)  knows  perfectly  well,  a  really  loyal,  unsuspicious 
friend  and  husband  would  take  it,  if  only  he  were  in  the  flesh,  not  in  a  play. 

*  See  below,  pp.  33,  38. 

■  See  below,  p.  33. 
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It  is  only  upon  ihe  presumption,  then,  that  Othclto  is  not  a  personality, 
not  a  psychological  entity — unless,  indeed,  a  sadly  gullible,  jealous  one — but 
a  tabula  rasa,  or,  changing  the  figure,  clay  in  the  potter's  hands,  that  lago's 
arts  may  prosper  and  prevail.  But  these,  though  extraordinary,  are  as 
Wctz,  Mr.  Brooke,  M.  PeUissier,  and  others  have  shown,  far  from  super- 
human, are  by  no  means  without  defect.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
first  two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  the  temptation  scene,  where  the  villain 
produces  even  no  such  "proof"  as  (after  Othello's  return)  the  dream  or  the 
handkerchief,  but  merely  raises  a  cloud  of  suspicion  about  Desdcmona  and 
Cassio  as  he  "steals"  away.  As  Flathe  and  Wetz  observe,  why  should  he 
not  steal  away,  being  degraded  and  disgraced?  His  friend  Othello — he 
might  be  "stupid"  and  still  do  it — should  think  of  this  at  once,  and  should 
suspect — he  might  be  generous  and  still  do  it — the  generosity  of  lago.  And 
Desdemona's  prompt  and  frank  petition  on  his  behalf  ought  of  itself  to 
make  clear  for  what  he  had  come.  How  questionable,  moreover,  are  the 
aspersions  now  cast  upon  Othello's  dearest  friend's  honor  and  the  part  he 
bore  in  Othello's  courtship,  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  had 
just  supplanted  him  in  the  lieutenancy — whose  testimony  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  supplanting!"  Then  on  the  heels  of  that  come  the  echoes,  "shrugs," 
feints,  and  dodges,  the  charges  which  he  makes  and  unmakes,  the  hints  and 
secrets  which  he  whisks  under  his  general's  nose  and  sticks  in  his  pocket, 
the  sibylline  allusions  to  cuckoldom  and  admonitions  against  jealous  rage. 
Wonderfully  clever  in  itself  it  all  is,  and  much  better  handled  than  in  Dolce's 
Mariattita,  whence  it  was  taken,^  but  from  the  merely  human,  the  "psycholog- 
ical," standpoint  how  utterly  misplaced !  Again  is  implied  ( as  unhappily  is 
the  case)  that  Othello  had  already  signed  his  soul  away.  For  to  a  man  in 
his  senses,  let  alone  a  famous  general  and  viceroy,  nothing  could  appear  more 
presumptuous  or  impertinent.  Who  has  constituted  lago,  from  the  very 
outset,  guardian  of  Othello's  mind  and  keeper  of  his  conscience  ?  Nor  could 
any  conduct  seem  more  unbefitting  for  a  really  "honest"  friend.  He  is  con- 
linually  trying  to  cover  up  his  tracks,  he  is  every  moment  ready  to  retreat. 
.\n  honest  man  who  undertakes  to  tell  you  that  your  wife  and  your  dearest 
friend  have  played  you  false  makes  a  clean  breast  of  il,  I  suppose,  without 
flourish  or  ado.  He  does  not  twist  and  turn,  tease  and  tantalize,  furtively 
cast  forth  the  slime  of  slander  and  ostentatiously  lick  it  up  again.  Nor  when 
you  ask  him  what  he  is  driving  at  does  he  purse  his  lips,  pat  yoti  on  the 
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shoulder,  and  say :  It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good.  Never  mind 
me :  I  am  an  uncleanly  prying  devil !  Good  name  is  to  be  kept  at  all  hazards, 
and  jealousy  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock  the  meat  on  which 
it  feeds.  Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend  from  jealousy!  At 
best  a  tale-bearer's  business  is  but  a  questionable  one,  but  it  is  all  the  more 
questionable  and  suspicious  when  he  has  nothing  of  a  tale  to  tell.^ 

And  instead  of  following  him  with  bated  breath  and  all  agape  with  fear 
or  crying,  "By  Heaven,  he  echoes  me" — "Ha!" — "O  misery!"  a  man  not 
quite  out  of  his  senses  might  well  have  taken  our  Ancient,  as  La  Bruyerc 
thinks  his  dupes  ought  to  have  taken  Tartuffe,  simply  for  the  double-dealing 
viper  that  he  is.  Rather,  he  should  have  struck  him,  as  at  Aleppo  once  he 
did  the  turban'd  Turk.  Can  he  better  brook  the  "traducing"  of  his  wife  and 
friend  than  of  Venice?^  Indeed,  the  nearest  lago  at  this  first  session 
approaches  to  proof  is  but  to  insult  his-  general  beyond  all  bounds.  "She 
did  deceive  her  father,"  or,  as  we  innocently  say,  eloped,  and  not  with 
one  "of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree,"  but — 

Foh!  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank, 
Foul  disproportions,  thoughts  unnatural — 

with  a  Moor!  The  most  pigeon-livered,  chicken-hearted  creature  in  the 
world,  we  must  think,  would  not  have  put  up  with  the  like  of  this ;  and  it  is 
doing  Shakespeare  and  his  lago  little  honor  to  maintain  either  that  arts  such 
as  these  are  "superhuman,"  or  that  the  Othello  of  the  Council-chamber  has 
not  now  vanished  from  our  view. 

Not  that  time  and  again  lago  does  not  play  the  honest  man  in  nearly  all 
his  honesty,  as  in  the  speech : 

Touch  me  not  so  near. 
I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth 
Than  it  should  do  offense  to  Michael  Cassio; 


But  men  are  men ;  the  best  sometimes  forget,  etc. 

*  A  friend  and  colleague  suggests  that  I  underestimate  the  power  of  calumny,  and  he  reminds 
me  of  Bazile's  words  on  the  subject  in  the  Barbier  de  Seville  (II.  viii).  But  this  is  the  gossip 
which  floats  about  and  infects  the  air,  and  crushes  the  victim  without  ever  reaching  her  ears, 
perhaps,  or  theirs  who  love  her.  A  very  different  thing  is  this  personal  slander — without  a 
pretence  to  evidence  or  the  dear  friend's  privilege  to  speak — which,  however  indirect  and  clever 
it  be,  is,  save  to  a  pasha  or  a  Bluebeard,  in  itself  an  affront,  a  violation  of  the  precincts  of 
personality,  an  alarm  to  suspicions  farthest  from  its  thought  tc  arouse.  Besides,  as  I  have  shown, 
this  convention  of  believing  the  things  that  you  are  told  works  equally  well  when  a  character 
like  Malcolm  or  Dekker's  Infelice  defames  himself;  or  when,  as  I  show  below,  p.  26,  the  procest 
reversed,  the  calumniator,  so  implicitly  credited,  is  discredited  again  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
whom,  before,  the  hero  could  not  hear,  as  one  corrupted  and  prejudiced,  but  who  now  may 
be  supposed  to  be  more  prejudiced  than  ever.  (To  be  sure,  Emilia  may  be  supposed  by  Othello 
to  have  no  reason  falsely  to  accuse  her  husband,  but  the  wife  of  lago  could  have  had  no  reason 
but  the  best  for  contradicting  the  slanderous  report  when  Othello  first  repeats  it  to  her,  or  for 
cursing  the  wretch  who  put  the  notion  into  Othello's  head.  Why  had  lago  kept  his  suspicions  from 
Emilia?  And  why  does  not  Othello  see  to  it  that  his  two  contradictory  witnesses  are  in  his  pres* 
ence  brought  face  to  face?) 

«V,  ii,  3S1-4:— "beat  a  Venetian  and  traduced  the  State,"  etc. 


But  in  the  scene  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  Shakespeare,  in  his  neglect 
of  plausibility,  would  have  us  labor,  with  Othello,  under  the  delusion  that 
the  manners  of  honesty  and  dishonesty  are  almost  one  and  the  same;' 

these  stops  of  tliinc  fright  me  the  more; 
For  such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom ;  but  in  a  man  that's  just 
They're  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart 
That  passion  cannot  rule ; — 

a  delusion  under  which  he  would  have  us  labor  without  Othello  when  Des- 
demona's  innocence  and  purity  is  made  to  appear,  not  in  its  native  dauntless- 
ness,  but  in  the  guise  of  timorous  and  senseless  double-dealing.^  "Utterly 
trustful,"  "simple  as  a  saint,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (who  seems  unwilling 
to  defeat  the  poet's  expectations),  regardless  of  the  way  she  lies  about  the 
handkerchief  and  dodges  further  question,  cries  "betrayed,"  "undone,"  and 
like  a  guilty  thing  weeps  and  pleads  for  life!  Still,  Voltaire  and  Schiller,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  expected  of  us  in  this  kind  almost  as  much. 

The  unplausibieness  of  all  this  manoeuvring  of  lago's  is  abated  only  as 
we  fall  back  upon  the  convention  and  fundamental  premise.  Psychologi- 
cally, lago's  toils  are,  now  or  afterward,  not  at  all  so  ineluctable  as  Cole- 
ridge, Schlegel,  Ulrici,  Hudson,  and  the  rest  of  the  orthodox  think;  and 
possibly  Shakespeare  himself  would  have  been  as  much  surprised  as  we  at 
their  taking  it  that  any  man  in  Othello's  position  would  have  been  like  him 
enmeshed.'  What  Othello  calls  proof  (but  lago  himself  "trifles  light  as 
air")  comes  later;  and  all  that  lago  is  now  doing  is.  without  proof  or  evi- 
dence, as  it  were  by  a  spell  or  mesmeric  manipulation,  to  get  the  man  under 
control,  to  make  the  man  his  own.  Othello  is  changed  and  jealous,  we  have 
seen,  at  the  moment  of  temptation ;  hut — according  to  the  orthodox  criticism 
a.s  a  psychological  fact,  according  to  Shakespeare  himself.  I  think,  as  but  a 
fact  in  the  story^t  is  lago  himself  that  changes  him.  The  readiness  with 
which  he  yields  to  the  process  must  simply  be  granted  the  poet.  As  we  have 
traced  this,  it  consists  in  injecting  the  "medicine,"  the  "poison."  as  lago 
calls  it.  and  then  letting  it  "work."  and  turn  into  "proof"  evidence  however 
trivial. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin. 
he  says  in  the  moments  when  Othello  is  off  the  stage. 


'  Ii  fau  been  urgrd  Ihet  innwetn  women  »od  cbildren  havt  n 
But  Deiri*i"ona  was  hrive  enough.  »nd  inmfol  enough,  in  rnrnini 
man  ind  in  pteading  ber  friend  Cassio's  suit;  and  even  t  liraid  innoe 
like  IQJtt.     Oat  diicuMlon  cf  >  aimilat  limition  in  oiher  dramaliiti 

•Cf.     Fgrncss,  pp,  433,  A34.  tor  the  iwo  German  critici.     Cf,  IJIi 
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And  let  him  find  it    Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ:  this  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison. 

Ill,  iii,  121f. 
So  later  he  says : 

And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 

Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviours 

Quite  in  the  wrong. 

IV,  i.  103 

At  bottom  is  the  notion,  expressed  in  the  play  repeatedly  and  in  all  Eliz- 
abethan literature  as  well,  that,  as  Emilia  says,  jealous  souls 

are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause 
But  jealous  for  they're  jealous.    It  is  a  monster 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself. 

Ill,  iv,  159f. 

But  lago's  own  words  make  his  method  clear — to  "put  the  Moor  into  a  jeal- 
ousy so  strong  that  judgment  cannot  cure,"  and  then,  merely  suggesting, 
never  convincing,  let  passion  run  its  course.  And  this  he  does  as  if  the  Moor 
were  an  hypnotic  subject  or  a  brainless  beast,  by  repeating  the  words  "good 
name,"  "jealousy,"  and  "cuckold,"  almost  as  if  he  were  crying  "sick  'im"  to 
a  dog.  No  man  not  jealous  by  nature  was  ever  thus  put  into  a  jealousy 
without  process  of  proof  or  show  of  reason ;  no  man's  soul  ever  thus  lay  in 
the  hollow  of  another's  hand. 

The  passage  quoted  above — "These  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more" — 
is  one  of  those  which  might  favor  a  theory  of  tragische  Verblendung,  though 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  used.  Now,  perhaps,  and  afterward — "if 
thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me,  never  pray  more" — the  hero  is,  iron- 
ically, given  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  that  he  cannot  really  see.  This  is  a 
characteristically  Shakespearean  device,  as  is  its  counterpart,  Othello's  out- 
cry "Who  can  control  his  fate  ?"  at  the  end.  But  what  the  Germans  say,  is, 
that  the  action  of  Fate  is  the  pervading  idea,  and  the  cause  of  Othello's 
downfall.  "The  hero  were  a  fool,  if  he  had  to  do  only  with  an  lago,"  says 
Professor  Brandl,  "and  behind  lago  stands  a  perverted  world-order,  which 
he  serves."^  And  thereby  the  critic  betrays,  on  the  one  hand,  a  fitting  dis- 
content with  the  story  of  the  slanderer  believed  as  an  image  of  life  (though 
failing  to  recognize  its  impermanent  warrant  in  convention),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  philosophical  bias  (soon  to  be  noticed)  which  turns  coinci- 
dences and  lack  of  motivation  in  a  play  into  an  intentional  representation  of 
what  happens  in  the  world.  .  n 

The  commoner  German  interpretation,  as  that  of  Wetz^  and  Vischer,  is 

>  ^Shakespeare,  pp.  161-2. 
■P.   301. 


lliat  the  Moor  is  blinded  by  his  passions.  And  so  flimsy  is  lago's  evidence, 
?(>  considerable  should  be  OUiello's  prejudice  against  it  when  produced,  that. 
if  everything  in  a  play  must  be  reduced  to  terms  of  character,  for  some 
theory  or  other  of  blindness  there  is,  in  all  conscience,  justification  enough. 
He  takes  up  at  once,  we  have  seen,  with  lago's  insinuations,  resenting  none 
of  his  impertinence,  remembering  nothing  of  Cassio's  friendship  and  Des- 
riemona's  purity  and  love.  For  a  time  lago  simply  plays  with  the  Moor's 
imagination,  as  he  touches  upon  jealousy  and  cuckoldom,  the  falseness  of 
\'enetian  women,  his  wife's  deception  of  her  father,^  and  the  unequal  and 
unnatural  union,  flaunting  these  inflammatory  images  before  his  eyes  as  the 
Ifull-fighler  does  his  cloak.  And  when  he  comes  to  proof — still  he  flaunts  in- 
furiating images  by  the  way,  as  the  vision  of  Desdemona  in  Cassio's  em- 
braces, Cassio's  movements  in  his  dream,  and  his  use  of  the  precious  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  his  beard.  Proof  and  this  tale  of  a  dream  and  a  handker- 
ihief  have  nothing  in  the  world  in  common,  and  yet  all  Othello  can  do  is  to 
vry,  not  fiddlededee!  but  "monstrous,  monstrous!" — "O  that  the  slave  had 
forty  thousand  lives,"  and  swear  to  heaven  his  revenge.  In  the  next  scene 
and  the  first  of  Act  IV  it  would  appear  that  to  Desdemona  and  Othello, 
as  to  the  finical  Ulrici,  the  loss  of  a  lady's  handkerchief  is  almost  tantamount 
to  the  loss  of  her  good  name,  though  nothing  is  easier  to  lose  or  steal  unless 
it  be  a  hairpin  or  an  umbrella.  Desdemona  deplores  the  loss  of  her  "napkin" 
before  Othello  enters,  and  acknowledges  that  it  were  enough  to  put  him  to 
ill-thinking  ;=  and  after  he  enters,  though  he  is  already  convinced  of  her 
adultery,  he  himself  has  nothing  to  ask  but  that  he  may  set  eyes  on  it,  and  he 
will  talk  of  nothing  else. 

In  Act  IV  lago  resumes  his  play  on  the  imagination,  ironically  calling  up 
visions  of  kissing,  being  naked  in  bed  together,  and  things  more  bestial  still, 
before  his  ensanguined  eyes.     Then  comes  the  swoon,  and  then  the  over- 
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is  quite  ready  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  still  the  grossness  of  the  imposition 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  If  the  possession  of  a  lady's  handkerchief  is  proof 
of  adultery  with  her,  how  preposterous  that  Cassio,  now  pleading  for  his 
favor,  should  be  wiping  his  beard  with  it  in  public  or  imconcemedly  produc- 
ing it  before  lago  or  his  drab !  And  only  less  preposterous  is  Othello's  mis- 
taking of  Cassio's  report  of  the  "customer"  Bianca's  hatmting  him  and  pub- 
licly falling  him  about  the  neck,  for  a  report  concerning  the  daughter  of  the 
Magnifico,  gentle  Desdemona.*  Throughout  his  jealousy,  however,  like 
Posthumus,  as  we  have  seen,  Leontes,  and  all  other  jealous  Elizabethan 
heroes,  noble  though  they  be,  he  never  considers  the  possibility  of  her  fall- 
ing in  love  with  the  man,  or  the  possibility  of  Cassio's  surpassing  him  in 
personal  charm  or  in  wit,  but  takes  her  only  for  a  "cunning"  and  "delicate" 
courtesan,  without  a  heart,  without  the  right  to  love  and  choose. 

All  this,  I  say,  together  with  the  arbitrary  hardening  of  Othello's  heart 
against  Emilia's  testimony,  like  Herod's  in  Dolce's  play  against  that  of  Cup- 
bearer or  Councillor,  Wetz,  Flathe,  and  others  call  the  blinding  of  passion ; 
Dr.  Brandes,'  Mr.  Stopf ord  Brooke,  and  others,  stupidity ;  Professors  Brandl 
and  Bradley,'  as  we  have  seen,  the  influence  of  fate  and  a  perverted  world. 
One  and  all,  however,  they  marvel,  not  at  Othello's  belief,  but  only  at 
lago's  ineluctable  toils.  But  this  conviction,  forced  upon  him — "such  a 
conviction  as  any  man  would  and  must  have  entertained" — is  put  off  almost 
as  lightly  as  it  was  put  on.  Now  that  on  the  stage  (though  not  at  all  in  the 
mind  of  Othello)  the  time  is  ripe  and  fully  come,  Emilia's  assertion  that 
often  lago  had  begged  her  to  steal  the  handkerchief  has  weight  which  was 
wanting  to  all  her  previous  solemn  protestations  of  Desdemona's  innocence, 
and  he  runs  at  the  miscreant  with  drawn  sword.  In  a  trice  she  is  cleared,* 
as  in  a  trice  she  was  incriminated,  and  by  lago's  stealing  the  handkerchief 
as  by  Cassio's  once  having  it  in  his  hand.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  works  only 
one  way,  disbelief  ought  to  be  as  easy  as  belief — but  if  ever  psychology  did 
not  matter  it  is  here.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  slanderer  was  believed  that 
there  might  be  a  story,  and  the  slanderer  is  now  repudiated  that  the  story 
may  end.* 

"Blindness,"  stupidity,"  inevitable  "conviction" — mere  convention  is  all 

*  This  point  and  that  in  the  preceding  sentence  are  made  by  Wetz.  There  is  the  further 
unplausibility,  noted  by  others,  in  lago's  suspicious  demeanor — speaking  low  one  moment  and  loud 
the  next.  But  that  is  a  convention  which  must  be  granted  as  generously  as  the  aside.  As  a 
matter  of  mere  fact,  to  be  sure,  the  actor  Othello  hears  all  the  audience  hears. 

*  Shakespeare  (1909),  p.   443. 

*  See  also  below,  p.  27. 

«  See  V,  u,  220-235. 

*As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  generally  more   difficult,   and  that  Shakespeare   should   make   the 
lifooesa  to  much  quicker  and  easier,  in  Leontes  and  Posthumus  as  well  as  Othello,  shows  either 
hew  Utile  he  knew  of  the  psychology  of  the  matter  or  how  little  he  regarded  it. 
"ly  article  "Criminals,"  p,  75. 
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that  I  can  make  of  it,  or  else  what  Bulthaupt'  makes  of  it,  unplausibility, 
improbability  in  the  arrangement  of  the  play.  There  is  not  a  tragedy  of 
intrigue  and  slander  in  the  world  without  similar  defects,  and  the  hero  is 
not  "blinded"  but  sees  only  what  for  the  purposes  of  a  tragic  plot  the  poet 
vouchsafes  him  to  see.  A  pretty  trick  of  the  apologist  it  is  to  turn  all  these 
inconsequences  in  the  action  into  traits  of  the  liero  as  a  man!  Master- 
pieces, at  that  rate,  would  be  thick  as  blackberries  and  every  scribbler  no 
less  than  a  "bard."  At  bottom  it  is  the  same  confusion  of  art  and  life  as 
in  Mr.  Brooke's  and  Professor  Bradley's  and  others'  transformation  into 
Fate  or  Chance  of  all  the  coincidences  which  fill  up  for  lago  the  gaps  in  his 
intrigue-  To  these  we  now  for  a  few  moments  turn. 

lj' Again  and  again,"  says  Mr.  Bradley  of  lago,  "a  chance  word  from  Des- 
demona,  a  chance  meeting  of  Othello  and  CassJo,  a  question  which  starts  to 
our  lips  and  which  anyone  but  Othello  would  have  asked,  would  have  de- 
stroyed his  hfe.  In  their  stead  Desdemona  drops  her  handkerchief  at  the 
moment  most  favorable  to  him,^  Cassio  blunders  into  the  presence  of  Othello 
only  to  find  him  in  a  svroon,  Bianca  arrives  precisely  when  she  is  wanted 
to  complete  Othello's  deception  and  increase  his  anger  into  fury."  Besides 
those  improbabilities  enumerated  by  Mr.  Brooke  below,  Mr.  Bradley  might 
also  have  mentioned :  Othello's  patiently  waiting,  tor  all  his  fury,  instead 
of  bursting  out  on  Cassio  then  and  fliere  ;*  lago's  trusting  the  key  to  his  char- 
acter, his  plans,  and  11!.=;  fate,  to  a  tool-villain  so  "loose  of  soul"  as  Roderigo,* 
who  is  just  the  man  to  peach;  his  begging  Emilia,  on  an  earlier  occasion,  to 
steal  the  handkerchief  and  his  now  snatching  it  from  her,  though  all  that 
she  says  about  it  later  she  might  equally  well  have  said  in  time ;  and  his  con- 
triving the  quarrel  with  Cassio  before  he  knows  that  Cassio  will  look  to  the 
guard,"  apparently, ""indeed,  without  knowledge  of  his  "poor  and  unhappy 
brains  for  drinking"*  and  his  quarrelsomeness  when  drunk.  As  for  the 
handkerchief,  in  a  footnote  Mr.   Bradley  adds:       "And  neither  she  nor 
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Othello  observes  what  handkerchief  it  is.  Else  she  would  have  remembered 
how  she  came  to  lose  it,  and  would  have  lold  Othello:  and  Othello,  too, 
would  at  once  have  detected  lago's  lie  that  he  had  seen  Cassio  wipe  his 
beard  with  the  handkerchief  'today.'  For  in  fact  the  handkerchief  had  been 
lost  not  an  hour  before  lago  told  that  lie  (line  288  of  the  same  scene)  and 
it  was  at  that  moment  in  his  pocket.  He  lied  therefore  most  rashly,  but  with 
his  usual  luck." 

Luck !  One  would  think  the  stage  were  Cyprus  itself,  and  lago  not  a 
bundle  of  words  in  verse  and  prose  but  flesh,  blood,  and  bone.  By  the 
standards  of  art,  by  the  limitations  or  opportunities  with  which  he  was  con- 
fronted, our  dramatist  must  be  judged  like  any  other  mortal  artist,  and  not  be 
given  a  patent  to  offend.  But  by  dint  of  mere  assertion  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Bradley  and  others  turn  all  these  defects  into  virtues,  as  if  he  were  not  so 
much  an  artist  as  the  supreme  Artificer,  and  whatever  is  were  right  or  so 
must  be.  "All  this  and  much  more  seems  to  us  quite  natural,"  continues  Mr. 
Bradley  after  the  recital  of  the  instances  of  lago's  "good  fortune,"  quoted 
above,  "so  potent  is  the  art  of  the  dramatist:  but  it  confounds  us  with  a  feel- 
ing such  as  we  experience  in  the  CEdipus  Tyranmts,  that  for  those  star- 
crossed  mortals — both  dusdaimoncs — tliere  is  no  escape  from  fate,'  and  even 
with  a  feeling,  absent  from  that  play,  that  fate  has  taken  sides  with  villainy."' 

This  is  evidently  something  such  as  Professor  Brandl  means,  but  as 
long  as  this  method  prevails  with  it  Shakespeare  criticism  will  remain  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Justly  enough,  Mr.  Brooke  dwells  upon  the  "blind 
unreasonable  chance"  and  improbability  in  Othello's,  Emilia's,  and  everybody 
else's  ignorance  of  the  monster's  character,  in  a  wise  and  cautious  general's 
so  stupidly  succumbing  to  him,  in  his  failure  to  feel  Desdemona's  innocence 
intuitively,  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  handkerchief,  or  to  discredit  the 
notion  that  Cassio  would  give  away  the  token  to  his  drab."  But  all  this 
"shocking  unreasonableness,"  shows,  he  says,  "the  power  of  baleful  Chance 
in  the  world,  not  chance  in  [the  poet's]  work.  ...  He  combined  all 
the  improbabilities  with  so  creative  and  formative  an  imagination  that  the 
whole  play  seems  eminently  probable.  We_are  hurri^.nn  *^"  f^^*  from  the 
first  suspicion  of  Othello  to  his  death  that  we  have  no  time  to  ask  questions, 
to  doubt  or  debate  anything."* " 

Quite  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  a  melodrama  that  gets  short 
shrift  from  the  critics  today,  and  would  get  shorter  from  Mr.  Brooke,  I 
judge.  But  what  double-tongued,  damning  praise!  He  combined  and  hur- 
ried over  all  the  improbabilities!    These  are  defects,  then,  these  bits  of 


■  Ai  \t)  Faw  in  Shikeipeare,  ue  below,  pp.  30-31. 
>P.    182.     See  below,   p.  29,   uid  p.   3D,   for   ex: 
bame  and  Loening, 

>Tt»  ifof*  Playi  of  ShattiHari.  pp.    171   B. 
'Ibid.,  ^  I7S. 
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philosophy,  glimpses  into  a  "distracted  world-order,"  revelations  of  a  "belief 
in  chance  as  at  the  root  of  the  universe,"  which  make  the  mood  of  the 
drama  as  a  whole — and  these  it  is  a  merit  in  the  poet,  after  damaging  the 
play  by  introducing  them,  to  hurry  over  and  conceal  I  Certainly  Mr,  Brooke 
confuses  "chance  in  the  world"  and  "chance  in  his  work"  if  Shakespeare 
does  not,  though  with  each  other  the  things  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  but 
the  familiar,  traditional  error  of  the  craft.'  In  a  play  which  shows  Chance 
at  the  root  of  the  Universe  motivation  is  surely  as  needful  as  in  a  play  which 
shows  Necessity.  The  play  must  not  be  a  chaos  if  the  world  is;  the  fortu- 
itous must  be  represented  with  an  art  wherein  there  is  nothing  fortu- 
itous; and  sensible  people  must  not  fail,  if  need  be,  to  remember  their 
handkerchiefs,  to  use  their  wits,  and  to  pick  up  some  little  knowledge  of  one 
another.  The  want  of  this  in  the  play  indicates,  if  anything,  not  Chancs 
in  the  universe,  but  an  over-ruling  Providence  in  the  poet!  II  rSussit, 
dira-t-on,  says  of  lago  a  French  critic,  free  of  our  pre-possessions,  yet 
admired,  to  my  surprise,  by  so  thorough-going  a  Shakespearean  as  Dr. 
Fumess;' — U  reussit,  aitisi  !e  z'eut  I'autcur.  The  dice  of  Zeus  fall  ever 
luckily.  And  what  had  then  De  Broglie  to  say  of  the  flaws  which  are  merits? 
"Such  are  the  depth  and  variety  of  the  first  conception  that  the  most  striking 
improbabilities,  the  most  inconceivable  absurdities,  pass  unobserved,  because 
no  one  has  leisure  to  look  to  the  motives  of  the  action ;  but  to  make  these 
absurdities  out  to  be  merits  is  quite  another  matter."  At  the  theatre  we  pass 
them  over  only  because  of  oilier  merits,  which  abound.'    And  what  we  have 

■Cf.  Swinburne'*  artide  on  Webster  (cited  p.  31,  below),  Jmtlr  criticiMil  ly  Mr.  Archer, 
"The  fifth  mt  of  the  Ducliesi  of  Malfi  hu  been  ssiailcd  on  the  vet)'  ground  which  it  »hou1d  have 
been  eirident  to  a  Iboughtful  and  capable  reader  thai  the  writer  must  have  intended  to  lake  up- 
on the  grannd  that  the  whole  upshot  of  the  story  is  dominated  by  sheer  change,  arranged  by  mere 
error,  and  guided  by  pure  accident"  (p.  g7!l).  The  amaiing  implication  is  that  in  order  id  tcpre. 
Kut  caprice  in  Fsle  ot  Providence  the  poet  may  be  capricioui  himself. 

■  Of.  eil.,  p.  452— Cf.  the  remarks  of  Bulihaupt,  ii,  p.  210  ff:  "Aber  ein  triigefischer  Baden,  dne 
halbe,  liickenhatte,  und  gerade  an  den  wichtig«ten  Siellen  vollig  ausselicnde  Motivlrung.  und  die 
Spekulation  auf  jenc  Macht  mit  der  bekanntlicb  such  die  Gotler  vergebens  kimpten.  die  aber  iffl- 
mer  all  tragiicher  Hebel  bedenklich  1st  und  bleiht."  By  the  side  of  such  a  judgment,  from  > 
•cholat  who  knows  the  drama,  ancient  and  modem,  through  and  through,  how  trivial,  unenlightened 
a^eir  Ibe  criticisms  of  most  of  our  literary  critics!  Mot  thai  Ibe  Germana  are  our  only  light. 
Both  Bradley  and  Brooke  have  recogniied  the  lack  of  motivation,  though  they  justify  it.  Wolil, 
on  the  ether  hand,  goes  so  far  as  to  lay  (II.  ISS):  "Mlt  iwiagender  Nolhwendigkett  entwickelt 
die  Htodlung  sich  aus  den  dre)  leltenden  Charaktcren."  And  Volkelt,  Ailliclib  dii  Tragtscht* 
(1897),  p.  1S3,  to  the  sane  unhappy  effeel^ 

•■■In  the  third  Act  we  have  peripety  handled  with  consummale  theatrical  skill.  To  me— I 
confeia  it  with  baled  hreatli — the  crd/limaiulii^  seemi  greatly  superior  10  the  psychology.     Othello. 

ence  dreams  of  looking  into  it:  and  there  lies  tbe  proof  of  Shakespeare's  technical  maltery."  Even 
Mr.  Archer  {Flaymaking,  p.  202)  here  seems  to  lend  support  to  heresy  and  superstition.  But  we 
obKrvi  that  be  jays  "audience,"  and  is  thinking  of  Shakespeare'a  undoubied  socciss  in  attaining  bia 
-ary  end.  (See  below,  p.  IT).  Still  he  cornea  to  what  is,  aa  I  think,  but  an  illogical  con- 
1.  and  techniea!  mattery  would  be  proved  only  by  Othello's  succumbing  crtiibly.  Surely  M(. 
'  would  himself  agree  with  me  that  we  have  had  enough  of  thia  sort  of  criticism  (though  It  it 
lad).  which  points  out  a  score  of  flaws,  improbabilitiei.  conveDlionslitiet— 
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said  of  Chance  applies  equally  to  Professor  Brandl's  and  Professor  Brad- 
ley's Fate.  The  words  are  different,  but  in  critical  phrase — written  with 
capital  letters — the  notions  are  hardly  so.  Fate  or  Fortune,  how  many 
critical  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name!  For  the  Shakespearean 
the  word  is  ever  at  hand  to  stop  the  caviller's  mouth,  if  not  to  stifle  his  own 
.^critical  scruples. 

The  Shakespearean's  Fate  is  robbed  of  much  of  its  tragic  gravity,  how- 
ever, when  we  see  how  readily  it  puts  in  an  appearance  to  help  the  poet  out. 
Things  fine  and  precious  are  difficult,  and  how  much  more  difficult  it  would 
have  been  to  furnish  lago  with  evidence  more  credible,  and  an  intrigue  in- 
dependent of  Chance,  fit  to  inveigle  an  Othello  who  trusts  his  wife  and 
friend  as  well  as  liis  officer,  and  has  not  discontinued  the  use  of  his  wilsl^ 
Why  have  an  Othello  that  only  by  a  deus  ex  inachitia  can  escape  being  called 
a  fool,  even  by  the  poet's  worshippers?  It  is  a  device  that  the  poet  himself 
would  have  been  first  and  foremost  to  disdain.  In  this  play  the  references 
to  Fate  are  only-  two,  and,  as  in  most  of  the  poet's  plays,  such  references 
are  momentary  and  casual.  In  no  play,  perhaps,  is  Fate  by  him  presented 
as  the  active  agent,  but  curse  and  prophecy  alike  are  fulfilled,  through  human 
motives,  by  the  free  and  willing  act  of  man,  though  often  recognized  as  a 
miraculous  fulfillment  afterward.^  Brabantio's  final  warning,*  Othello's 
foreboding  on  the  quay,  and  his  outcry  "Who  can  control  his  fate?"  in  the 
bedchamber,  are  hardly  more  than  bits  of  constructive  and  rhetorical  furni- 
lure,  imitated,  indirectly,  from  the  classics,  and  designed  to  focus  interest 
and  lend  tragic  state  and  emphasis.  Utterances  of  the  moment,*  they  do 
not  strike  to  the  centre;  but  even  if  they  did,  it  is  the  poet's  own  art  and 
effort,  not  his  artlessness,  that  must  make  Fate's  hand  appear.  The  nearest 
he  comes  to  that  is  at  moments  such  as  when  he  lets  Romeo  and  Macbeth 
defy  the  destiny  which  overtakes  tlieni ;  and  he  has  nothing  at  all  like 
Eteocles  or  Cassandra  driven  to  their  doom,  Grillparzer's  Jaromir  fascinated 
by  the  dagger,  or  CEdipus  fleeing  from  his  fate,  fulfilling  it,  and  blindly  seek- 
ing to  know  it  when  fulfilled.  However  Senecan  the  sentiments  his  heroes 
occasionally  utter,  the  heroes  themselves  are  in  action  free  and  responsible, 

■  Even  by  minr  af  the  reipectible  and  learned  it  is  simplj  nsed  to  ciptaia  awty  difficulties, 
often  of  their  own  cmtion.  Profet^or  Loening,  in  bis  Hamtel,  p.  3M-S,  thinking  ibit  ihe  hero 
tesists  the  mandate  to  the  1i>l,  hai  him,  by  a  dispensation   of  Fale.  avenge  his  father  in  spite  of 

mit  diesem  Plane  der  Voraehung  das  Gehsiranis  ihr*r  wunderbaren  Wege  •bgelauschl,  als  oh  er  das 
Unerforschliche  erforstht,  doa  UnbcgreiflLchs  begrllfen  hat."  One  wonder*  thit  il  is  >li)1  possible 
tot  a  great  scholar  to  speak  in  such  a  vein,  io  this  age  of  reason. 

'S(e  Battlett,  sub  feet;  especially  II,  i.  19S;  V.  ii,  265.  In  Ihc  olh«r  Ibtee  the  word  ?eenis 
10  be  used  in  the  more  prosaic,  concrete  sense. 

•  Cf,  whai  are  in  this  respect  Ihe  most  classical  of  his  play?,  Richard  III  and  Macbelh. 
'  Gervinia  takes  it  for  i  cawe.     See  below,  p.  A*. 

•  Cf.  Hamlet's  word*  abont  fate  before  the  dnel.  and  Gloster'a  and  Kent'a  in  Kirn  !■'":  In 
such  "|dou9  ejaculitlona."  however,  the  villain  has  no  part  or  lot     Cf.  my  article  Criminali,  p.  76. 


like  all  other  characters  in  the  Renaissance  and  in  large  measure  Seneca's 
own.'  But  the  point  is  thai  we  have  no  more  right  to  call  in  Fate  to  cover 
up  this  dramatist's  workmanship  than  we  have  to  do  that  for  a  dramatist  of 
today.  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqucray  is  a  tragedy,  and  in  common  parlance, 
and  quite  as  truly  as  at  any  moment  in  Othello,  we  should  say  that  there  is 
"irony  of  Fate"  at  the  moment  when  Paula,  at  last  about  to  escape  from  the 
shadow  of  her  old  life,  win  her  stepdaughter  Ellean's  love,  and  be  happy, 
finds  that  Ellean  is  in  love  with  a  young  fellow  with  whom  she  had  once 
lived  herself.  Why  then  does  not  a  critic  arise  to  call  in  Fate  to  obliterate 
the  blemish  of  this  coincidence  ?  And  why  should  such  a  critic  get  laughed 
at^and  never  the  Shakespearean — seeing  that  comparatively  it  is  but  a  little 
thing  that  is  asked  of  Fate? 

To  return  now  to  the  notion  of  blinding  passion,  by  it  the  Germans  en- 
deavor to  do  in  the  field  of  internal  motivation  what  Professor  Bradley,  with 
his  "luck"  and  "Fate,"  and  Mr.  Brooke,  with  his  "Chance,"  endeavor  to  do  in 
the  external.  They  Justify  the  ways  of  the  Bard  to  men.  Quite  apart  from 
the  error  of  a  critical  method  which  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
art  of  Shakespeare  is  different  from  the  art  of  any  other,'  there  is  here  the 
error  of  presuming  a  state  of  anxiety  within  Othello's  bosom  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  still  greater  error  of  having  h^m  blinded  by  passion  at  the 
moment  when  first  lago  opens  his  tempter's  lips[  Tt"ts  easy  enough,  we  have 
seen,  to  believe  that  by  passion  Othello  is  blinded  to  the  gross  improbabilities 
of  the  imposition  lago  puts  upon  him  in  the  conversation  between  himself 
and  Cassio ;  but  how  at  the  outset  does  he  come  to  forget  the  love  of  Des- 
demona,  the  life-long  friendship  of  Cassio,  his  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
stealing  away  as  appears  from  Desdemona's  frank  petition  for  him,  and  at 
once  succumb,  though  in  unutterable  anguish,  to  the  shrugs,  suggestions,  and 

glittering  eye  of  Cassio's  d  is  possessor? ) 

If  Wetz  does  not  undertake  to  explain  it,  another*  does,  though  one  of 
the  orthodox,  on  the  whole,  who  see  the  passion  springing  up  only  at  lago's 
word. 


■  Prafcuor  Cunlifle'ii  InH'tuti  ef  Stntcx.  p.  I 

1SW.  p.  8es):  "With  Shikupeare— and  aiiuredl 
mubjecl  and  lubordinitc  to  tbe  mitlerdom  of  fat 
Swicburoe.  with  Mr,  Cunlifle'B  apprcval.  makes,  i 
the  predulinatme  band  of  Fate  with  thai  of  the 
■    lidence   (cf.  especially  ibid.,   p,   8?9), 

interfere  ihat  we  can  malte  little  nf  the   i 

lut  Macbeth  had  thaught  of  the  deed  be  for 

0  meet  hii  file,  and  he  has  no  god  to  hUme.     It  is  of 


irticle   or  a  book  in  (laelf, 
WiUi«sfr,iK*it   (1906) 
,  p.  436);  my  Btlicle  0 


he  ruponiibilily  of  Clytemneitra,  Agan 
at  the  "lupcrnatural  lolldlinB"  1 
lone  impouible  here  ts  dlicnit  tl 


r  5hike«pe«re 

e  on   Macbeth  ii 
minah."  p.  7&. 
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'  "Othelto  has  a  strong  and  healthy  mind  and  a  vivid  imagination,  but  they  deal 
entirely  with  First  impressions,  with  obvious  facts.  If  he  trusts  a  man  he  trusts  him 
without  the  faintest  shadow  of  reserve.'  lago's  suggestion  that  Desdemona  is  false 
comes  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  knows  the  man  to  be  honest,  his  every  word 
the  absolute  truth,'  He  is  stunned,  and  his  mind  accepts  specious  reasonings,  passively 
and  without  examination.  Yet  his  love  is  so  intense  that  he  struggles  against  his 
own  nature  and  for  a  time  compels  himself  to  think,  though  not  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion whether  she  is  false.  He  cannot  bric^  his  intellect  to  attack  lago's  conclusion 
and  only  argues  the  minor  point:  Why  is  she  false?  But  even  this  effort  is  loo  much 
for  him.  It  is,  1  have  said,  against  Nature ;  and  Nature,  after  the  struggle  has  been 
carried  on  unceasingly  for  hours,  revenges  herself — lie  falls  into  a  fit.  The  soliloquy 
at  the  end  of  Othello's  first  scene  with  lago  may  appear  to  make  rather  against  my 
theory:  it  does  not  merely  repeal  one  thought,  it  goes  from  point  to  point.  The  con- 
tradiction is  only  apparent.  He  is  trying  to  force  his  mind  and  it  flutters  helplessly 
from  one  minor  point  to  another;  moreover,  jealousy  is  a  mean  and  worrying  passion 
attaching  itself  to  details,  not  grand  and  broad  like  the  greatest  love,  hate  or  ambi- 
tion, .  .  My  theory  by  the  way  may  help  to  account  for  what  has  always  troub- 
led critics — the  extraordinary  quickness  with  which  Othello's  faith  in  Desdemona 
yields  to  lago's  insinuations.  Sudden  and  intense  emotion  stunts  his  nature  and 
makes  it  incapable  of  resistance." 

In  the  critic's  reasoning  flaws  abound.  Such  a  mind  is  the  reverse  of 
strong  and  heaUhy,  and  so  feeble  an  intellect  and  overweening  an  imagina- 
tion would  be  strange  in  any  man,  and  all  the  stranger  in  a  great  general  and 
viceroy,  "whom  passion  could  not  shake," — 

whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident  nor  dart  of  chance 
Could  neither  graie  nor  pierce." 
Quite  the  contrary,  we  have  seen,  is  the  impression  he  makes  in  the  Council- 
chamber.    Not  a  ripple  is  there  in  his  equanimity,  for  all  Brabantio's  abuse ; 
and  when  before  that  he  hears  from  lago  of  the  Magnifico's  scurvy  and  pro- 
voking terms  which  prompted  the  honest  fellow  to  "yerk  him  here  under  the 
ribs,"  he  says,  '"Tis  better  as  it  is,"  and  no  more,  in  fine  preparation  for  the 
high  carelessness  of  his  reception  to  his  father-in-law's  outcries  and  armed 
approach : 

Put  up  your  bright  swords  or  the  dew  will  rust  them  I 
Put  Up  your  doubts  and  cavils,  lago,  men  are  not  so  easily  stunned.    What 
woman,  even,  however  frail  and  inexperienced,  was  ever  thus  paralyzed 
by  the  mere  breath  and  whisperings  of  slander,  so  as  to  believe  her  husband 
false?*     Desdemona  is  crushed   for  a  moment  by  her  husband's  cruelty 
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and  disbelief,  but  her  love  and  faith  go  on  to  the  end,  A  childish  sim- 
plicity and  implicitness  of  faith,  no  doubt,  is  what  Mr.  Rose,  like  many 
critics,  German  and  English,  is  supposing;  but  what  child,  for  all  his  in- 
experience of  duplicity,  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  give  the  lie  to  the  man 
who  speaks  ill  of  his  parents  or  his  friends?  There  is  the  sophism — that 
trustfulness  precipitates  one  into  suspicion,  that,  with  an  lago  at  hand, 
the  unsuspicious  is  just  the  one  to  fall  utterly  a  prey'  to  doubts  which  his 
heart  has  never  known.  "A  man  of  honest,  unimaginative  mind,'"  says 
Professor  Schelling,  applying  to  the  similar  Posthumus,  what,  with  a  dif- 
ferent "psychology,"  had  been  said  by  Ulrici  and  others  of  Othello,  "to 
whom  lachimo's  fabricated  proofs  appeal,  but  to  whom  his  dastardly  trick 
is  unimaginable."^  But  Imogen's— Desdemona's — falseness  is,  then,  im- 
aginable! "Naivete,  a  childish  ignorance  of  the  world  and  man,"  says 
Dr.  Wolff;— "why  should  his  tried  and  trusted  Ancient  deceive  him?" 
But  why  should  Desdemona?  "Othello  had  no  defence  against  it," 
says  Mr.  Brooke  of  lago's  plot,  "because  he  was  entirely  incapable  of 
conceiving  or  understanding  anything  so  ignoble."'  If  experience — 
or  inexperience — or  nobility  of  soul  makes  him  trust  lago,  all  the  more, 
then,  should  the  one  or  the  other,  and  his  heart's  love  into  the  bargain, 
make  him  trust  her,  who  had  without  stint  or  limit  trusted  him.  No  doubt 
proof  of  the  falseness  of  the  loved  one  might  lead  a  trustful  child  or  man 
to  be  suspicious  generally;  but  into  suspicion  Othello  is  precipitated,  with- 
out proof.  And  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  specious  and  unreal  psycliology, 
as  I  said,  that  he  is  made  incapable  of  distrusting  the  testimony  which  his 
whole  nature  forbids  him  to  accept,  to  the  point  of  distrusting  the  testimony 
and  character  of  those  whom  both  his  nature  and  their  own  forbid  him  to 
discredit.  "His  unquestioning  faith  in  Desdemona  is  his  life,"'  says  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh, — in  so  far  that  he  immediately  forsakes  her  and  turns 
wholly  to  lago ! 

The  "simple?  against  his  own  nature"  and  the  "effort"  to  think  I.  for 
one,  cannot  find  in  the  text.  True  it  is  that  Othello  does  not  "attack  lago'a 
conclusion,"  and  argues  (if  he  argues  at  all)  only  the  minor  point:  Why  is 
she  false?     But  there,  again,  is  convention,   and   Shakespeare's   method. 
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through  and  through.  Once  the  Ancient  has  spoken,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
observed,  Othello,  though  he  says  he  does,  never  really  doubts  lago,  never 
again  believes  his  wife.  But  it  is  not  in  the  least  that  lie  cannot  "bring  his 
intellect"  to  the  point,  or  that  it  is  "against  nature."  Must  tlie  same  be  said 
then  of  Gloster,  in  King  Lear,  of  Claudio,  in  Tzvelfth  Night,  of  Posthumus 
and  Philaster?  Are  all  of  these  "stunned"  into  believing?  Against 
honest  doubt  the  fabric  of  slander  could  never  have  stood  for  a  moment, 
and  it  is  but  the  effect  of  shrewd  and  skilful  handling  (common  on  the  Eliz- 
abethan stage)  that  it  should  not  even  be  called  in  question.  And  for  that 
matter,  whether  there  is  slander  or  not,  Elizabethan  heroes  seldom  halt  be- 
twixt two  opinions  or  long  delay  a  choice.  They  do  not  fairly  debate  mat- 
ters like  the  French;  indeed,  they  do  not  much  heed  the  dictates  of  duty  or 
reason,  but  at  most  bring  in  reason  to  justify  their  virtuous  or  unvirtuous 
desires.'  As  has  been  remarked  by  Wetz,'  M.  Faguet,  and  others,  they,  un- 
like the  heroes  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  suffer  from  no  conflict  or  conten- 
tion of  passions.  There  may  be  momentary  revulsions,  eddies  or  ripples  in 
(he  current,  as  when  Desdeniona  in  her  heavenly  purity  appears,  but  the 
stream  keeps  due  on — 

like  to  tbe  Pontic  Sea, 


Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 

To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont. 
Desdemona,  Juliet,  Imogen  forget  their  love  or  duty  to  parents  and  country — 
Helena.  Olivia,  and  Perdita  forget  their  grief  for  the  death  of  father  or 
brother — as  one  and  all  they  give  away  their  hearts  and  hands.'  But  they 
are  not  therefore  unsisterly,  unfilial :  neither  does  the  poet  intend  to  intimate 
that  they  "see  or  hear  nothing  but  their  Apollo,  and  that  all  things  else  have 
lost  their  worth.'"  In  the  simplicity  and  intensity  of  his  method  and  pur- 
pose, he  is  not  careful  to  avoid  implications  which  are  farthest  from  his 
mind.  To  his  heroines  sexual  love  is  above  everything;  the  filial  Antigone 
was  perhaps  beyond  tbe  poet's  range  of  interest ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
ived  their  love  as  devouring  and  swallowing  up  every  other  affection. 
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to  the  point  of  making  them  indifferent  or  harsh.     And  Hamlet  and  Brutus. 

the  only  characters  who  can  be  said  to  have  problems,  hardly  present  them, 
and  soon  dispose  of  them,  without  scene  on  scene  of  Cornelian  debate.  Only 
the  passion  is  presented,  not  the  dilemma,  least  of  all,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
passion,  speech  by  speech  and  scene  by  scene,  from  doubt  to  confidence, 
from  resolution  lo  indifference,  from  devotion  to  country  to  devotion  to  one's 
friend.  A  new  thought,  a  new  passion,  drives  out  the  one  before ;  and  seeing 
that  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  the  poet's  earlier  period  than  in  his  prime, 
it  must  be  a  matter  merely  of  the  poet's  art,  not  of  psychology,  still  less,  of  an 
attempt  at  historical  reconstruction.'  If,  therefore,  Othello,  unlike  Oros- 
mane,  never  again  believes  in  his  wife,  it  is  no  more  that  he  is  unable  to 
bring  his  intellect  to  bear  on  the  question  than  that  he  is  jealous  or  suspicious 
by  bent  and  bias. 

What  Mr.  Rose  observes  concerning  Othello's  taking  Desdemona's  guilt 
for  granted,  is  true,  moreover,  not  only  at  the  moment  when  he  is  "stunned" 
but  throughout  his  course.     In  the  temptation  scene  he  says: 


but  by  that  the  poet  expresses  only  the  conventional  uncertainty  of  jealousy,' 
It  is  an  emotional  matter  and  no  more.  He  calls  not  a  single  statement  of 
lago's  in  question,  before  or  afterward.  "You  would  be  satisfied?"  asks 
lago.  "Would?  Nay,  I  will."  "Death  and  damnation!"  is  his  answer  lo 
lago's  reply,  and  forthwith  he  "snatches"  at  the  "exsufifticate  and  blown  sur- 
mises" of  lago's  proofs — the  dream  and  the  handkerchief.  C'est  certain. 
repondit  Panther;  i7  /u?  restc  plus  qii'd  le  prouver!  The  oath  follows  hard 
upon.  And  even  before  all  this  he  is  continually  taking  her  guilt  for  granted, 
though  as  yet  he  has  had  no  proof  at  all. 

What  sense  had  I  of  tier  slolen  liours  of  lust? 
he  cries  as  he  reappears  after  lago  has  pocketed  the  handkerchief.     Before 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  feels  the  pain  in  his  forehead  even  in  his  lady's 
beatific  presence.     And,  still  earlier,  he  asks,  "Why  did  I  marry?"  thinks  it 
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the  curse  of  marriage  that  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours  and  not 
their  appetites,  and  in  the  "forked  plague"  finds  "destiny  unshunnable." 
Only  twice,  and  that  near  the  beginning,  does  he  make  any  head  against  the 
tide  of  his  passion,  as  in  the  beautiful  lines : 

Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear  or  doubt  of  her  revolt. 
For  she  had  eyes  and  chose  me; 

and  again: 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona's  honest: 

but,  immediately,  on  he  is  swept  again  by  the  Propontic  current — 

And  yet  how  Nature  erring  from  itself     .     .     . 

"Stunned"  or  not,  Othello  is  lago's — ^never  more  Desdemona's — from  the 
moment  when  first  the  Ancient  "echoes"  his  words.  Des  le  premier  mot, 
tout  est  dit,  tout  est  dScide,  Adieu  pour  jatnais  Desdemona,  adieu  Othello! 
And  De  Broglie  goes  on  aptly  to  say  that  we  follow  their  course  not  with  the 
restless  curiosity  which  turns  again  and  again  from  fear  to  hope,  but  with 
something  of  the  inexpressible  anguish  which  takes  possession  of  us  when  at 
a  court  of  justice  we  see  the  futile  struggles  of  wretches  dragged  to  an  in- 
dubitable condemnation.^ 

All  the  rest  of  what  Mr.  Rose  has  to  say  finds  as  little  support  in  the  text 
Where  is  the  slightest  trace  of  "fluttering"?  Othello  uses  no  judgment,  in- 
deed, but,  whether  in  conversation  or  in  soliloquy,  there  is  not  a  hitch  in  his 
mental  processes  or  a  sign  of  constraint.  Mr.  Rose's  argument  amounts 
almost  to  this:  Othello  is  stunned  and  cannot  think  consecutively,  but, 
making  an  effort,  he  everywhere  thinks  as  consecutively  as  any  one  can.  As 
I  have  elsewhere  shown,  when  a  character  is  really  making  an  effort,  and 
speaking'  as  naturally  he  would  not  speak,  Shakespeare  is  always  at  pains  to 
make  the  matter  clear.^ 

Giles'  has  a  bit  of  psychology  very  similar  to  this  of  Mr.  Rose.  On 
Othello's  farewell  to  his  profession  "Farewell  the  plumed  troop,"  etc.,  he 
remarks :  "Othello  does  not  here  allude  to  his  present  grief  or  to  his  recent 
happiness;  but,  with  a  terrible  spring  of  the  mind,  he  leaps  the  chasm  of 
affliction  into  which  he  cannot  dare  to  look,  and  alights  on  the  other  side, 
amidst  the  turmoils  of  his  youth,  amidst  the  noise  and  glories  of  his  soldier- 
ship. This  is  the  instinct  of  the  mind  to  save  itself  from  madness,"  etc. 
The  critic  seems  not  to  appreciate  the  simple  purport  of  apostrophe  in  Eliz- 
abethan dramatic  technique,  which  had  not  yet  eliminated  lyrical  and  de- 
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clamatory  elements.  And  he  is  evidently  following  in  the  steps  of  Coleridge 
when  he  finds  in  Hamlet's  digression  on  wassailing  "a  desire  to  escape  from 
the  impending  thought,"  and  his  tendency  (as  Coleridge  conceives  it)  "to  run 
off  from  the  particular  to  the  universal,  in  his  repugnance  to  personal  and 
individual  concerns."^  In  the  steps  of  both  follows  Mr.  Frank  Harris' 
when  he  remarks  on  Romeo's  and  Hamlet's  peculiar  habit  of  talking  to  them- 
selves, ever  ready  to  unpack  their  hearts  with  words,  and  on  Hotspur's 
loquacity,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  not  "the  gift  of  tongue"  and  "professes 
not  talking."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  ignore  the  fact  that  from  beginning 
to  end  the  Elizabethan  dramatic  method  was  founded  on  speech  and  outcry, 
that  scenes  such  as  that  in  Justice  where  with  never  a  syllable  the  prisoner 
paces  his  cell  and  pounds  on  the  door,  or  such  as  that  in  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,  where  Paula's  secret  is  gathered  by  Ellean  merely  from  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  were  things  as  yet  undreamed.  In  Shakespeare  "the 
secret'st  man  of  blood,"  like  Richard,  Macbeth,  or  lago,  must  be  vouchsafed 
soliloquies  and  even  some  few  confidences  to  others,"  as  well  as  a  lover  like 
Romeo,  a  dreamer  like  Hamlet,  and  a  boon-companion  like  Falstaff;  and  on 
his  stage  William  the  Silent  could  no  more  have  been  suffered  to  hold  his 
tongue  than  is  Master  Silence  of  Gloucestershire.* 

Instead  of  being  stunned  Othello  is,  we  have  seen,  excited.  The  only 
cases  of  such  momentary  paralysis  in  Shakespeare  are  those  which  Mr. 
Rose  has  noticed:  Desdemona  after  Othello's  visit  to  her  as  a  courtesan,' 
and  Macduff  when  he  hears  of  his  wife  and  children's  death.  Similarity 
there  is  none.  Othello  does  not,  like  them,  repeat  the  words  he  hears  in  a 
blank,  unmeaning  way,  and  his  thoughts  neither  halt  nor  wander.  On  the 
contrary  he  is  at  once  aroused,  "frighted,"  as  he  confesses,  and  all  intent 
upon  lago's  every  syllable  and  gesture.  His  passion  flames  steadily  higher 
and  higher,  moreover,  and  it  is  upon  the  depiction  of  this  that  the  dramatist's 
art  is  expended,  not  upon  the  devious  mental  processes  from  which  it  might 
arise  or  by  which  it  might  be  accompanied.  His  mind  works  straightfor- 
wardly, so  far  as  it  can  be  said  independently  to  work  at  all.  When  lago 
leaves  him  he  thinks  for  himself,  in  his  soliloquy,"  of  his  lacking  the  soft 
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parts  of  conversation  and  his  being  descended  into  the  vale  of  years, — mat- 
ters which  lago  had  not  urged.  That  of  itself  shows  that  he  is  not  stunned, 
and  is  neither  forcing  his  mind  nor  helplessly  fluttering  as  he  goes  from  one 
minor  point  to  another. 

The  implication  of  any  theory  of  stunning  or  blinding  is  really  equivalent 
to  the  notion  that  Othello  is  dull  and  stupid,  and,  indeed,  it  is  far  truer  to 
Shakespeare  to  betake  ourselves  lo  that  opinion  without  ado.  A  mtnd 
which  is  so  easily  incapacitated  is  as  good  as  no  mind,  and  if  that  Shakes- 
peare had  meant,  he  would  certainly  at  once  have  made  his  meaning  clear. 
He  was  the  last  man  to  take  the  longest  way  about.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  to  all  the  other  psychological  theories.  "On  matters  like  that  Othello 
cannot  think,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  may  be  thought  to  speak  for 
the  best  orthodox  opinion ;  "he  is  accustomed  to  impulse,  instinct,  and 
action:  these  tedious  processes  of  arguing  on  dishonor  are  torture  to  him; 
and  when  he  tries  to  think,  he  thinks  wrong."'  He  thinks  well  enough,  of 
course,  until  lago  takes  him  in  hand:  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  man  such 
as  is  here  described  could  have  been  a  general  at  all. 

"He  has  arrived  at  full  middle  age,"  .lays  Mr.  Brooke  admirably,  "and  has  won 
the  trust  and  respect  of  the  most  jealous  and  difficult  of  governments.  All  men 
honour  his  integrity,  his  skill  in  war,  his  abilil;  in  governing  men,  his  self-governance, 
his  temperate  nature,  a  ruler  of  men  who  rules  himself.  He  has  also  seen  the  world 
and  mixed  with  many  men  and  events  in  an  adventurous  youth  :  .  .  .  a  man. 
then,  not  liable  to  give  his  trust  rashly,  to  act  on  mere  suspicion,  without  inquiry,  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  evil  which  is  in  men.  Yet  ihis  is  the  great  improbability  which  Shakes- 
peare creates  for  him—'" 

though  by  turning  it  into  a  blind,  deaf,  unreasonable  Chance  Mr.  Brcx^e, 
to  he  sure,  surmounts  it.  The  fact  is,  Othello  thinks  wrong  not  merely 
when  dishonor  is  touched  upon  but  at  every  turn  of  lago's  transparent  and 
un plausible  imposture. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  repeat  that  Othello  is  naive,  simple,  tinanalytical, 
accustomed  only  to  impulse  and  action ;  but  a  child  or  a  savage,  we  in  turn 
must  repeat,  has  common  sense.  No  one  short  of  an  idiot  or  a  "criminal 
born"  would  think  lago's  lies  about  the  dream  and  the  stolen  handkerchief 
cause  for  falling  straightway  lo  one's  knees  and  swearing  to  kill  one's  wife. 
Without  inquiry,  without  weighing  the  evidence  or  the  motives  of  the 
slanderer,  without  leaving  the  stage  or  even  drawing  back  a  bit  from  the 
brink  of  the  terrible  moment — surely,  if  we  put  convention  aside,  either 
the  Moor  was  jealously  eager  for  her  death,  or,  if  any  one  ever  did,  he 
allowed  "that  capability  and  godlike  reason  to  fust  in  him  unused."* 

'  Hl-3.     Cf.   BndlfT.  P-  18^- 
'  Of.  e!l.,  pn  Ul-t, 
*  Weh,  pp.  37fr80.  i 
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It  is  quile  impossible,  however,  that  Shakespeare  should  have  had  it  in 
mind  to  present  a  fool  or  a  dolt.  Wetz  himself  says  that  lago's  method — 
of  inflammation  rather  than  argument  and  proof — is  always  the  method  in 
Shakespeare,  though  his  heroes  are  meant  not  only  to  have  the  normal 
amount  of  intelligence  on  which  Bulthaupt  insists'  but  even  to  be  clever. 
Only  in  these  sympathetic,  degenerate  days — and  then  less  often  on  the 
stage  than  in  the  more  expensive  playbooks — shall  you  find  heroes  with 
weak  faces  and  a  weaker  wit.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Shakespearean  and 
Elizabethan  spirit  generally  that  in  tragedy  a  hero  should  be  less  than  his 
name.  A  villain,  now  and  then,  he  may  be,  but  never  a  dupe  or  gull.  And 
whenever  Shakespeare  does  intend  to  represent  stupidity  it  is  as  evident  as 
when  he  intends  to  represent  a  villain  or  a  coxcomb.  Besides,  all  the  other 
characters,  more  especially  Desdemona  and  Emilia  (and  there  are  not  want- 
ing those  who  say  it)  must,  then,  labor  under  the  same  imputation,  and  be 
stupid  too."  Where  everybody  is  stupid  nobody  is  stupid,  just  as  where 
everybody  is  "wilful,  headstrong,  forthputting  and  intolerant  of  opposition," 
as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  is  by  Professor  Matthews'  taken  to  be,  we  had  bet- 
ter at  once  put  aside  our  doctrines  of  heredity  and  family  likeness,  and  look 
to  the  author's  technique,  the  artistic  cipher  or  shorthand  of  his  intention. 

This  stupidity  is  purely  a  matter  of  implication,  being  inferred  from  the 
improbability  of  the  intrigue  and  the  grossness  of  the  imposition,  just  as  wil- 
fulness and  regardlessness  of  consequences  are  inferred  from  a  violent  and 
unmotived  plot.  In  general  it  may  be  laid  down  that  not  so  in  Shakespeare 
(or  perhaps  in  any  playwright)  is  stupidity  depicted — that  is,  indirectly,  by 
intentional  (still  less,  unintentional)  improbabilities  and  inconsequences  in 
the  action^but  by*the  words  in  its  mouth.  Incoherence  in  structure  does 
not  mean  stupidity  in  the  character  any  more  than,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
means  fate,  chance,  or  luck,  in  the  world.     Roderigo  is  a  case  in  question. 
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being  a  ninny  primarily  by  virtue  of  what  he  says  and  what  lago  says 
about  him,  by  virtue  of  what  he  does  and  not  what  he  fails  to  do ;  and  only 
the  inflexible  consistency  of  German  criticism  would  have  him  besotted  by 
his  passion  as  well  as  the  Moor.  Even  Roderigo  is  not  stupid  enough  to 
have  been  duped  and  gulled  as  he  is ;  having  received  at  the  outset  lago's 
confession  of  diabolical  duplicity  and  a  willingness  to  serve  others  only  in 
order  to  serve  himself,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  been  continually 
handing  over  to  him  money  and  jewels  and  doing  hts  dirty  work,  without 
anything  in  return  but  impudence,'  If  it  were  not  for  tlie  exigencies  of 
the  plot,  what  he  says  at  the  end  of  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act 
about  being  "fobbed,"  which  makes  Gervinus  say  (strangely  enough,  though, 
if  convention  be  forgotten,  not  without  reason)  that  he  surpasses  the 
General  in  acuteness,"  even  a  ninny  such  as  he  would  have  said  long  before. 
The  merest  simpleton  might  well  begin  to  be  suspicious  after  being  told  nine 
times  in  fifty  lines  to  "put  money  in  his  purse,"*  and  before  that  purse  is 
empty. 

So,  if  it  were  not  for  tlie  plot,  Emilia  would  have  spoken  up  about  the 
handkerchief  when  she  saw  that  Desdemona  was  distressed  about  it,  and  that 
the  Moor  himself,  as  she  remarks,  was  jealous.  "In  fact,"  says  Professor 
Bradley  in  all  good  faith,  "she  never  thought  of  it.  ,  .  .  Her  stupidity 
in  the  matter  is  gross,  but  it  is  stupidity  and  nothing  worse."  Worse  by 
far,  for  it  is  out  of  character,*  or,  you  might  say.  with  character  it  has 
nothing  to  do.  To  be  sure,  she  does  not  keep  silent  (an  objection  which 
Mr.  Bradley  probably  has  it  in  mind  to  meet)  for  fear  of  lago* — her 
undaunted  loyalty  when  questioned  later  by  Olliello,  before  and  after  he 
has  killed  his  wife,  establishes  that.  But  it  is  she,  not  Desdemona,  who 
divines  his  jealousy;  it  is  she  who,  twice  over,*  suspects  "some  busy  and 
insinuating  rogue"  as  the  cause  of  it ;  and  why,  then,  should  her  shrewdness 
and  her  eagerness  to  ser\'e  her  lady  not  prompt  her  to  speak  up  about  the 
handkerchief  on  the  spot,  or  at  least  to  demand  it  again  of  lago,  in  case  it 
transcended  her  imagination  to  conceive  that  he  was  the  rogue  himself?' 


■  Wm  (p.  270)  o 
hud-bcwJnUr  tbinks  i 
•p.  sat. 
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I  Any  dramatist  who,  in  a  similar  plight,  should  admit  of  the  defence  that 
the  critics  set  up  for  Shakespeare  would  be  jeered  at  to  his  dying  day.  In 
fact  this  "stupidity"  or  forgetting  is  only  another  instance  of  the  besetting  sin 
of  criticism,  the  confounding  of  fact  and  fiction,  of  literature  and  life.  It 
is  like  arguing  the  prodigiousness  of  lago's  powers  of  dissimulation  and 
self-control  from  his  success  in  imposture  ;^  or  Falstaff s  bravery  from  his 
going  into  battle  and  jesting  there;'  or  .-^mintor's  personal  charm  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  brave  Melantius  for  a  friend  and  two  beautiful  ladies  to 
die  for  lack  of  his  love.*  From  fact  no  doubt  such  inferences  may  rightly 
enough  be  drawn,  as  in  reading  biography  or  history;  but  in  fiction  the 
qualities  in  question,  unless  by  other  means  they  indeed  achieve  realization, 
can  have  no  existence  whatever.  How  could  he  but  succeed — how  could  he 
but  jest^ — how  could  he  but  be  hopelessly  loved — seeing  that  such  is  the 
story,  seeing  that  aimi  le  veut  hauteur? 

The  explanation  of  Schlegel — her  "sinful  levity,"  which  prompts  her  "not 
to  confess  to  the  taking  of  the  handkerchief"* — simply  makes  another  breach 
in  her  character  in  order  to  fill  up  this,  taking  no  account  of  the  heartiness 
of  her  advocacy  later,  first  to  the  Moor,  then  to  lago,  and  then  to  the  Moor 
again  after  her  lady's  death.  And  thus  her  death  scene,  as  she  plays  the 
swan  and  sings  "willow,  willow,"  already  so  alien  to  her  stout  character  as 
to  be  a  bit  sentimental,  becomes  irritating  in  the  extreme.  Schlegel,  to  be 
sure,  in  jneler  Hinsickt  kein  Mann,^  was,  for  all  his  learning  and  insight, 
hardly  the  one  to  understand  how  a  woman  could  speak  lightly  and  loosely  of 
the  marriage  tie  and  yet  to  her  mistress  be  staunch  and  true ;  but  it  is  not 
among  the  least  of  Shakespeare's  glories  that  the  like  cannot  be  said  of  him. 
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As  for  Desdemona,  we  have  seen  already  that  according  to  Professor 
Bradley  she  too  does  not  "remember"  that  she  had  used  the  handfterchief 
for  Othello's  head  in  the  scene  preceding.  According  to  others  she  is  so 
"stupid"  (the  highbred  and  delicate  maiden!)  as  to  prevaricate  when  he 
asks  her  for  it,  instead  of  calling  Emilia  to  witness  that  she  had  just  been 
complaining  of  its  loss;  so  stupid  as  not  to  read  Jn  him  the  signs  of  jealousy 
betimes,  and  as  to  turn  tbpKtering  him  with  the  suit  of  the  only  man  (thb 
too  she  does  not  see)  who  could  possibly  put  Othello  to  the  "ill  thinking" 
which  she  had  just  presaged;  so  stupid  as,  having  read  the  signs  before  the 
scene  is  over,  to  fail  to  concern  herself  further  about  the  cause  of  them,  or 
about  any  relief  she  might  bring  either  to  her  lord  or  to  herself.  For  the 
matter  of  that,  she  is  still  harping  on  Cassio  in  Act  IV,  where  she  enlists 
Lodovico  in  liis  favor  and  by  iier  tactlessness  provokes  her  husband  in  public 
to  strike  her  in  the  face. 

Everybody  else  is  taken  in  by  lago,  moreover,  and  the  play  becomes  the 
tragedy  of  fools.  Cserwinka,  at  least,  makes  it  a  play  of  misunderstandings, 
a  tragedy  of  errors,  we  might  say.  And  Berger,  the  recent  director  of  the 
Burgthealer  in  Vienna,  an  admirer  of  the  poet,  a  constant  producer  of 
his  plays,  says  as  much  of  all  of  them.  "Ever  and  again  the  subject  of  his 
plays  is  the  way  men  mistake  the  world  and  thereby  come  to  ruin,  or  are 
shown  to  be  fools.  .  .  But  always  Shakespeare  conceives  this  illusion  of  pas- 
sion which  possesses  his  heroes  as  something  totally  senseless  and  crazy. 
Justifiable  passion  as  the  motive  force  which  brings  about  the  tragic  conflict 
is  wholly  unknown  to  him.  ...  In  comedy  the  joke,  in  tragedy  the 
serious  issue,  depend  only  on  deception  or  delusion."'  No  doubt  the  writer 
has  in  mind  such  otherwise  clever  folk  as  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  who,  on 
hearsay,  fall  head  over  heels  in  love,  and  Falstaff,  who  in  Henry  IV  is  led 
into  ridiculous  plights  from  which  only  his  ready  wit  can  extricate  him,  and 
in  the  Merry  Wives  is  duped  and  cheated  again  and  again ;  or  such  other- 
wise clever  folk  as  are  taken  in  by  the  slandering  or  dissembhng  of  Shylock, 
Don  John,  the  Antonio  of  Measure  for  Measure,  Richard,  Edmund,  Goneril 
and  Regan,  lago,  lachimo,  and  Cymheline's  Queen,  and  thereby  are  plunged 
into  calamity  themselves  or  are  made  to  plunge  their  dearest  into  it  before 
them.  Moved  in  a  moment,  as  are  two  of  these  victims,  by  the  word  of  an 
outwardly  coarse  and  cynical,  inwardly  diabolical  subaltern,  or  an  avowed 
disbeliever  in  woman's  virtue  who  has  life,  property,  and  his  disreputable 
reputation  hanging  in  the  balance,  the  one  to  the  point  of  stifling  a  guiltless 
young  bride  in  her  bed,  the  other  to  the  point  of  ordering  her  death  by  a 
servant's  hand — in  these,  if  anywhere  in  a  tragic  conflict,  rational  and 
"justifiable  passion"  is  far  indeed  to  seek. 

What  Berger  says  is  true,  however,  only  if  we  ignore  the  convention — 
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the  stage  language— and  the  improbabilities  at  which  Shakespeare  and  his 

generation  did  not  stick.  Really  his  is  not  a  "great  stage  of  foots,"  for  the 
defects  in  motivation,  the  preposterous  impositions  whether  of  slanderous 
villain  or  of  practical  joker,  fairy  or  human,  are  not  meant  uniformly  to 
reflect  character  as  they  would  today.  Dramatic  art  had  not  yet  heard  so 
clear  a  call  as  it  has  since,  to  approximate  to  the  "modesty  of  nature."  The 
plot  which  develops  austerely  out  of  the  characters,  without  conspiracy  or 
deliberate  contriving,  whether  of  the  characters  or  of  the  presiding  poet, 
would  have  seemed,  even  had  Elizabethans  known  such  a  plot,  a  tame,  un- 
cxpeditious  affair.  It  would  not  have  permitted  them  to  tell  out  the  story 
on  the  stage,  as  was  their  wont  and  delight,  from  beginning  to  end.  And  it 
would  not  have  provided  the  temptations  and  persuasions,  the  "sudden 
alterations"  and  conversions,  the  contrasts  of  character  with  character  and 
contradictions  within  the  character  itself,  which  offend  our  taste,  indeed, 
but,  because  of  the  theatrical  interest  and  effect  afforded,  rejoiced  the 
Elizabethans.  The  people  themselves,  as  well  as  their  poet,  would  have 
chosen  that,  before  they  became  jealous.  Othello  and  Posthumus  and  Phil- 
aster  should  be  the  fine  and  generous  fellows  that  they  are.  and  that  they 
should  fall  suddenly,  unwittingly,  into  a  traitor's  snare.  And  they  too  would 
have  chosen  that  at  the  end  these  heroes  should  emerge  again,  in  their 
greatness  undiminished.  By  the  sihi  cottstct  they  were  never  cheated  out  of 
their  pleasure  at  a  play.  Not  that,  as  some  critics  incline  to  think,'  character 
was  then  more  mobile  and  mercurial  than  now,  any  more  than  that  Elijiabeth- 
.an  wickedness  was  more  villainous.  Nothing  could  be  more  unscientific  than 
to  charge  the  romantic  inequalities  of  Elizabethan  art  directly  to  the  account 
of  Elizabethan  character  and  temper.  Their  art  so  far  o'er-steps  the 
modesty  of  naliirc.  not  because  their  nature,  but  becau.se  their  notions  of 
nature — notions  of  "modesty" — were  less  limited  and  refined  than  ours.  It  is 
only  our  naive  inclination  to  realism  (the  besetting  sin.  again,  though  now 
under  cover  of  learning  and  history)  which  prompts  us  to  find  a  piclure  of 
the  times,  rather  than  an  exhibition  of  an  irregular  and  "Gothic"  taste,  in 
the   miles   ghriosus.    in    conscious,   gloomy   or   gloating   villains,'    in   the 
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violent  and  unreasonable  changes  from  virtue  to  vice  or  vice  to  virtue,  in 
the  superfluous  atrocities  perpetrated  on  the  stage,  or  in  the  indecencies 
incidentally  uttered  or  relished  by  pure-minded  ladies  like  Helena  or  Des- 
demona.'  In  the  last  some  scholars  who  read  the  unprintable  anecdotes 
of  the  time,  think  to  find  no  offence  to  art,  seeing  that  then  the  like  were 
uttered  and  relished  by  the  finest  ladies  without  offense  to  decency.  Which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Shakespeare  could  not  reach  beyond  the  facts,  that 
his  taste  was  not  fallible  but  his  imagination  feeble,  and  that  his  genius  was 
by  no  means  what  it  has  always  been  taken  to  be!  What  Shakespeare's 
intention  is  (however  he  may  neglect  it)  plainly  appears  from  Desdemona's 
later  confession: 


It  doth  abhor  n 


1  cannot  say  'whore  ' 
now  to  speak  the  word. 


And  her  pleasure  in  the  Ancient's  smutty  jests  is  not  in  character  at  all. 
7"  As  for  the  remaining  theory,  that  the  circumstances  of  Othello  and 
Desdemona's  union  were  dubious,  and  "that  a  love  thus  grounded  in  dis- 
parity is  always  unstable,"  it  is  to  be  found  in  conjunction  either  with  the 
orthodox  theory,'  or  with  the  theory  of  Schlegel  (or  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  it)  that  Othello  is  the  half-civilized,  harem-keeping  barbarian,  or, 
merely  because  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  and  Brabantio's  warn- 
ing," is  suspicious  or  anxious  from  the  first.*  In  the  one  case  these  circum- 
stances can,  consistently,  be  made  to  affect  him  only  through  lago's  su^es- 
tion ;  in  the  Other  they  are  the  ground  and  basis  of  the  barbarian's  fears.  As 
before,  the  orthodox  interpretation  is  less  foreign  to  the  text.  Often  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  union  seems  extraordinary  or  unnatural  to  everybody.* 

of  tfatir  own  depravity  or  of  tbe  heiihtl  of 
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St  an  more  conscious  of  the  ibyst. 
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iscieQce,"  says   Carlyle,   "is   essentia 


did   Ihey 


ice."     Bui,  u  ia  the 
history  of  ciiri]ii«iion, 

many  points  at  which  druna  took  ai  yet  tbe  absolute  rather  than  the  relatJTe 
s  showed  that  it  was  incompletely  differentiated  from  <he  lyric  and  tbe  epic. 
I  the  speech  of  the  Eood,  Brandiloquence  in  the  speech  of  the  great,  and  mrf 

own  virtue  or  widtedneiB,  nurse  and  measure  his  joy  or  soirow.  or  forget  the  cause  of  his  emotion 
in  hit  enemal  attitude  la  the  emotion  Itself.  The  very  languacc  is  rhetorical  and  dedanutory, 
deicriptive,  enlernal,  Ewn  in  the  matter  of  stage-setting  artists  could  not  lake  the  relative  point 
of  view,  and  a9  late  as  In  D'Avenant'a  time  a  distant  prospect  of  the  City  of  Rhodes  furnished  the 
decoration    for   scenes   which  were   laid  within    the  dly  walls. 

<In    Helena's   ribald   conversation   with   FaroUes    (I,   i),    ind   Desdemona's   lendiog  an  ear  to 
lago's  obscene  jests  on  the  quay  Ul,  i).      The  scholar  whom  I  have  in  mind  b  a  friend  who  has 

•See  Bradley,  p.  19J;  Sthelling,  i.  p.  57S. 

in  the  style  of  SchickialiltagiilU  and  Rkhurd  HI.     Cf.  pp.  520,  S2\,  S29. 

'  Wetr.  p.  387  f. 

'Wolff,  ii.   ]70-t7I:  Brooke,  pp.   171-2;   190-1.     Contrast  what  FroCeslor  Brandl  has  to  say,   p- 
162,   on  the  attitude  of  the  other  characters  .  .  .  Even   Itribantio,  he  observes,  has  been    wrought 


OTHELLO 


45 


Really  the  only  one  shocked  by  it  is  Brabantio:  lago  dares  to  cast  aspersions 
upon  it  only  in  his  presence,  Othello's,  and  Roderigo's.  After  the  Moor  has 
killed  his  wife,  Emilia  tells  him  that  she  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bar- 
gain, but  the  woman  had  said  nothing  of  the  sort  before.  And,  like  every 
one  else,  the  Duke  and  Senate  at  the  beginning  and  Lodovico  and  Gratiano 
at  the  end  show  the  Moor  only  respect  and  admiration,  and  treat  the  mar- 
riage itself  as  above  reproach.  The  Duke  declares,  when  Othello's  great 
speech  is  ended,  that  he  thinks 

this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too ; 
and,  again,  as  he  concludes  the  deliberations. 


I 


a  black. 

When  Lodovico  sees  Othello  strike  his  wife  he  has  nothing  to  say  against 
marrying  Moors  or  strangers,  either  with  or  without  a  parent's  leave,  but  is 
simply  amazed  that  this  can  be 

the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  Senate 
Call  all  in  all  sufficient, 

thinks  his  wits  must  not  be  safe,  and  is  "sorry." 
OThe  whole  situation  is  presented  as  in  no  way  "unnatural,"  whether  in 
itself  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  and  Othello  neither  has  aspirations  to 
ally  himself  with  the  higher  race  nor  suffers  through  racial  intolerance  or 
prejudice.'  He  is  happy  to  marry  Desdemona,  but  not  because  she  is  a 
white  woman  or  the  daughter  of  a  magnifico.  And  he  speaks  of  his  black- 
ness as  the  cause  of  Desdemona's  unfaithfulness  but  once — because  lago  had 


urged  it — and  turns  immediately  to  other  c 
and  his  age: — 

Haply  for  I  am  black* 

And  have  not  those  soft  parts  ol 
That  chamberprs  have,  or  for  I 
Into  tlie  vale  of  years. 


ises — his  unpolished  manner^ 
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As  we  have  seen,  he  is  not  of  himself  anxious  or  suspicious:  the  disparity 
of  the  union  has,  for  the  moment  at  least,  only  made  him  beautifully  humble 
and  grateful — 

For  she  had  eyes  and  chose  me — 

and  neither  does  he  reproach  himself  with  an  ill-assorted  union  nor,  before 
or  after  his  jealousy,  does  he  or  Desdemona  or  any  one  else  show  that  con- 
sciousness of  a  lack  of  sympathy,  due  to  short  acquaintance^  or  inequality 
of  age,  which  the  critics  insist  upon,  or  due  to  racial  differences  in  man- 
ners and  customs,  or  to  the  misunderstandings  arising  from  differences 
in  physiognomic  expression,  which  Mr.  Bradley  detects.*  The  truly  Eliza- 
bethan character  of  the  play  appears  from  the  fact  that  all  the  differences 
in  rank,  age,  race  and  color,  physiognomic  expression,  and  point  of  view, 
which  in  a  modem  play  or  novel  would  act  directly  upon  man  and  wife  to 
alienate  them,  here  have  effect  only  as  urged  by  the  malignant  lips  of  lago, 
and  that  of  these  only  the  obvious,  palpable  ones  are  urged — race,  color, 
rank,  and  age.^ 

More  than  on  these,  however,  lago  insists  upon  the  sensual,  deceitful  pro- 
pensities of  the  fair  Venetians,  and  Othello  responds  to  the  suggestion 
as  to  every  other  that  lago  makes.  If  at  this  point  we  are  to  grant  what 
Mr.  Bradley  himself  would  refuse  to  grant  (but  Wetz  and  the  others  as- 
sume) that  the  suspiciousness  and  jealousy  are  lurking  or  slumbering  already 
in  his  heart — then  this  consciousness  of  the  newly  married  man,  who  has  not 

words  is  unanswerable:  "Her  name  that  was  as  fresh  as  Dian*s  visage,  is  now  hegrim'd  and  black 
as  mine  own  face."  Cf.  also  Eckhardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  174.  A  striking  proof  that  the  word  Moor 
was,  as  among  the  Germans  at  this  time,  exactly  equivalent  to  negro,  is  not  only  its  use  as  applied 
to  the  curly-haired,  thick-lipped  Aaron  in  Titus  Andronicus,  but  also  the  constant  interchange  of  the 
two  words  as  applied  to  the  equally  unmistakable  negro  Eleazar,  in  Lust's  Dominion  (pub.  1657). 
Cf.  Haxlitt's  Dodsley  xiv,  pp.  135,  158;  and  Eckhardt,  p.  175,  as  to  Brome's  English  Moor. 

>  This  is  a  circumstance  insisted  upon  by  many  of  the  Germans,  by  Dowden  (p  207),  and 
by  Bradley  (p.  192). 

G^.  193.  See  my  article  Anachronism  in  Shakespeare  Criticisim,  pp.  561-2.  Mr.  Bradley 
condemns  Schlegel's  notion  of  Othello  as  a  half-civilized  barbarian  because  it  imports  modem 
Knltnrgeschichte  into  the  text,  but  he  proceeds  to  import  a  still  subtler  racial  psychology  of  his 
own.  ^)A.s  Wolff  says  (ii,  p.  167),  *'Nichts  ist  falscher  als  besondere  Merkmale  der  schwarzen 
Rasse  an  Othello  zu  suchen,"  (p.  168),  "keine  volkspsychologische  Studie."  Or,  as  Mr.  Bradley 
himself  says,  at  p.  210:  *'With  him  (Shakespeare)  the  differences  of  period,  race,  nationality,  and 
locality  have  little  bearing  on  the  inward  character  ....  When  he  does  lay  stress  on  such  differ- 
ences  his  intention  is  at  once  obvious."  And  yet  this  notion  of  race  psychology  is  continually  re- 
appearing, even  in  those  who,  like  Mr.  Bradley,  turn  their  backs  on  Schlegel — in  Gervinus,  Ulrici, 
Bulthaupt  iop.  cit.,  pp.  233-4),  and  Eckhardt,  p.  174  (Ein  echter  Negcr  .  .  in  seiner  geradezu 
ktndlichen  Vertrauensseligkeit  .  .  .  wohl  auch  in  der  kuhnen  Todesverachtung,  mit  der  er  fich 
am  Schluss  selbst  ersticht) ;  but  it  is  the  palefaced  Posthumus  and  Philaster,  and  not  another  Moor, 
who  also  exhibit  these  traits,  though  their  hands  are  stayed.  The  Zeitgeist  is  of  all  spirits  the  most 
difficult  to  exorcise.  But  really  the  notion  first  appears  not  in  Schlegel  at  all,  but,  like  many 
another  vagary  of  Shakespeare  criticism,  in  Maurice  Morgann,  in  1777,  Falstaff  (1820),  p.  64. 

'lago  does  not  speak  of  age  to  Othello  at  all,  but  repeatedly  to  himself  and  Roderigo.  Othello 
himself,  however,  speaks,  in  his  soliloquy,  of  it  and  of  his  lack  of  polished  manners,  as  if  both 
things,  one  might  suppose,  had  been  suggested  by  lago.  See  above,  p.  45.  It  may  be  that  the 
poet  had  a  lapse  of  memory. 


yet  "lived  with  his  wife  for  months  and  years,"  that  "he  is  under  the  spell  of 
a  feeling  which  can  give  glory  to  the  truth  but  can  also  give  it  to  a  dream,"' 
is  simply  a  finer  name  for  the  "uneasiness"  and  uncertainty  of  the  Germans.' 
Like  the  racial  differences  in  physiognomic  expression,  moreover,  it  suffers 
from  the  further  disability  of  not  finding  any  vestige  of  representation  in  the 
text;  and  if  Shakespeare's  conception  and  intention  are  to  be  ignored,  we  had 
better  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  matter  and  turn  out  an  Othello  as  predis- 
posed and  psychological — as  German — as  we  can.  Not  once  does  the  poet 
suggest  that  Othello  "could  not  have  known  much  of  Desdemona ;"  on  the 
contrary 

licr  father  loved  me;  oft  invited  me; 
Stili  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life. 

He  told  it  all,  and  to  Desdemona  once  told  it  over  again ;  Cassio  "went  be- 
tween us  very  oft;"  and  Othello  courted  her  by  word — 

upon  this  hint  I  spake — 
as  well  as  by  letter. 

All  this,  however,  is  neither  here  nor  there:  in  Shakespeare  and  the 
Elizabethan  drama  acquaintance  or  lack  of  acquaintance  counts  for  little, 
whether  in  matters  of  love  or  of  confidence. 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight, 
like  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  like  Shakespeare's  Rosalind  and  Orlando, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ohvia  and  Viola,  Miranda  and  Ferdinand?  And  are 
these  youths  and  maidens  destined  to  matrimonial  shipwreck,  every  one?' 
The  noble  Leonato,  moreover,  is  as  ready  to  think  his  daughter  foul  as  if  he 
did  not  know  her;*  Lear  knows  not  Goneril.  Regan,  or  Cordelia,  but  judges 
them  simply  by  the  words  that  they  speak ;  Gloster  trusts  Edmund,  who 
has  been  "out  nine  years,"  rather  than  the  noble  Edgar — and  Edgar  must 
needs  trust  him  too' — who  has  stayed  under  his  eye  at  home ;  and  Posthumus 
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puts  faith  in  the  stranger  rather  than  in  Imogen,  whom  he  loved,  with  whom 
he  had  been  bred  and  reared.*  And  what  good  in  the  world  would  it  do  Othel- 
lo to  have  known  Desdemona  longer,  seeing  that  he  puts  faith  in  lago,  who 
has  not  been  his  friend,  rather  than  in  his  friend  and  the  wife  of  his 
bosom?'  Indeed,  with  the  Elizabethans,  as  with  the  psychologically  un- 
initiate  today,  rather  prevailed  the  romantic  notion  that  the  newly  wedded 
and  blissful  husband  should  be  less  likely  to  lean  to  suspicion  than  ''he  who 
had  lived  with  a  wife  for  months  and  years."  lago's  opinion,  constantly 
reiterated,  as  to  the  time  for  that — when  their  passions  shall  have  b^un  to 
pall* — is  certainly  far  closer  to  Shakespeare's  own  than  is  the  critics'.  The 
question,  however,  simply  did  not  concern  the  unpsycholc^cal,  story-telling 
Elizabethan  dramatic  art  Quite  as  often,  in  fact,  jealousy  arises  in  lovers 
and  the  newly  married  as  in  those  whose  passion  has  run  its  course ;  yet  that 
is  due,  not  to  the  author's  convictions  and  opinions,  but  rather  to  Elizabethan 
delight  in  the  story  as  a  whole,  and  in  sweeping  changes — love  at  its  highest 
pitch  flung  flaming  into  jealousy  and  hate. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  psychology  cannot  be  made  out  of  the  circum- 
stance that  Othello  is  newly  married  because  of  the  vaunted  system  of 
"double  time."*  For  though  according  to  the  direct  and  explicit  references 
of  the  plot  Othello  is  tempted  the  day  after  the  wedding  night  and  Desde- 
mona strangled  thirty-six  hours  after  her  arrival  in  Cyprus,  according  to 
numerous  incidental  remarks  and  the  general  treatment  of  the  characters  and 
their  relations  to  each  other  it  would  seem  that  Othello  and  Desdemona 
had  lived  together  for  weeks  or  months.  "WTiere  there  is  a  "double  clock" 
there  is  little  foundation  for  theories  of  experience  and  reality — for  psy- 
chology, in  short.* 

*  Withont  his  knowing  it,  Imogen  herself,  with  even  less  excuse,  had  for  a  moment  done  the 
Kke.    See  abore,  p.  32,  note. 

*  It  is  of  conrse  absurd  to  urge  that  Cassio  has  hj  his  drunkenness  quite  forfeited  Othello*s 
esteem  and  respect.  Eren  in  our  teetotaling  days  men  don't  think  a  man  capable  of  adultery  with 
his  dearest  friend's  wife  simply  bemuse  he  has  given  way  to  a  momentary  temptation  to  drink. 
And  a  few  score  years  after  Shakespeare  Hobbes  could  find  matter  for  boasting  even  in  the  fact 
that  be  had  not  been  drunk  above  a  hundred  times  in  his  life. 

'  By  the  device  of  "long  time."  indeed  (see  below,  note  3),  lago  is  in  a  position  to  make  it 
appear  that  this  is  on  the  point  of  coming  to  pass.     See  I,  iii,  338-370;  II,  i,  224-252. 

•Fumess.  p.  358  fF,  Thomdike,  Tragedy,  pp.  163-4.  The  fact  of  the  contradictory  time  refer- 
ences cannot  be  disputed,  though  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  here  undertake  to  present,  I  cannot 
accept  what  is  now  the  established  explanation  of  them.  (Much  nearer  the  truth,  if  not  the  truth 
itself,  is  Miss  Buland's  Yale  dissertation   [1912]   which  has  just  met  my  eye). 

*  Voltaire  has  been  accused  of  doing  violence  to  nature  in  Zaire  by  crowding  the  full  course 
of  jealousy  into  the  classical  thirty  hours,  and  Othello  has  been  held  up  to  him  as  a  model  (Konig, 
Jahrhuch,  x,  p.  269;  ed.  of  Zaire  in  the  Bibliothkque  de  la  FacultS  des  Lettres  de  Lyon,  p.  xxxv). 
By  "short  time,**  as  we  have  seen,  Shakespeare  himself  crowds  it  into  thirty-six  hours.  But  the 
point  at  issue  should  be,  not  which  is  superior,  the  classic  or  the  romantic  formula,  for  between 
the  two  Voltaire  at  least  was  not  at  liberty  to  choose,  but  which  of  the  poets  has  made  more 
of  his  formula,  or  risen  farther  above  it.  And  though  in  many  respects  the  two  dramas  are  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath,  it  is  doubtful  whether  under  all  the  shackles  of  the  unities 
Voltaire  has  not  contrived  better  to  convey  the  illusion  of  long  time,  that  is,  of  development     At 
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En  art  rien  tie  compte  que  d'e.rprimi;'  and  that  is  still  truer  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan drama  than  of  ours.  In  Shakespeare's  time  poets  did  not  leave 
such  ideas  to  suggestion:  what  is  more,  they  saw  no  such  need  as  we  mod- 
ems see  of  going  before  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  passion.  If  the  gen- 
eral who  had  a  tale  of  his  love  to  telt  like  that  in  the  Council-chamber,  or 
the  "worthy  gentleman"  who  was  blest  with  the  heart  and  hand  of  an 
Imogen,  could,  without  fit  evidence  or  a  hearing  given,  be  brought,  by  a 
single  slanderer,  in  an  hour  or  so.  to  the  point  of  resolving  to  kill  bis 
wife,  you  might  think  that  any  man  in  the  world  could  too.  And  before 
the  abyss  of  that  conclusion  the  critics,  ignoring  convention,  ignoring  human 
nature  still  more,  do  not  tremble  or  recoil,  Ulrici  and  Professor  Bradley, 
indeed,  contemplate  it  with  something  of  a  Calvinist's  fearful  satisfaction, 
as  a  merit  of  the  play.  I 

",     .    Any  man  situated  as  Othello  was  would  have  been  disturbed  by  lago't   . 
communications,  and  I  add  that  many  would  have  been  made  wildly  jealous.'     . 
Any  husband  would  have  have  been  troubled  by  them.'" 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  man — in  Italy,  in  the  wealthiest  commercial  city  of  the  I 
world,  and  at  the  lime  of  the  corruption  of  female  beauty  such  as  is  described  by 
lago  and  reflected  by  Emilia's  loose  talk,  as  cleverly  and  cunningly  deceived  by  a 
friend  and  military  comrade  (whom  all  the  world  considers  a  man  of  honor),  and 
seeing  the  token  of  his  love  in  the  hands  of  a  young  amiable  man.  and  whose  doubts, 
moreover,  are  strengthened  by  the  warm  interest  of  his  wife  in  her  supposed  lover, 
who  would  not  become  suspicious,  and  give  an  ear  to  the  whisperings  of  the  demon 
of  jealousy!  In  fact  the  man  who  would  not  find  this  to  be  an  adequate  proof  of 
infideliCy,  would  have,  in  Arcadian  simplicity,  to  consider  women  angels.'" 

To  such  a  pass  of  moral  anarchy  have  we  come  with  our  confusion  of 
life  and  literature,  our  theories  of  a  Fate  incarnate  in  a  plot,  our  notion  that 
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**in  Great  Drama,  in  the  Agamemnon,  in  Othello,  in  Hamlet,  in  Macbeth, 
there  is  an  imagination  at  work  whose  laws  are  inexorable,  are  inevitable, 
as  the  laws  by  the  operation  of  which  the  planets  move  around  the  sun  !"^  I 
cannot  but  be  reminded  of  Charles  Lamb's  protest  against  George  Barnwell 
as  holiday  edification  for  London  'prentices:  "It  is  really  making  uncle- 
murder  too  trivial  to  exhibit  it  as  done  upon  such  slight  motives ;  it  is  attribut- 
ing too  much  to  such  characters  as  Millwood.  .  .  .  Uncles  that  think 
anything  of  their  lives  should  fairly  petition  the  Chamberlain  against  it." 
So  married  women,  if  criticism  is  to  persist  in  its  grim  and  truculent  course, 
should  petition  against  Othello,  for  certainly  it  is  attributing  still  more  to 
such  characters  as  lago,  whose  wiles  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  turn 
to  account  the  seductions  of  sex. 

We  have  narrowly  examined  not  only  lago's  preposterous  proofs,  which 
these  two  scholars  find  to  be  cogent,  but  also  the  previous  process,  the  tem- 
pering of  Othello,  before  the  Ancient  seals  with  him,  like  wax  betwixt  fin- 
ger and  thumb.  Even  from  his  own  point  of  view  neither  Mr.  Bradley  nor 
Ulrici  can  be  said  to  have  done  this.  Mr.  Bradley,  to  be  sure,  takes  pains 
to  observe  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  temptation  Othello  is  confused  and 
deeply  troubled,  feels  even  horror,  but  is  not  yet  jealous  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  word.^  But  with  that  we  need  not  quarrel,  seeing  that  he  admits  that 
the  passion  named  raises  its  head  in  the  subsequent  soliloquy,  and  has  already 
laid  hold  of  Othello  when  in  the  same  scene  he  reappears.  Even  on  Mr. 
Bradley's  showing  the  man  has  been  made  jealous  at  a  blow.  And  yet 
these  two  eminent  scholars  from  whom  we  have  quoted,  together  with  the 
others  of  the  great  company  of  the  orthodox,  from  Coleridge  down,  will  have 
it  that  the  like  could  have  happened  to  any  man!  This  would  be  hard 
enough  to  understand  even  if  in  defiance  of  Shakespeare's  intention  they 
held  that  Othello  was  already  anxious  because  of  the  situation  and  was 
suspicious  at  the  core ;  but  it  is  all  the  harder  when  the  change  comes  about 
by  the  "charm  of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands,"  the  ramparts  of  per- 
sonality— love,  faith,  common  sense,  and  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
good  and  the  wicked — needing  not  to  be  stormed  or  scaled.  But  that  so 
they  will  have  it  is  in  keeping  with  their  philosophical  (rather  than  historical) 
method,  their  indiflFerence  to  the  history  of  the  drama  and  to  the  greater  ap- 
proximation of  dramatic  art  in  modern  times  to  the  realities  of  human  life 
and  character,  and  their  resolute  intention  to  discover  a  reflection  of  the 
world  as  it  is  or  as  we  see  it,  in  what,  devised  and  fitted  primarily  for  a 
highly  conventional  stage,  was  not,  in  our  modem  sense,  even  a  reflection 
of  the  world  as  Shakespeare  saw  it  himself. 

He  was,  when  all  is  said,  a  dramatist,  and  the  rift  which  we  have  found 

*  Article  Poetry,  by  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  in  the  Britannica.  11th  ed.,  p.  885. 
»P.   194. 


in  Othello's  character  should  not  too  much  amaze  us.  Dramatists  as  famous 
as  Euripides,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,'  Corneille,  and  Moliere,  and 
as  recent  as  Mr.  Masefield,  have  left  the  like  in  the  creatures  of  their  pens, 
and  Shakespeare  and  his  fellows  did  so,  as  we  have  seen,  particularly  in 
cases  of  jealousy,  without  stint  or  scruple.  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis  on  her  knees 
in  no  way  resembles  her  later  self,"  says  Aristotle"  of  one  of  the  most  moving 
of  Euripides'  dramas ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  heroism  of  her  later  self  for 
which  we  are  not  prepared,  but  the  adult  and  enfranchised  intelligence  sup- 
planting girlish  naivete.  Evadne  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid's  Trag- 
edy, thought  to  be  "about  as  hving  a  piece  of  human  flesh  as  ever  was  put  on 
paper,"*  lives  in  the  thrilling  scene  in  her  bedchamber,  in  the  scene  with  her 
husband  and  the  king,  and  in  many  a  speech  after  it;  but  in  her  conversion, 
her  murder  of  her  paramour  in  the  capacity  of  a  repentant  and  "abused 
lady,"  her  love  for  the  weak  Amintor,  or  her  death,  she  is  hardly  for  a 
moment  the  proud  and  scornful  woman  "who  loves  her  life  well"  and  her 
pleasure,'  Corneille's  tyrants  and  stepmothers,  says  Sainte-Beuve,  are 
wicked  through  and  through;  but  at  the  sight  of  a  fine  action  they  some- 

■Cf.  mr  Jolin    Ifebiltr,  pp.    124-7,   on  Ihe  rharacler  of   Bosola.      The  rolM  of  loal-TilUin  and 
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•Thorndike'i  IxflHinci  of  Biaiimont  and  FItliher,  p.   120. 

•Cf.  Mr.  P.  E.   More,  Walion,   (fj.   Y.),  April  It,   1913.  p.  410. 
Cayler    CBtaumonI,    1914.   p.    3S4.7)   con   undertake  lo  deny   that   Evai 
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times  face  about  and  rally  round  the  standard  of  virtue.^  Moliere's  Tartuffe, 
subjected  to  the  searching  analysis  of  Lemaitre,'  turns  out  to  be  ("without 
the  playwright's  being  at  much  pains  to  harmonize  the  two  natures")* 
at  first  a  gross  hypocrite  and  guttler,  and  then,  in  order  that  he  might  really 
be  the  man  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Orgon's  daughter  and  the  favors  of  his 
.  wife,  a  clever  and  finished  rake.  It  is  an  article  of  the  faith  that  out  of  the 
characters  are  the  issues  of  the  plot,  but  Tartuffe  and  Othello  and  many 
another  of  no  lesser  name  play  the  parts,  and  duly  fill  the  roles  (though  with 
a  shrug,  as  it  were),  which  have  been  destined  for  them.^ 

Tartuffe  est  une  espece  de  grossier  bedeau,  de  rat  d'eglise,  aux  fa<;ons  vulgaires  et 
basses.  Petant  de  sante  avec  cela.  .  .  .  Cest  un  goinfre.  II  mange  tout  seul,  i 
son  souper,  deux  perdrix,  avec  une  moitie  de  gigot  en  hachis.  II  rote  i  table.  .  Un 
truand  de  sacristie,  une  trogne  a  la  Gillot,  un  pourceau  beat,  qui,  au  fond,  ne  doit 
pas  etre  bien  dangereux,  qui  ne  demande  qu'a  manger,  boire  et  dormir  son  soul  entre 
ses  prieres,  et  dont  le  fait  est  plutot  momerie  machinale  et  grimaces  d'haibitude 
qu'hypocrisie  profonde  et  perverse.  .  .  .  Le  second  Tartuffe,  elegant  et  redoutable, 
I'aventurier  subtil,  le  fourbe  renomm^.*    .     .     . 

And  Mr.  Masefield's  Nan,  patient  and  plaintive  under  the  abuse  and  re- 
proaches of  her  aunt,  once  wishes  that  this  cause  of  all  her  woes  may  never 
feel  the  like  herself,  and  that  Dick,  who  has  abandoned  her,  may  be  happy 
with  her  rival ;  but  she  draws  a  knife  upon  her  aunt,  poisons  her  rival,  and 
stabs  Dick.  All  her  meekness  and  unselfishness,  her  self-forgetful  love  for 
her  lover,  old  Gaffer,  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  in  the  world,  belong  to  one  woman,  and  her  readiness  with  the  knife 
to  quite  another. 

Why  should  Mr.  Masefield  have  instead  of  one  Nan  two?  Because  the 
sentiments  of  a  true-love  who  makes  use  of  knife  and  poison  are  thought  to 
be  not  more  acceptable  than  those  of  a  husband  who  strikes  and  throttles. 
And  yet  like  Shakespeare  he  tries  with  might  and  main  to  make  out  of  his 

than  psychology,  or  (rather)  than  truth  to  nature.  No  other  view  can  fairly  be  taken  of  her 
conversion  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  though  it  has  even  been  applauded  as  the  only  way  of 
dealing  with  a  character  like  hers.  ''There  is  no  way  but  the  way  of  violence  and  terror/'  says 
the  excellent  scholar  Macaulay  (Beaumont,  p.  143);  ''she  may  be  terrified  into  a  repentance  which 
will  be  none  the  less  sincere  on  that  account.'*  Thus  Fletcher  (for  the  scene  is  his)  can  procure 
not  only  a  confession  but  repentance,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Gayley  (p.  357),  can  put  faith 
in  the  genuineness  of  both.  Our  critics  share  for  the  moment  the  moral  and  psychological  views 
of  the  Inquisition,  or  of  Salem  in  the  witchcraft  days.  At  bottom  it  is  but  an  old  stage  trick, 
used  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  II,  i,  as  in  Cymbeline,  III,  v,  84-103,  and  Dolce's  Marianna;  bat  in 
these  cases,  as  applied  to  underlings,  to  procure  information  alone,  it  has  far  more  psychological 
propriety  than  when  used  to  coerce  the  spirit  of  a  king's  paramour,  who  has  it  in  her  to  kill 
both  the  King  and  herself.  Truth  and  not  a  lie,  a  change  of  heart  and  not  a  bit  of  hypocritical 
imposture,  are  here  forthcoming  only  because  for  the  purposes  of  his  play  the  dramatist  must  have 
it  so.  The  psychology  is  like  that  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew — sweetness  elicited  from  a  bitter 
spirit  by  bullying  and  abuse.     And  that  is  in  a  farce,  a  fabliau  1 

*  Portraits  littfraires,  i,  pp.  46.7. 

*  Impressions  de  ThS&tre  (1892),  iv.  p.  37  ff. 

*  P.  40.  • 

*lt  is  true  that  the  grosser  nature  appears  mainly  (though  not  wholly)  through  others'  re- 
port, but  Moli^e  makes  it  clear  that  this  report  is  his  own  verdict  and  the  truth. 
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two  characters  with  one  name  but  one.     Nan  once  draws  the  knife  on  her  \ 
aunt  when  she  discovers  that  she  has  thrown  her  coat  into  the  pig-wash, 
only  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  lier  drawing  it  later  with  deadlier  effect. 
So  Othello,  though  in  the  first  act  he  could  not  be  ruffled,  is,  just  before  the  1 
temptation  begins,  allowed  to  get  angry  with  Cassio,  accepts  lago's  report  ] 
of  the  incident  without  investigation  as  he  does  more  momentously  later,  ; 
puts  off  some  measure  of  his  magnificent  calm,  is,  in  a  vvay,  "tenderly  led 
by  the  nose"  already.'    So,  too,  he  is  given  his  foreboding  on  the  quay,  and   I 
on  the  very  brink  of  calamity  is  given  (though  but  as  if  in  a  dream  or  i 
picture)  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  it : 

Perdition  catch  my  soul, 
But  I  do  love  thee  I  and  when  I  love  thee  not 
Chaos  is  come  again  I' 

And  to  the  same  purpose  Nan,  when  she  stabs  her  lover,  is  made  to  fall 
into  Othello's  cant.  "Else  she'll  betray  more  men,"  mutters  the  Moor;  and 
Nan  shrieks,  "Spare  those  women !"  as  she  strikes  her  lover  to  the  earth.  But 
all  this  smoothing  and  scumbling  of  things  over,  whereby  the  contrasts  of 
fine  acting  parts  and  thrilling  situations  are  made  more  compatible  and 
plausible,  helps  the  psychology  not  a  bit.  It  is  the  "art  of  preparation" — 
the  art  of  the  theatre  rather  than  of  the  analytical  novel,  and  nowise  the  image 
of  life.  Nan  made  Jenny  eat  of  the  dead  sheep  and  stabbed  Dick  neither 
for  love  of  justice  nor  for  love  of  her  sex,  just  as  Othello  strangled  his  "fair 
devil"  quite  regardless  of  her  possible  future  betrayal  of  Cassio  or  still  "more 
men."  Psychology  (though  not  stage  verisimilitude)  demands  that  heroes 
and  heroines  who  do  jealous  and  vindictive  deeds  should  have  jealous  and 
vindictive  sentiments  to  prompt  them,  or,  if  there  is  a  slanderer,  should 
really  be  the  person  to  lend  him  an  ear.  Natura  non  facit  solium,  but  Na- 
ture is  by  the  dramatist  made  to  appear  to  do  so,  that  Art  may  not. 

OSuch  a  change  as  appears  in  Othello  appears  repeatedly  in  Shakespeare 
and  the  Elizabethan  drama,  without  the  same  pains  being  taken  to  cover  it 
up©  Fletcher  and  Massinger  have  their  heroes  plunge  from  love  into  jeal- 
ousy even  more  abruptly  and  more  unreasonably,  and  their  ladies  cry, 
"Chastity,  I  renounce  thee,"  or  "Come  home  again,  my  frighted  faith,  my 
virtue,"  as  if  they  were  calling  or  chasing  away  a  pet.'    Shakespeare  him- 
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self  has  Leontes,  when  he  hears  of  his  son's  death,  converted  in  two  lines ; 
has  Posthumus  lose  faith  in  Imogen  the  moment  he  catches  sight  of  the 
bracelet;  has  Richard  woo  and  win  the  woman  who  hates  him,  and  whose 
husband  and  father-in-law  he  had  murdered,  in  a  single  scene;  and  when 
he  changes  Timon,  changes  him  from  one  all  friendliness  and  generosity  to 
one  all  bitterness  and  hate,  with  not  a  vestige  of  baffled  affection  left  to  tell 
the  tale.^    The  abruptness  of  the  transition — the  length  of  the  leap — ceases 
to  amaze  us,  indeed,  when  we  stop  to  consider  the  gulf  that  has  been  fixed 
between.     We  have  no  mind  either  to  explain  away  or  to  complain  of  what 
the  playwright  delights  in  or  deliberately  chooses!    In  Greene's  Pandosto^ 
the  jealousy  of  Leontes  develops  little  by  little,  instead  of  bursting  out  of  a 
sudden  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who,  apparently,  had  never  known  the  passion 
before  and  is  not  to  know  it  again.     In  Bandello's  novel  old  Capulet  has  re- 
course to  marriage  only  as  a  last  resort  after  Juliet  "falls  into  a  sadness" 
for  banished  Romeo,*  instead  of  one  day  bidding  Paris  seek  his  daughter's 
consent  (though  before  marriage  "two  more  stunmers  must  wither  in  their 
pride"),  and,  the  next,  making,  for  no  reason  discernible,  "a  desperate  tender 
of  his  child's  love"  with  a  view  to  a  wedding  o'  Thursday  next.    Hamlet, 
lago.  Lady  Macbeth,  and  King  Lear,  all  have  in  the  sources  reasons  for 
their  conduct  more  relevant  or  plausible  than  those  furnished  in  the  plays. 
And  for  all  that  it  stood  in  Lodge's  novel  before  him,  why  in  the  world 
should  Oliver  abuse,  rob,  and  twice  conspire  against  the  life  of,  Orlando,  if 
he  is  to  have  the  brotherliest  companionship  with  him  afterward  and  mate 
with  the  true-hearted  Celia  in  the  end?*     Oliver,  Othello,  Timon,  and 
Posthumus,  Anne  and  Elizabeth  by  their  chief  enemy  persuaded,  Edmund 
and  lachimo  converted,  Katharine  tamed,  and  Benedick  and  Beatrice  plunged 
head  over  heels  in  love  in  a  trice — all  these  belong  to  an  art  which  is  so  far 
from  going  before  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  passion  that  it  has  passion,  or 
another's  eloquence,  take  the  soul  by  storm  and  assault.    The  struggles  of 
contraries — convulsions  and  conversions — rather  than  the  throes  of  what  is 
merely  being  born  and  bursting  into  life  within,  make  up  the  stuff  and  sub- 
stance of  this  art,  as  of  that  dramatic  art  which  (though  the  trouble  comes 
from  a  hand  divine  instead  of  a  practical  joker's  or  a  villain's)  is  nearest 
akin  to  it, — the  ancient. 
Criticism  has  chosen,  notwithstanding,  to  explain  this  away.     Wetz,  for 

*  One  might  add  to  the  list  cases  such  as  Bertram's  losing  his  aversion  to  matrimony  and 
to  Helena  when  at  last  she  puts  the  ring  on  his  finger;  but  often  the  denouements  of  Shake- 
speare's comedies  were  frankly  summary  and  external.  That  he  was  content  to  have  them  so, 
however,   shows  how   unpsychological  his   conception   was. 

"Pellissier,    pp.    10-11. 

*Ibid.,  pp.    17-18. 

*  Cases  like  this  arc  numerous.  The  conversion  of  the  heroine  of  Dekker's  Honest  Whorg 
quite  obliterates  her  former  self.  And  compare  the  change  in  the  lecherous  old  king  in  Fletcher's 
Humorous  Lieutenant,  as  described  in  the  article  of  Mr.  More,  Nation,  May  1,  1913,  p.  437. 
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instance,  explains  the  conversion  of  Leontes  and  the  success  of  Richard,  like 
the  shameful  conduct  of  Claudio  (not  merely  in  repudiating  Hero  publicly 
but  in  jesting  at  Benedick's  expense  just  after  the  news  of  her  death), 
all  on  the  basis  of  Renaissance  character, — passionate,  unreflective,  running 
and  leaping  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  But  here  is  the  besetting  criti- 
cal sin  once  more,  and  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  of 
the  Renaissance  but  in  the  art  with  which  they  are  presented — with  which 
they  were  content,'  Simpler  men,  says  Wetz,"  have  stormy  and  passionate 
conversions;  but  that  of  Leontes  is  a  recantation  cool  and  complete.'  He 
sees,  and  remedies,  the  whole  error  of  his  course  in  the  twinkhng  of  an  eye, 
whereas,  however  primitive,  a  man  must,  in  letting  go  his  old  beliefs,  fumble 
and  grope  a  bit  into  the  new.  Such  a  man  might  change  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  indeed,  instead  of  step  hy  step,  but  he  would  stumble  and  fall  back 
again  into  his  old  ways — his  old  jealousy — and  not  put  on  the  new  man  at 
once  and  for  ever. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  barons  in  the  English  historical  plays,  who 
yield  or  renounce  their  allegiance  as  occasion  demands,  and  never  regret 
their  breach  of  fealty  to  their  former  sovereign  until  they  are  disposed  to 
a  breach  of  fealty  to  their  present.*  And  Anne,  who  spits  on  Richard  at 
the  beginning  of  the  scene,  plights  her  troth  to  him  at  the  end — as  later 
Elizabeth  bestows  on  him  the  hand  of  her  daughter* — only  on  the  strength 
of  the  old  convention  at  the  bottom  of  lago's  intrigue,  the  omnipotence  of 
dissimulation*  and  persuasive  arts,  and  another  even  older,  the  frailty  of 
woman.     It  is  an  idle  thing  for  Wetz  and  others  to  accumulate  historical 

■Mr.   More,   also,  in   the   article  id    the   iValion   cileJ   above.   seemS   to   make   this  error  as   he 

tetpect  to  manj  anolber  tiait.  such  ai  lervilitj,  or  belief  in  the  divine  risht  of  king),  compiri- 
■Do  is  jualifiahle  enougb.     But  what  ■•  incomprehensible  in  the  stage  figure  is  the  motivation,  the 

So  Taine  (Hu<.  Eng.  (.it,,  bk,  II,  chap,  ii)  »ays  of  Marlowe:  "All  this  is  pretty  strong, 
jou  will  say;  these  people  kill  too  readily,  and  too  quickly.  It  is  on  this  very  account  Ihat  the 
painting  is  a  true  one,"  clt  Bui  it  is  a  mailer  of  Eliiabelhan  Uste  rather  than  of  characler.  .And 
a  bold  undertaking  it  would  be  to  show  that  Othello  was  iealoua  wilhoot  a  jealous  disposition,  be- 
cause in  the  Renaissance  men  could  dispense  with  the  like,  and.  when  put  into  a  play,  needed  no 
motiTation,  II  was  not  the  tubjed,  but  the  dramatist  and  bis  audience  <a]  such),  that  bad  no  need 
of  it  And  we  muai  not  forget  that  the  (act  that  in  ShakcEpeare's  day  Ibey  had  more  need  of  it  than 
in  Marlowe's  and  in  ours  more  than  in  Shakespeare's,  is  not  altogether  to  be  explained  by  a  grow- 
ing regard  for  truth  and  consistency  in  character,  Ahruplnesa  in  conduct  also  cuts  the  situation 
short,  and  apoils  Ihe  harmony  and  rhythm  of  the  whole.      Above   we  have  sten   thai   Shakespeare 

tor  Othello's  fall. 

'Pp.  114.  118. 

•WMtr-1  Tall,  III.  ii.  146-73, 

'Examplea  abound,  as  in  ffinry  IV.  Ft.  I.  I,  iii, 

'Ritkard  lit.  IV.  it. 

■Gerrlnns  and  Fischer  aeera  qaite  taken  in  by  it,  and  the  latter  even  declares  thai  Richard 
docs  not  dissemblel  (Weli.  pp,  133-4).  Even  Well,  who  demurs,  says,  "Ea  sent  ein  seht 
rosMB  Seelenleiden  voraui.  wenn  tin  so  barter  Mann  wie  Richard  sum  Weinen  und  zu  hoUnUTigs- 
leacT  VeiiweiSung  gebrachl  werden  konnie."   (p,   135), 
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and  psjchological  lore^  in  order  to  justify  to  us  a  method  that  the  literary 
historian  easily  recognizes  as  customary  and  accceptable  in  Renaissance  art, 
which  had  at  command  none  of  this  lore,  but  intolerable  in  modem  art, 
which  has  all  of  it 

Anne  or  Elizabeth  is  no  more  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  of  the  twen- 
tieth ;  like  the  infinitely  finer  work  in  Othello,  either  is  but  a  figure  in  six- 
teenth centur>'  dramatic  art.  Either  inclines  to  marriage  on  persuasion, 
as  Evadne,  by  another,  still  more  expeditious  and  summary,  convention,  sur- 
renders to  virtue  at  the  point  of  the  sword.'  Toui  se  diode  par  la  priire  au 
Tipie.  The  game  is  alwajrs  in  the  open,  and  is  won  or  lost  by  persuasion  or 
oratory,  by  force  or  threats  of  force.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
struggle  is  internal,  the  Shakespearean  character  copes  with  himself  in  the 
same  overt  and  face-to-face  fashion.  As  in  all  Renaissance  drama,  the  solil- 
oquy given  him  is  cast  in  the  Senecan  mould  of  apostrophe  or  question,  de- 
bate or  command.'  And,  however  summarily,  he  disposes  of  his  scruples, 
and  comes  consciously  to  a  decision,  before  he  acts.  Never  does  he  act 
irresponsibly  like  Arthur  Donnithome,  who  rode  off  to  Gawain's  to  escape 
a  meeting  with  Hetty,  but,  not  to  miss  it,  galk^)ed  ''the  devil's  own  pace 
hack  again ;"  or  like  Raskolnikoff,  who  had  not  taken  his  murderous  project 
seriously,  but  when  the  dock  struck  seven  started  as  if  awaking  from  a 
dream.  Of  that  undertow  of  passion  and  predilection  which  swtegs  us — con- 
sidering and  debating,  choosing  or  refusing— imperceptibly  but  irresistibly  on 
to  our  purpose,  Shakespeare,  like  all  other  drama  or  fiction  before  our  day, 
could  have  known  nothing  at  all. 

And  Qaudio  can  find  it  in  his  heart  publicly  to  shame  and  repudiate 
Hero  as  Moliere's  gallants  do  the  coquette  Celimene,  merely  for  the  situation 
—or  the  sensation — ^and  the  plot.  There  is  damage  done  to  his  character 
in  the  process,  just  as  there  is  to  that  of  the  gallants  and  Alceste  by  their 
disloyalty  in  bartering  confidences,  reading  other  people's  letters,  and  lend- 
ing a  ready  ear  to  calumny,^  though  in  Claudio's  case  amends  is  made  by  his 
remorse.  He  cannot,  moreover,  have  suspected  Leonato  of  being  privy  to 
Hero's  shame  and  of  conspiring  against  his  honor  ;•  for  Claudio  himself 
never  suggests  such  a  thing,  treats  him  with  respect  in  the  church,  and,  at 
the  meeting  afterward,  Qaudio's  friend  Don  Pedro  calls  Leonato  "good  old 

^  Pp.  118-126.  Such  a  notion,  for  instmnce,  as  that  Anne  has  a  primitiTc  indifference  to 
relatires  and  spouse,  that  rerenge  is  incumbent  upon  her  as  a  duty  to  herself  and  her  family 
rather  than  to  the  murdered,  and  that  therefore,  like  Ximena  Gomez,  she  does  well  to  marry 
and  allay  the  feud.  The  text  of  the  scene,  of  all  the  play,  of  erery  Elizabethan  play  in  which 
rerenge  appears  as  a  motive,  shows  how  little  of  that  notion  Shakespeare  entertained.  Or,  again, 
such  a  notion  as  that  she  admires  his  strength  as  women  often  admire  it  in  those  who  maltreat 
them  and  in  criminals. 

'  See  abore,  p.  51,  note  3. 

*  Cf.  my  article  "Criminals"  etc.,  and  my  article  "FalsUfF."  p^  101. 

^M.  Lemaitre,  I  think,  somewhere  remarks  upon  this. 

*As  Wets  Uuiika,  pp^  156-7. 
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man,"  and  he  himself  is  rude  to  him  only  in  retort  to  his  reproaches.  And 
his  derisive  remarks  about  Leonato  and  his  brother  on  a  later  occasion  and 
his  taunting  of  Benedick'  are  only  a  matter  of  the  dramatists's  playing  the 
game  of  dramatic  effect  for  all  it  is  worth,  until  the  peripety  of  exonera- 
tion and  repentance  is  upon  us.  Before  that  Benedick  must  challenge  him, 
and  Benedick  must  be  provoked.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  Leonato  himself 
is  made  to  turn  against  his  daughter  and  threaten  her  life.'  Shakespeare 
would  have  Hero  stand  on  her  wedding-day  utterly  alone  and  unbefnended, 
that  Beatrice's  love  and  loyalty  may  shine  the  brighter  and  have  cause  to 
call  Benedick  to  their  aid.  Again  and  again  it  appears  that  theatrical  effect, 
or  the  light  and  shade  of  the  whole,  is  more  precious  in  the  dramatist's  eyes 
than  a  character's  integrity.  But  here  he  is  not  so  careful  as  even  witli 
Capulet  to  make  the  utterance  of  parental  rage  compatible  with  the  tenor 
of  the  part ;'  and  it  is  taking  a  character  for  flesh  and  blood  again  to  remark 
that  in  such  trying  moments  we  cannot  expect  a  father  to  keep  his  feelings 
under  control' — cannot  expect  a  fine  man  to  keep  from  at  once  believing 
the  worst  concerning  his  daughter  and  threatening  her,  life  and  limb  I  All 
that  we  can  expect,  to  be  sure,  is  that  the  playwright  should  keep  the  char- 
acter under  control,  should  not  sacrifice  it  to  the  plot. 

"He  did  not  write  for  German  professors,"  says  Riimelin,  "who  turn  the 
pages  back  and  forth,  and  out  of  the  scattered  speeches  of  every  separate 
character  try  to  fashion  a  finished  whole."  "He  regarded  his  plays  as  a 
lively  and  changing  scene,"  said  Goethe  to  Eckermann,  "which  should  pass 
rapidly  before  eye  and  ear,  and  his  only  interest  was  to  be  effective  and 
significant  for  the  moment."'  Proof  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion  (if  stated 
more  moderately)  we  have  found  again  and  again  as  in  former  articles  we 
have  studied  both  Hamlet  and  Falstaff,  particularly  in  the  shifting  of  the 
great  comic  figure  from  the  function  of  wit  to  that  of  dupe  or  butt.*  Sud- 
den conversions  and  lapses  are  only  the  most  unplausible  part  of  a  system 
common  in  Elizabethan  plays,  least  unplausibly  carried  out  in  Othello,  most 
brilliantly  and  speciously  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,   whereby  the  chief 
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characters,  before  all  is  said  and  done,  run  the  whole  gamut  of  emotions. 
In  the  last  scene,  for  instance,  from  the  death  of  Desdemona  to  the  moment 
when  Othello  is  himself  again — 

I  am  not  valiant  neither — 

there  are  hardly  two  or  three  speeches  together  in  the  same  key,  but  his 
mood  changes  from  solemn  pity  to  wild  grief  or  desperate  r^jet,  to  anger 
when  provoked  by  Emilia,  to  incoherent  mourning  when  again  he  remembers 
his  loss,  then  to  mournful  self-justification,  then  to  the  wrath  of  revenge. 

A  like  range  of  emotion  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  play.  It  is  a 
great  stroke  of  theatrical  art,  no  doubt,  whereby  his  solemn  nobler  self  is 
stmmioned  up  before  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  murder  scene,  to  plunge  once 
more  into  jealous  rage ;  but  the  last  we  had  seen  of  him,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, he  was  raging  at  his  worst.*  Since,  however,  it  was  in  the  interval  that 
the  change  took  place,  it  does  not  trouble  us,  as  does  the  question  how 
in  the  scene  where,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  he  plays  visitor  at  a 
brothel,  he  could  manage  to  soar  up  to  the  ideal  heights  from  which  he 
laments  the  "wreck  of  his  faith  and  love."  A  moment  before  he  had  what 
Desdemona  calls  a  "horrible  fancy"  and  "fury  in  his  words,"  and  now  he 
gives  voice  to  the  anguish  of  his  heart  in  the  noble  lines  "Had  it  pleased 
Heaven"  and  the  rest.  Not  that  we  ignore  the  difference  between  a  play  and 
a  novel,  or  fail  to  remember  that  in  the  three  hours'  traffic  of  the  stage  there 
has  always  been,  because  of  the  need  both  of  condensation  and  of  stage 
eflFect,  a  far  wider  range  of  emotion  than  is  probable  in  life.  But  in  three 
centuries  of  approach  to  realism,  or  rather  in  three  centuries  of  finer  think- 
ing and  of  search  for  a  finer  mode  of  expression  to  suit,  that  range  has  been 
narrowed,  the  boldness  of  modulation,  or  acuteness  of  contrast,  has  been  sub- 
dued. And  now  dramatists  preserve  the  mood  and  tone  of  a  scene,  just  as 
they  preser\'e,  more  scrupulously,  the  integrity  of  the  character :  and  we  must 
look  to  the  "well-made"  but  tricky  play  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  for  the 
same  prestidigitation  and  kaleidoscopic  change  as  here.  Authors,  like 
actors,  then  "made  points,"  as  the  authors  of  the  more  popular  stage  do  still, 
instead  of  presenting  a  character,  from  first  to  last. 
#^  Quite  Elizabethan,  we  have  seen,  is  the  art  by  which  the  free-souled 
Othello  and  Posthumus  pass  under  the  cloud  of  jealous  fury  and  at  the  end 
shine  forth  again.  They  are  like  many  other  abruptly  and  unreasonably 
jealous  characters  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Massinger:  but  no  one  of 
these  playwrights  ever  presented  the  situation  with  such  poetic  effect,  as  if 
a  calm,  beautiful  theme  which  had  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  a  tempestuous 
symphony  were  made  to  steal  upon  us  again  at  the  close.     For  the  supreme 

*  V,  1,  30<3(^  So  in  Philasttr,  III,  ii,  and  IV.  iii.  the  hero  enters  rid  for  the  moment  of  the 
jetlomy  with  which  when  last  we  mw  him  he  was  beset,  in  order  to  give  us  the  thrill  of  his  plung- 
lllt  into  it  once  again,  deeper  than  ever. 


poet  it  is  not  enough  that  Posthumus  or  Othello  should  put  off  their  jealousy 
like  Philaster,  as  if  it  were  a  garment,,  but  they  must  be  clothed  again  in 
their  former  dignity  and  tenderness,  though  now  deepened  and  saddened. 

You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  1  have. 
And  cere  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death    .     .     , 

cries  Posthumus  as  he  leaves  his  wife;  and  when  in  reconciliation  he  is  re- 
ceived into  her  arms  again,  it  is  possibly  not  fanciful  to  think  that 
Shakespeare's  art  (in  these  later  days  to  be  sure  not  so  certain)  strikes 
something  of  the  same  note,  though  chastened  and  subdued,  as  when,  in  the 
lines  admired  by  Tennyson,  he  has  his  hero  murmur: 

Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  diel 

But  in  the  case  of  Othello  there  can  be  no  question,  and  the  final  speeches  of 
the  hero  recall  the  calm  and  grandeur  of  his  speeches  in  the  first  act  as 
clearly  as  Lohengrin's  farewell  to  Elsa  recalls  the  high  unearthly  melodies 
of  his  advent.  Never  was  the  dramatist  a  poet,  an  artist  of  artists,  if  not 
here.  In  the  first  act  not  a  line  of  Othello's  but  is,  as  they  say,  "in  tone," 
in  harmony  with 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords  or  the  dew  will  rust  them, — 
whether  he  is  speaking  to  lago  alone,  or  to  Cassio  as  he  comes  "with  lights, 
officers,  and  torches,"  or  to  Brabantio,  or  later,  in  immortal  oratory,  to  the 
Senate.  Passion  cannot  shake  him.  or  the  dart  of  chance  pierce  him,  and 
a  light  word  and  a  smile  are  oft  the  lips  of  the  god.  Of  character  he  has  no 
end — without  much  more  psychology  than  there  is  in  a  painting  of  Titian's 
or  a  dramatic  melody  of  Mozart's.  Character  appears  in  the  notions  ex- 
pressed only  as  in  the  lineaments  drawn, — in  image,  diction,  rhythm,  as  in 
lines  or  colors  or  musical  tones,  without  analysis  or  any  concernment  with 
mental  processes  or  subtleties  in  themselves.  The  mental  processes  are  sim- 
ple and  on  the  surface ;  the  thoughts  themselves  are  no  discovery  and  revela- 
tion of  truth ;  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that,  under  the  master's  touch,  word  and 
figure,  not  unlike  clay  or  color,  take  form  and  start  up  into  life. 

And  in  the  second  act  and  the  third,  though  the  splendor  of  the  appari- 
tion is  now  somewhat  abated,  he  is  the  same,  except  for  his  hasty  anger  with 
Cassio,  until  tlie  hour  of  his  ordeal  is  come.  His  foreboding  on  the  quay 
is  such  a  foreboding  as  he  might  have  had.  if  really  he  were  to  have  one  at 
all.  and  his  courtesy  and  dignity  continue  to  be  unfailing.  But  at  lago's  first 
questions,  we  have  seen,  his  self-sufliiciency  collapses,  at  once  he  is  excited, 
and  then  adieu  Othello!  indeed.  Not  that  the  poet  is  now  less  than  a  poet, 
or  spoils  the  tone  and  harmony  of  the  figure  as  he  does  its  mental  consistency 
or  psychology.     If  Othello,  for  such  cause,  could  really  rage,  no  doubt  he 
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would  do  it  in  this  big  and  imaginative  vein.  Poetically  he  is  still  identical — 
"the  Pontic  Sea,"  "the  error  of  the  moon  which  comes  more  nearer  earth 
than  she  was  wont  and  makes  men  mad,"  "aspics'  tongues,"  and  the  sibyl 
in  her  prophetic  fury,  are  not  ill  in  keeping  with  "these  nine  moons  wasted" 
and  "antres  vast  and  deserts  idle."  And  again  and  again  in  the  midst  of 
his  sensual  passion  there  are  touches  which  recall  his  earlier  self : 

Nor  from  my  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear  or  doubt  of  her  revolt; 
For  she  had  tj^s  and  chose  me. 

No^  not  much  moved, — 
I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona's  honest 
But  there  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart, 
>Miere  either  I  must  live  or  bear  no  life    .     . 

O  thou  weed, 
>Mio  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smdl'st  so  sweet 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would  thou  had'st  ne'er  been  bom. 

Others  are,  when  Desdemona  first  appears  after  lago  has  tampered  with  his 
peace,  and  when  Othello,  light  in  hand,  soliloquizes  above  her  bed. 

The  change,  when  the  old  Othello  comes  back  with  all  his  dignity 
upon  his  head,  though  as  yet  without  his  calm,  is  at  the  moment  when  he 
savs: 

Nay,  stare  not,  masters;  it  is  true  indeed     .     . 
and  after  that  he  does  not  leave  us.    But  it  is  wth  line  243 — 

I  am  not  valiant,  neither. 
But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword. 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty? 
Let  it  go  alL    .     .     . 

that  begins  the  solemn,  poignant  musical  movement  with  which  the  tragedy 
sweeps  to  a  dose.  Emilia  speaks  her  dying  words,  and  thereupon  this  theme 
— the  sword-motive  Wagnerians  might  call  it — appears  again. 

I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber; 

It  was  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  icebrook's  temper — 

O,  here  it  is.    Uncle,  I  must  come  f ordi. 

After  an  inter\'al  of  challenging  and  parleying  the  motive  appears  once 

more — 

Behold  I  have  a  weapon : 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.    I  have  seen  the  day.  etc 

in  great  amplitude  and  volume;  but  his  pride — as  of  a  paladin — ^in  his 
weapon  and  in  his  glorious  past  lapses  into  a  wail  of  misery-,  and  the  sword- 
motive,  which  had  seemed  to  signify  defiance,  turns,  by  a  hint,  to  the  motive 
of  suicide. 
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Here  is  my  butt 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 

But  now  there  is  a  retardation  and  digression — his  thoughts  are  diverted 
from  the  act  to  the  horror,  present  and  future,  which  impels  him  to  it.     Then 
come  lago's  entrance,  the  wounding  of  him,  and  the  wrenching  of  the  sword 
away.     Still  the  motive  of  suicide  is  uttered  again,  though  darkly, 
I'd  have  thee  live; 
For,  in  my  sense,  'tis  happiness  to  die. 

But  upon  that  ensues  a  longer  digression.  In  tender  words  Othello  and 
Cassio  express  their  reconciliation,  but  lago  vows  that  from  this  time  forth 
he  never  will  speak  word.  "Well,  thou  do5t  best,"  says  Othello,  much  the 
same  spirit,  amid  his  anguish,  as  he  who,  at  the  beginning,  had  replied  to 
lago's  urgency, "  'Tis  better  as  it  is."  The  disclosure  of  several  details  of  the 
villainous  conspiracy  follows,  and  Othello's  grief  at  his  own  folly  grows. 
Then,  when  Lodovico,  reminding  him  that  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus,  requires 
the  general  to  leave  the  room  and  close  prisoner  rest,  the  main  trend  of 
thought,  the  theme  of  suicide,  is,  though  under  cover,  in  the  last  unforgetable 
speech,  resumed : 

Soft  you;  a  word  or  two  before  jou  go, 

e  service  and  they  know  't. 


Non 


e  of  that,  t 


Again  the  motive  of  his  pathetic  pride  in  his  glorious  past,  as  it  had 
appeared  a  few  moments  before,  and,  though  without  pathos,  it  had  appeared 
in  talking  with  lago  at  the  beginning,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  on  the 
quay  at  Cyprus;  again  the  motive  of  his  recent  happiness,  his  present  ir- 
remediable disaster.  Suicide  itself  ends  the  speech,  but  in  that  there  is  for 
us  no  mere  surprise  or  empty  shock  of  horror.  Over  his  brain  memory 
holds  sway,  as  with  the  dying :  he  looks  backward,  even  as  he  looks  forward 
to  the  memory  that  there  will  be  of  him.  Though  no  one  sees  his  dagger,  his 
words  breathe  only  of  still  desperation  and  farewell.  But  the  point  is  that 
with  delicate  and  various  repetition  and  retardation  of  the  theme,  whether 
by  the  business  of  the  sword,  or  hints  of  suicide,  or  reminiscences  and  an- 
ticipations in  digression,  the  poet  had  made  it  apparent  already  that  this  was 
his  "journey's  end,"  his  "utmost  sail,"  and,  as  if  it  were  in  music,  had  pre- 
pared and  reconciled  our  souls.  And  the  chief  point  of  all  is  that  this 
whole  final  movement  is  an  echo  or  reflux  of  that  with  which  the  play 
began. **For  here  in  his  misery  is  Othello  again  as  first  we  knew  and  loved 
him — in  his  pride,  in  his  tenderness,  even  in  his  calm— though  now  by  pas- 
sion shaken  and  by  the  dart  of  chance  pierced.^ 

All  this,  and  the  play  as  a  whole,  is  a  feat  of  the  imagination  merely 
and  of  a  cunning  pen.  What  great  play  is  more?  "If  the  poet  makes  use 
of  philosophic  ideas,"  says  Croce  truly,  "he  does  so  only  that  he  may  change 
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reason  into  imagination  ;"^  and  that  he  can  achieve  only  when  the  ideas  are 
no  longer  new,  are  not  wholly  his  own.  Hence  of  psychology,  with  its  search- 
ing analysis,  its  devious  and  subliminal  processes,  its  "stunning"  and  forcing 
of  thought — its  fleeing  from  thought  itself — its  undertow  and  unconscious 
self-deceptions,  he  could  give  us  nothing,  even  if  he  had  had  it  to  give.*  Even 
Browning,  who,  three  hundred  years  later,  had  it  to  give,  could  not  always 
manage  to  impart  it  to  his  readers — to  say  nothing  of  an  audience — because, 
of  truth  embodied  in  a  character,  and  so  presented  indirectly,  an  artist  can 
give  us  only  what  was  fairly  ours  before. 

Why  then  with  Shakespeare  should  this  interest  in  psychology,  the  subtle 
analysis  of  character  and  the  revealing  of  recondite  mental  processes — 
science  and  learning  in  short — be  any  longer  the  chief  of  our  critical  diet, 
as  it  was  in  the  Renaissance  with  Homer?  How  primitive  and  unsophisti- 
cated it  is  not  to  consider  Shakespeare  only  as  a  dramatist  and  poet,  not  to 
be  content  with  poetry  and  drama  (as  we  are  with  mere  music  in  Mozart, 
mere  painting  in  Rembrandt)  and  that,  too,  the  poetry  and  drama,  not  of 
Browning  or  Ibsen,  but  of  his  own  simple  and  spacious  days? 

Maintenant  il  ne  faut  pas 
Quitter  la  nature  d'un  pas; 

whereas  Shakespeare  often  roamed  many  a  league  away  from  her,  and  was 
concerned,  as  Goethe  says,  only  with  the  effect  of  the  moment.  But  he  is 
all  that  ever  he  promised  to  be — poet  and  dramatist  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  may  be  concerned  only  with  the  effect  of  the  moment  in  respect  to  the 
psychological  consistency  of  his  characters,  but  not  always  in  respect  to  the 
poem  or  the  play.  We  have  traced  the  harmonious  relation  of  the  last  scene 
to  the  first  scenes,  and  in  the  last  scene  the  fine  gradation  of  effects,  and 
repetition  and  interweaving  of  themes  or  motives,  which  almost  reminds  one 
of  the  Master  Builder;  and  another  fine  gradation  we  might  have  traced  in 
the  five  meetings  of  Othello  with  Desdemona  after  the  temptation  begins, 
the  hero  being  in  each  more  brutal  and  nearer  murder  than  in  the  one  before. 
We  have  traced  in  part,  too,  the  poetic  identity  and  unity  of  the  characters, 
which  is  preserved  to  us  despite  default  of  analysis  and  reason.  By  the 
sheer  potency  of  art  Othello,  lago,  Desdemona,  and  Emilia  maintain,  through 
all  their  incredible  spiritual  vicissitudes,  their  individual  tone.  And  incon- 
sistent, unpsychological  though  they  be,  their  passions  speak  ever  true.    It  is 

*  Esthetic,  English  ed.,  p.  278. 

*  Of  the  mind  flying  ofT  at  a  tangent  or  escaping  from  the  impending  thought  I  know  no 
instance  in  Shakespeare,  though  others  have  found  it  in  Othello,  Hamlet,  and  Julius  Caesar  (see 
above,  p.  37).  Even  Pinero  in  the  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  could  make  shift  so  to  psychologfize 
(as  he  lets  Paula,  in  her  blank  despair,  talk  with  Ardale  about  the  flat  they  kept  and  the  furniture 
in  it)  only  by  dint  of  a  bit  of  exposition  at  the  end.  "What  am  I  maundering  about?"  she  cries 
as  she  pulls  herself  together.  How  then  could  Shakespeare,  even  if  he  happened  to  carry  all 
modem  psychology  in  petto,  dispense  with  a  comment  like  that?  If  he  knew  anything  it  was 
how  to  express  himself,  and  make  his  point  in  the  unelusive  language  of  the  stage. 
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this  poetic  identity,  this  fine  differentiation  of  tone,  this  concrete  and  intense 
reality  of  utterance,  to  be  sure,  which  people  have  mistaken  for  psychology 
itself.  But  how  much  more  reasonable  and  profitable  it  is  to  dwell  on  the 
great  emotional  speeches,  the  great  emotional  situations,  which  though  they 
hang  not  so  closely  and  intimately  together,'  and  to  reality,  as  in  a  modern 
play,  yet  give  us  (which  is  the  chief  thing)  unfailing  "faith  in  the  emotions 
expressed."  "With  truer  accents  than  in  Othello,"  says  Bulthaiipt,  who  has 
been  beforehand  with  us  in  recognizing  the  lack  of  motivation  in  the  char- 
acter, "pain  cannot  groan  or  stammer,  weep  or  wail."'  And  the  first  real 
critic  of  Shakespeare  will  be  he  who  by  his  teaming,  his  imaginative  sym- 
pathy, and  a  gift  of  expression  not  inferior  to  Hazlitt's  or  Lamb's,  shall 
teach  us  to  feel  this,  as  he  leads  us  back  out  of  the  modern  world  into -the 
poet's,  in  something  of  the  divine  simplicity  with  which  the  poet  once  felt  it 
himself. 


Time  and  again  by  readers  of  my  skeptical  articles  I  have  been  asked, 
as  if  I  had  been  trying  to  pluck  away  the  solace  and  mainstay  of  their  souls, 
What,  then,  do  you  leave  us?  In  intention  at  least,  I  might  reply,  all  that 
the  poet  and  dramatist  left  us,  which  is  immeasurably  much.  Of  a  portion 
of  that  heritage  of  poetry  and  dramatic  art  we  have  just  feebly  spoken,  but 
what  of  the  characters  as  characters?  On  that  head  the  merely  destructive 
critic  may  perhaps  be  permitted  a  word  more. 

In  the  place  of  psychology  and  its  subtleties  the  poet  had  an  infinite  tact, 
the  artist's  delicate,  flexible,  plastic  touch.  "The  Shakespearean  delineation 
of  character  owes  all  its  magic,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "to  the  turn  of  the  line 
which  lets  you  into  the  secret  of  its  utterer's  mood  and  temperament,  not  by 
its  commonplace  meaning,  but  by  some  subtle  exaltation,  or  stultification,  or 
shyness,  or  delicacy,  or  hesitancy,  or  what  not  in  the  sound  of  it.  In  short, 
it  is  the  score  and  not  the  libretto  that  keeps  the  work  alive  and  fresh."' 
It  is  mere  art,  as  we  have  said,  with  which  professors  and  critics,  or  the 
reading  public  for  that  matter,  are  not  content;  but,  with  all  the  psychology 
and  enlightenment  in  their  libretto,  what,  at  last,  have  our  modern  drama- 
tists, or,  with  none  of  it,  the  ancient,  to  keep  their  memory  green,  but  art,  but 
score  ? 

Not  that  that  is  the  whole  of  it,  or  that  Shakespeare's  art  is  mere  style, 
mere  rhetoric  and  music.  He  had  the  finest  feeling  for  what  belongs  to- 
gether— thought,  image,  sentiment,  as  well  as  phrase  and  rhythm  to  suit.  Wc 
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have  seen  this  to  be  the  case,  at  the  first  and  at  the  last,  with  OtbeDo,  and  it  is 
mcHie  or  less  the  case  with  his  other  diaracters.  This  is  not  mainly,  as  has 
often  been  declared,  the  f mit  of  realism  and  observation — thoof^  that  too 
as  we  shall  see,  he  had  not  failed  ^mndantlj  to  gather ; — it  is  in  one  sense 
something  deeper  and  in  another  something  not  so  deep,  the  plastic,  differen- 
tiatii^  principle  in  art.  It  is  the  poefs  gift,  not  that  of  a  seer  but  of  a 
"maker.'*  It  appears  in  the  fairies  and  Caliban,  for  which  there  was  no 
model,  as  clearly  and  happily  as  in  the  real  men ; — as  in  Falstaff  and  lago, 
for  instance,  and  that  does  not  make  it  the  more  likely,  of  course,  diat  the 
one  was  done  from  the  life  or  that  the  other  is  fully  within  the  limits  of 
nature.^  How  delicately  the  dimensions  of  Titania's  passions  are  reduced 
and  drawn  to  scale — her  resentment,  her  jealousy  and  affections — and  the 
quality  of  her  pleasures  then  fitted  to  these : 

Fun  often  hath  she  gossq>'d  by  my  side. 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptmie*s  yellow  sands, 
Mauking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood. 
When  we  hare  langfaed  to  see  the  sails  conceire 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton  wind. 

And  Caliban,  a  creature  of  the  fancy  (or,  if  that  be  too  weak  a  word,  of 
the  imagination)  but  the  nearest  approach  to  Kulturgeschichie  that  Shakes- 
peare ever  made,  is,  in  the  varied  earthiness  of  his  pleasures  and  conceptions, 
and  through  all  the  range  of  his  a|q)arent  contradictions — his  lawlessness  and 
his  instinct  to  worship  and  obey,  his  affectionateness  and  his  vindictiveness, 
his  laziness,  abusiveness,  and  murderousness,  and  his  craving  and  ready 
gratitude  for  human  comfort  and  protection — ^he  is  as  much  a  character,  of 
course,  as  Falstaff  or  Macbeth.  His  notions  and  his  pleasures,  his  delight  in 
nature  and  his  fear  of  it,  his  taste  for  berries,  pignuts,  and  (more  than  all) 
the  "celestial  liquors"  of  civilization,  are  as  much  in  keeping  as  are  the  simple, 
primitive  words  in  which  he  gives  them  voice.  When  he  thinks  of  offspring 
he  calls  it  "brave  brood,"  and  when  he  b^^  his  new  master  to  do  his  killing 
for  him,  cries,  "bite  him  to  death,"  or  *T)atter  his  skull,  or  patmch  him  with  a 
stake,  or  cut  his  weazand  with  thy  knife."  Everything  belongs  tc^ther, 
in  short,  and  the  "monster"  is  no  less  than  a  character,  not  so  much  by  dint 
of  psychological  analysis,  or  even  of  any  mere  realistic  observation,  as  by 
virtue  of  that  faculty  which  lends  form  to  a  statue,  a  |Mcture,  or  even  a  song. 
It  was  art,  the  plastic  touch,  observation  but  not  uncommon  insight  or  knowl- 
edge, that  gave  him  being  and  shape. 

In  Caliban's  case,  as  in  that  of  the  fairies  and  the  great  company  of  his 
"hmnan  mortals,"  the  poet  nowhere  shows  his  feeling  for  harmony  more 
finely  or  broadly  than  in  the  vein  of  humour  which  he  bestows.    As  befits 

'  For  the  one  see  my  article  '^FmlsUff ;"  for  the  odier,  ny  articles  'Criminals''  and  ''Hamlet  and 
lafo." 


beings  so  elemental  Titania  and  Caliban  alike  laugh  at  what  coticerns  sex, 
but  Titania's  laughter  has  all  the  delicacy  of  a  sprite's  and  Caliban's  all  the 
grossness  of  a  satyr's: 

Oho,  ohol  would't  had  been  done  I 

Even  more,  perhaps,  the  poet  shows  the  sweep  of  his  vision,  or  rather  the 
sweep  of  his  own  emotions,  or  the  sweep  of  the  hand  that  strikes  the  strings, 
by  introducing,  without  a  dissonance,  a  note  of  humor  into  tragic  roles. 
Unlike  the  heroes  of  the  classic  stage,  his  laugh  and  jest;  and  Hamlet's 
irony  and  sarcasm  are  as  much  a  part  of  his  character  as  are  his  melancholy 
and  indignation,  and  the  Fool's  gibes  and  babblings  find  a  fit  place  amid  the 
ravings  of  Lear.  But  this  combination  presupposes  no  psychology  or  pene- 
trating knowledge  of  life.  It  was.  with  the  discord  unresolved,  one  of  the 
time-honored  traditions  of  his  stage,  and  if  Shakespeare  had  not  taken  it  up 
and  resolved  it,  he  would  simply  have  left  onei  of  his  songs  unsung,  one  of 
the  quests  to  which  on  every  hand  he  was  summoned,  unachieved.  What 
it  presupposes  is  only  that  preeminence  which  Dryden  long  ago  adjudged  to 
him,  "the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul." 

Not  deep  the  poet  sees  but  wide, 

averred  the  great  critic  who  was  still  greater  as  a  poet;  and  his  words  have 
particular  truth  when  applied  to  our  popular  dramatic  poet,  "soul  of  the 
age"  that  he  was. 

Form  was  his  chief  gift,  but  knowledge  of  the  world,  not  much  other- 
wise than  as  Chaucer  or  the  greatest  of  other  dramatists  knew  it,  came,  of 
course,  with  this,  hand  in  hand.  He  had  the  keenest  of  eyes  for  the  types 
and  individuals  the  world  fashions.  Enormous  resources  of  observation 
stood  at  his  beck  and  call  to  body  forth,  in  either  sex, , in  any  of  the  three 
estates,  all  the  seven  ages  of  man,  each  of  them  invested  with  its  particular 
"humour"  or  temperament.  The  dignity  and  pomp  of  kings  and  the  simplic- 
ity and  warped  inteUigence  of  clowns  and  boors,  the  bluffness  of  soldiers 
and  the  wiliness  of  villains,  the  buoyancy  ajid  innocence  of  youth  and  the 
quavering,  maundering 'vehemence  of  age. — all  this  was  the  province  which 
he  took  for  his  own,  the  inheritance  to  which  he  was  born.  Yet  he  was  not 
called  to  present  mere  types  like  Jonson,  or  "paint  the  passions"  in  the  eight- 
eenth-century sense  of  the  phrase,  but  to  give  an  individual  form  and  voice 
to  each.  Often  he  repeated  himself ;  but  neither  Romeo  nor  Jaques  is  Ham- 
let, Falstaff  is  not  Sir  Toby,  Valentine  or  Mercutio  not  Benedick.  And  this 
he  has  brought  about,  not,  for  the  most  part,  by  their  ideas  or  opinions,  still 
less  by  any  newness  or  originality  in  these,  least  of  all  by  anything  individual 
in  the  processes  of  their  thinking — save  as  the  uncultivated  flounder  or  go 
round  in  a  ring — but  above  all  by  exhibiting,  with  exceeding  deftness, 
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traits  and  temper  in  the  trick  of  their  speech.  Even  in  classical  style  they 
may  argue,  wrangle  or  declaim,  curse,  lament,  or  apostrophize,  but  for  all 
that,  in  the  rhythm,  the  accent  or  intonation,  the  choice  of  word  or  figure, 
there  is  often  something,  of  which  the  classics  never  knew,  which  stamps 
them. 

Idiosyncrasies,  as  Mr.  Shaw  has  somewhere  said,  were  Shakespeare's 
forte,  and  indeed  all  the  Elizabethans — playwright,  satirist,  and  character- 
writer  alike — eagerly  amassed  material  to  delineate  the  "hiunours."  But 
no  one  of  them  could  manipulate  it  like  Shakespeare,  for  no  one  ever  felt 
so  keenly  the  characterizing  force  (as  regards  profession,  rank,  culture, 
mood  or  temperament)  of  phrase,  figure,  or  rhetorical  arrangement,  or  the 
rhythm  of  verse  or  prose.  The  repetitions  of  Falstaff  as  he  rolls  a  jest  un- 
der his  tongue  are  not  the  repetitions  of  Quickly,  or  of  my  lord  Chief -Justice, 
or  of  the  Danish  Prince.  And  the  poet  has  a  differentiating  sense  even  for 
shades  of  the  same  feeling  at  different  moments  in  one's  career.  We  have 
already  seen  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  changing  phases  of  Othello.  Mer- 
cutio,  wounded,  is  game  to  the  last  gasp,  the  same  wit  who  had  made  merry 
over  Romeo's  sentiment,  the  same  fighting-cock  who  had  irritated  Tybalt; 
but  though  he  dies  jesting,  without  a  touch  of  sentiment  or  solemnity,  he 
scolds  a  bit,  and  the  mirth  ebbs  out  of  his  words  like  the  blood  out  of 
his  veins.  And  Lear  groping  his  way  out  of  the  darkness  of  his  madness  to 
the  light — Cordelia,  with  her  heart  melting  within  her,  over  him — where 
shall  we  find  the  like  among  the  ancients,  the  Spanish,  or  the  French  ?  Vol- 
taire's Lusignan,  as  he  emerges  from  his  score  of  years  in  chains,  is,  in  an 
instant,  an  orator  and  every  inch  a  king.  Our  great  Englishman,  like  many 
of  his  Elizabethan  compeers,  has  a  poetic — an  English — regard  for  times, 
seasons,  and  circumstances,  and  for  the  commonplace  and  humdrum  which 
intrude  into  life  however  high.  Not  only  does  he  not  shrink  from  introduc- 
ing into  his  tragic  text  the  word  handkerchief,  which  Ducis  classically  trans- 
lated bandeau,  and  Capulet's  remark  to  the  ladies  about  corns  on  their 
toes,  which  Pope,  strangely  picking  and  choosing,  amended  to  "corns  on 
their  feet"  (to  say  nothing  of  that  abundance  of  concrete  phrase,  homely, 
vulgar  or  affected,  with  which  he  constantly  illustrated  character  or  re- 
created time  and  place),  but  he  does  not  shrink  from  reminding  us  on  the 
stage  that  there  are  moments  when  the  hero  himself  must  come  down  to 
earth,  to  humor  (as  we  have  seen)  and  to  prose.  He  has  the  old  Roman 
tyrannicides  talk  like  men  in  the  street  about  the  weather  and  the  season 
as  the  fateful  day  is  breaking,  apparently  neither  making  allusion  to  the 
"glorious  dawn  of  liberty"  nor  taking  flight  from  the  "impending  thought  ;"* 

'  To  quote  ColeridRc  on  Hamlet.  See  above,  pp.  37,  61.  Tainc  is  at  this  point  far  nearer  the 
truth.  *'IIis  heroes  bow,  ask  people  for  news,  speak  of  rain  and  fine  weather,  as  often  and  as 
casually  as  ourselves  on  the  very  eve  of  falling  into  misery,  or  of  plunging  into  fatal  resolutions. 
Hamlet  asks  what's  o'clock,  finds  the  wind  biting,  talks  of  feasts  and  music  heard   without;   and 
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and  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  a  hero,  after  two 
days'  absence,  meet  his  betrothed  with  an  oration  of  fifty  lines  from  which 
all  customary  greetings  or  references  to  the  separation  were  omitted.'  In 
these  breaches  of  "decorum"  lie  observes,  then,  a  higher  decorum;  even  as 
the  incursions  and  irruptions  of  comedy  into  tragedy  are,  in  his  best 
work,  run  together  into  a  higher  and  ampler  unity  than  is  known  to  the  clas- 
sics, ancient  or  modern;  or  as  the  inconsistencies  of  Emilia's  loyalty  to  her 
mistress  and  her  readiness,  "for  the  whole  world,"  to  forget  her  wedding 
vow,  of  Brutus's  philosophic  temperament  and  his  impatience  of  interference 
from  the  jigging  fool,  and  of  many  another  character  like  them,  do  not,  like 
the  irreconcilable,  theatrical  contradictions  in  Othello,  break  over  the  con- 
fines of  art,  since  they  do  not  break  over  the  confines  of  humanity. - 


action,  so  full  of  >li«1it.  insiEniflcanI  facK.  O'hich  chance 

Tivenje,"  {HijI.  Eti«,  Lit.  Book  II.  ch.  iv.)  So  tar  as 
a  not  chance  alone  Ihal  baa  niied  Iheie  up,  die  they 
re  not  to  be  credited  to  ptycbeloey.  See  above,  p.  37. 
3  Shakespeare's  realiiation   of  cban>cler  in   all  its  honiely 


I 


tbe  artist  i)   concerned,  to  be   sure,   ii 

note.  Tber  are  to  be  credited  rather 
and  trivial  delaiU.  Coriolanus,  the  o 
(I,  iic  67). 

'  See  Zalr:  I,  ii. 

■  What  eontradiciioni  in    Shakespeare  are   ow 
the  irregDlarity  of  hli  own  thinking  and  writing 

and  not  the  other.  Thai  is  what  the  Shakeipeare 
baek^-ai  always— upon  life,  of  which  hi«  poet's  ■ 
realize  that  the  position  in  a  dangerous  one,  am 
ngt  the  product  of  art  at  all.  They  arf,  then,  lh< 
that  to  my  mind  ia  his  ultimate  opinion— that  tb 
whole,  wai  free  lo  cast  of!  the  trammels  of  arlislic  method  and  classical  losic.  and  introduce  wl 

meaning.  You  may  complain  of  Polonius.  ai  1  have  done  CTalsUff."  p.  94).  lo  th*  cdecl  thj 
■ensihie  enough  at  fiiat,  he  i^,  in  the  second  act  and  afterward,  indeed  nn  "ass;"  and  yo 
Shakespearean  friend  will  answer,  as  nine  bal  done:  "He  puts  ■  degree  of  BSininity  into  Poloni 
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All  this  can  be  done  without  psychology — I  mean  the  psychology  of 
Ibsen  as  well  as  that  of  the  schools — ^and  with  Shakespeare  it  is  a  matter  of 
tact  and  touch  and  not  at  all  of  "your  fdiilosophy."  Of  the  unconscious 
self-deceptions  or  fleeings  from  one's  thought  or  purpose,  commonly  im- 
agined, he  knows  nothing ;  of  these  there  was  then  quite  nothing  known  and 
there  is  nothing  in  his  text.  Hamlet  spares  the  King  at  prayer  for  the 
reason  given.^  When  Othello  cries  "Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot!"  in  answer  to 
lago's  remark  "this  hath  a  little  dashed  your  spirits,"  he  either  deceives  him- 
self as  the  angry  man  does  when  he  says  he  is  not  angry,  or  else  is  too 
proud  to  confess  the  truth.  "Ffaith,  I  fear  it  has,"  is  lago's  rejoinder,  and 
his  opinion,  together  with  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  Othello's  speeches 
just  before  and  after,  makes  it  ours.'  And  as  for  subliminal  processes, 
the  nearest  he  or  anyone  else  in  Shakespeare  comes  to  them  is  when  Othello 
cries  "Goats  and  monkeys !"  on  making  his  exit  after  striking  his  wife.  It 
is  an  expression  which  possibly  was  meant  to  echo,  almost  mechanically, 
and  sub-consciously,  what  lago  had  said  about  the  lovers  being  "as  hot  as 
goats,  as  prime  as  monkeys ;"  but  since  the  lasciviousness  of  the  two  beasts 
was  proverbial,  the  expression  demands  no  such  psychological  interpretation, 
and,  as  used  in  his  jealous  rage,  it  was  quite  clear  enough — and  natural 
enough — taken  by  itself. 

As  the  reader  will  have  observed  I  have  not  been  using  the  word  psy- 
chology in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Archer  has,  for  the  purposes  of  criti- 
cism, distinguished  it  from  character-drawing.*  I  have  used  it  in  the  sense 
of  mental  consistency  or  inconsistency,  and  of  those  tricks  and  capers,  those 
self-deceptions,  masked  movements,  and  extravagant  errings  of  the  htmian 
spirit,  on  which  we  have  already  touched.  But  if  Racine  is  a  psychologist, 
Shakespeare  is  one  too.  He  too  is  not  limited  to  human  nature  in  "its  com- 
monly recognized,  understood  and  accepted  aspects,"  (if  by  that  we  mean 
nothing  philosophical)  but  "brings  hitherto  unsurveyed  tracts  within  the  circle 
of  our  knowledge  and  comprehension."  He  too  "penetrates  to  underlying  soul- 
states"  (if  by  that  we  mean  nothing  scientific  or  sub-conscious)  ;  and  let 
us  by  all  means  have  Richard  II  for  a  piece  of  psychology  if  FalstaflF  and 
the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  are,  with  no  discredit  to  them,  to  remain 
pieces  of  character-drawing.    But  if  psychology  is  also  to  mean  what  in  the 

• 

and  Schlegel  and  the  scores  of  critics  who  have  quoted  and  echoed  him  must  themselves  be  re* 
minded  that  your  friends  tincomprehended  differ  from  either  an  incredible  doctrine  or  an  unplausible 
work  of  art  in  that  very  material  respect  that  these  latter,  ipso  facto,  correspond  to  no  reality,  have 
no  claims  upon  our  attention  whatever. 

>  Cf.  my  article  "Hamlet  and  lago." 

*  The  self-deception,  if  such  it  be,  is  for  the  audience  thus  plainly  marked  and  labeled  as  a 
point  at  which  Othello's  own  testimony  is  to  be  discounted.  It  is  not  like  the  8elf*deceptions 
discovered  by  critics  in  the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet  and  lago,  of  which  the  dramatist  gives  no 
hint 

*  Playmaking,  p.  288-92. 


passage  from  Mr,  Archer,  quoted  above,'  he  appears  also  to  make  it  mean, 
a  distinction  must  be  drawn.  No  one  has  more  imaginative  sympathy  than 
Shakespeare ;  but  he  employs  it  by  fits  and  starts,  often  neglects  motivation 
and  analysis,  takes  a  leap  as  he  passes  from  one  "soul-state"  to  another,  and, 
not  content  with  the  inconsistencies  of  life,  falls  into  the  contradictions  of 
convention  and  artitice.  As  a  whole,  in  the  relation  of  Othello  tempted  to 
Othello  unlempted,  the  psychology  of  the  hero  is  false,  or  might  be  said 
to  be  non-existent,  just  as  it  is  non-existent  in  the  whole  convention  of  lago's 
impenetrable  hypocrisy  and  his  bamboozling  of  all  the  cleverest  people  in 
the  play.  And  yet,  if  illogical,  irresponsible,  titful.  but  unflagging  sympathy 
— the  sympathy  of  the  imagination — is  the  only  test,  Othello  is  as  psycho- 
logical a  being  as  the  hand  of  man  has  framed. 

In  any  case,  the  cliaracters  are  not  the  play.  How  long  they  have  been 
be-essayed  and  lectured  upon  as  if  each  stood  in  a  dramatic  monologue  like 
one  of  Browning's,  and  a  trait  were  to  be  found  in  every  deed  or  syllable! 
And  that  is  due  to  some  lack  of  artistic  sense  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  German 
criticism,  which  seeks  in  art  meaning  and  reality  more  than  form  and  beauty. 
The  play^ — the  wholfr — is  really,  if  not  mathematically,  greater  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts ;  it,  above  all,  is  what  any  great  artist  or  dramatist  tenders  or 
considers;  and  if  Hamlet  or  Othello  is  greater  than  any  play  of  Moliere  or 
Sophocles  it  cannot  in  this  respect  be  quite  different.  Neither  are  the 
characters,  as  is  always  being  said  or  imphed,  the  beginning  and  source  of 
the  plot.  What  they  do,  even  what  they  say,  is  only  in  part  their  own  doing 
-  or  saying.  "The  dramatis  personae  do  not  undergo  experiences  in  order  to 
exhibit  their  characters."  says  Aristotle,  "but  it  is  because  of  what  they  are 
to  go  through  that  they  are  invested  with  characters.'"  If  we  are  to  trust 
the  testimony  of  many  dramatic  authors  his  words  are  as  true  today'— a 
situation,  not  a  character,  is  the  author's  point  of  departure — but  they  are 
true  in  a  profounder  sense  of  the  Greek  and  Elizabethan  dramatists,  who 
fitted  improbable  old  stories  for  the  stage,  than  of  ours  who  contrive  stories 
of  their  own.  Yet  with  them  it  is  not  merely  the  borrowed  plot  which  causes 
in  the  character  trouble  and  confusion,  but  again  and  again,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  exigencies  of  dramatic  effect,  the  requirements  (as  men  then  saw 
them)  of  the  whole.  Many  a  time  the  crude  old  story,  as  in  Belleforest's  or 
Cintio's  tales,  is,  we  have  said,  reasonable  and  free  of  contradiction,  as  in 
Hamlet  or  Othello  it  is  not.*''Indeed,  all  the  problems  in  the  character  of 
Othello  which  we  have  been  trying  to  solve  have  been  those  of  the  poet's 
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own  making,  though  still  more  of  the  critics'  making,  as  instead  of  bridging 
the  gulf  of  time  they  have  jumped  it.  Even  in  a  modem  play,  however, 
in  which  the  action  is,  by  critics  at  least,  supposed  to  rise  and  flow  out  of 
the  characters  alone,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  web  of  circum- 
stance, and  the  fabric  of  convention  and  structure,  any  more  than  the  figures 
are  to  be  cut  out  of  a  painting.  Out  of  the  pattern  or  the  plot,  they  have  no 
existence  nor  ever  had  any.  "Details"  as  we  treasure  them  in  carbon  prints, 
galleries  of  poetic  portraits  extracted  and  exhibited  by  lecturer  or  essayist — 
how  at  the  sight  of  them  Raphael  and  Shakespeare  would  have  smiled  or 
shuddered!  Indeed,  to  their  psychological  or  anatomical  truth  or  integrity 
violence  had  often  been  done  by  the  artist  himself,  in  his  preoccupation  with 
his  effects,  with  pattern  and  design.  And  if  really  we  love  art,  if  we  love  the 
truth  alone,  then  the  picture  the  poet  has  painted  must,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  be  mirrored  in  our  criticism  even  as  we  fondly  think  was  his  vast  vision 
of  life  upon  his  canvas — steadily  and  whole.  ^ 


ADDENDA 

P.  25,  add  to  note  2,  at  the  end:  Really,  Desdemona  is  like  Erastus  in  the  old  play  SoHman  and 
Perseda  (1592),  who  unreasonably  reckons  his  Perseda's  love  to  be  "lost**  when  he  loses  the  chain 
she  had  given  him;  and  Othello,  for  all  that  he  is  "wrought,"  is  like  Perseda,  who,  seeking  no 
explanation,  flies  into  a  jealous  rage  when  she  sees  her  chain  about  the  neck  of  Lucina,  though  this 
lady  (like  Cassio  in  his  relation  to  Othello)  has  not  been  her  rival  in  love.  It  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  goods  lost  and  found  again,  but  that  simple  and  everyday  matter  is  past  these  sensible  people's 
finding  out  I 

P.  67,  add  to  note  carried  over  from  p.  66,  at  the  end:  But  like  the  combination  of  comic  with 
tragic  elements,  this  presentation  of  a  character  half-hewn,  with  all  the  accidentals  of  human  life 
clinging  to  it,  was  a  tradition  of  his  stage  (cf.,  above,  p.  65);  and  Shakespeare,  again,  did  not  so 
much  discover  life  as  take  up  and  perfect  an  artistic  method.  In  the  mysteries  and  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  generally,  heroes  and  potentates  take  their  ease,  and  almost  anybody  is  free  to 
step  over  the  confines  of  his  role  and  joke  or  gossip.  « 
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PREFACE 

The  imixjrtaiice  of  Lcs  ScntimeHls  de  I'Acadeime  Fraii^aisc  sur  la  Tragi- 
coinedic  du  Cid  as  a  literary  document  has  long  been  recognized.  It  prac- 
tically determined  in  favor  of  classicism  the  direction  which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  nearly  two  centuries  by  French  literature,  then  wavering  between 
the  free  romanticism  of  the  Spanish  and  English  literatures  and  an  adher- 
ence to  the  severely  classical  systems  derived  from  Aristotle  and  Horace 
and  formulated  by  the  Italians.  As  material  for  literary  study,  the  Acad- 
emy's work  is  available  in  several  reprints  of  the  original  edition  of  1638— 
one  of  1678;  another  undated,  but  probaldy  of  1693;  and  a  third  of  1701. 
All  of  these  editions  have  become  quite  rare.  Students  of  literary  history  and 
literary  doctrines  may  consult  more  conveniently  the  reprints  contained  in 
the  Marty-l^veaux  edition  of  Les  (Euztcs  de  Pierre  Corjteille  (Paris,  1862, 
volume  XII,  463  ff.),  or  in  the  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  quar- 
rel of  the  Cid,  published  by  Armand  Gaste  under  the  title.  La  Qucrelle  du 
Cid  (Paris,  189S,  355  ff.).  But  from  the  linguistic  and  especially  from  the 
stylistic  standpoint,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this-  first  published 
work  of  the  French  Academy. 

In  course  of  the  deliberations  which  resultc<I  in  the  founding  of  the 
French  Academy,  Chapelain  declared  that  it  should  be  the  business  of  the 
projected  institution  to  "labor  in  ptu^ifying  the  French  language  and  in 
rendering  it  capable  of  the  loftiest  eloquence."  Now  it  was  Chapelain  who 
wrote  tlie  first  draft  of  the  Academy's  verdict  upon  the  "question"  of  the 
Cid.  and  his  manuscript,  happily  preserved  with  its  multiple  corrections  and 
emendations,  furnishes  us  the  record  of  the  processes  which  he,  assisted 
no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  by  his  colleagues,  put  in  practice  in  order  to 
render  the  style  of  the  work:  plus  digue  de  I'Acadimie. 

There  has  been  but  one  previous  attempt  to  make  this  record  available 
to  students  of  French  language  and  style.  In  his  Tliisc  Complhncntaire 
pour  le  Doclorat  cs  Letlres  of  1912,  M.  Georges  Collas  has  given  the  final 
text  of  Chapelain's  manuscript,  with  the  variants  of  the  earlier  forms  given, 
ill  conventional  fashion,  in  the  footnotes.  This  edition  is  unsatisfactory  in 
that  it  does  not  confront  with  the  manuscript  form  the  final  printed  text. 
and  because  of  the  very  large  number  of  variants  which  make  it  difficult 
to  follow  the  stylistic  processes  of  its  very  academician  author.  The  pres- 
ent edition  seeks  to  obviate  these  objections  by  presenting  the  text  of  the 
original  draft,  of  the  successive  revisions,  and  of  the  considerably  differing 
editions,  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  follow  as  readily  as 
possible,  step  by  step,  phrase  by  phrase,  often  word  by  word,  the  evolution 
of  this  first  published  work  of  an  institution  which  has  done  so  much,  not 
only  to  "purify"  the  language,  but  also  to  standardize  and,  one  may  say,  to 
nationalize  the  taste  of  the  French  public  and  the  literary  style  of  French 
writers.  Colbert  Searles 
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LES  SENTIMENTS  DE  L'ACADEMIE  FRANCAISE 
SUR  LE  CID 

INTRODUCTION 

The  presentation  of  Pierre  Corneille's  Cid  (end  of  1636)  was  followed 
by  a  literary  quarrel  which  was  due  in  part  to  personal  considerations  and  in 
part  to  the  keen  rivalry  existing  between  the  two  chief  theaters  of  Paris. 
The  poet's  rival,  Scudery,  in  response  to  provocative  allusions  contained  in 
Corneille's  Excuse  d  Ariste,  published  his  Observations  sur  te  Cid^  in  which 
he  sought  to  demolish  the  play  by  showing:  1.  Que  !e  Sujct  ne  vaut  rien  du 
tout;  2.  Qu'il  choque  les  principales  regies  du  Poeme  Dramatique;  3.  Qu'il 
manque  de  jugement  en  sa  conduite;  4.  Qu'il  a  beaucoup  de  meschans  vers: 
5.  Que  presque  tout  ce  qu'il  a  de  beauCez  sont  derrobees.  ComeiUe  replied 
by  a  Leitre  Apalogitique"  in  which  he  asserted  that  Scudery  was  trying  to 
impose  on  the  simple  minded  by  citing  authorities  whom  he  had  never  read, 
or  had  never  understood  and  who,  in  any  case,  offered  no  basis  for  the  con- 
clusions regarding  dramatic  processes  which  his  rival  pretended  to  deduce 
from  them.  While  each  of  the  two  parties  foimd  adherents  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  in  their  defense,  Scudery  contented  himself  personally  with  referring 
his  case*  to  the  newly  founded  Academy,  a  procedure  in  which  he  was  not 
imitated  by  Corneille. 

The  Academy,  in  spite  of  the  account  given  by  its  first  historian,  Pel- 
lisson*,  undertook  to  pass  judgment  in  the  matter  without  considering  very 
carefully  the  possible  consequences.  Two  committees  were  appointed :  one, 
consisting  of  the  Abbe  de  Cerisy,  Gombauld,  Baro,  and  I'Estoile,  was  to  pass 
upon  the  verses;  the  other,  consisting  of  Eourzeys,  Chapelain,  and  Des- 
marests  de  Saint-Sorlin.  was  to  examine  Corneille's  tragedy  on  the  other 
charges  of  Scudery's  indictment.  The  committee  on  the  verses  made  its 
report,  which,  after  some  discussion,  was  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the 
Academy's  work." 

The  task  of  the  other  committee  was  much  more  difficult.  According  to 
Pellisson  (p.  90),  Chapelain  first  presented  his  "memoires"  to  the  Academy, 

■  The  fotlowing  occounl  ii  tErEcJy  a  rteumf  of  reiulu  atluDCd  in  mr  iliuKa  upon  thii  lubject. 
publiitacd  in  ihe  Rnmt  d'Hittoirt  Liirirairt,  iTril-JDin  19H,  pp.  3J1  ft.  Sec  *1ao  mj  paper  publiikcd 
in  ibe  MaUlit  Mtmnriat  valitmt.  SUnforil  UolTcnitr,  1911.  lit  B. 

>  Pubtiihed  hj  A.  GuU  in;  La  QntrtUt  du  Cid,  Pirif  tB9B.  71  S. 

'A.  Gin*.  Op.  cil.   147  ff. 

'A.  Gafli.  Of.  tit.,  214  H. 

•NutotVf  dt  rAcadim,,  f  ra>i;.ij(.  Farb.  ISig.  1,  87  f!.:  cf.  m;  inide,  33}  IT. 

■  S«  tut.  8]  ff. 
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and  his  two  colleagues  were  enjoined  to  add  their  notes.  However,  they 
seem  to  have  failed  to  do  this  and  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  that 
Chapelain  wrote  out  the  report  and  presented  it  to  the  Cardinal.  The  Corre- 
spondancc  of  Chapelain  confirms  to  a  certain  extent  the  account  given  by  the 
Academy's  historian.  On  the  13th  of  June  he  wrote  to  Balzac:  Vous  ne 
pourres  manquer  au  premier  jour  a  souscrire  Tarrest  que  le  Corps  doit  pro- 
noncer  la  dessus,  si  tost  que  Comeille  nous  aura  fait  la  mesme  sousmission 
[que  Scudery],  et  ne  croyes  pas  que  je  me  moque:  Taffaire  est  passee  en 
proces  ordinaire  et  moy  qui  vous  parle  en  ay  este  le  rapporteur  et  en  dois 
encore  parler  a  la  premiere  seance.^  And  on  the  31st  of  July  he  writes  to 
Boisrobert,  the  Cardinal's  factotum,  as  follows :  Je  ne  doute  point  que  Mon- 
seigneur  ayant  daigne  jetter  les  yeux  sur  cette  esbauche  du  jugement  que  j'ai 
faittc  du  Cid  au  nom  de  TAcademie,  Son  Eminence  n'ait  d'abord  penetre  les 
raisons  qui  m'ont  oblige  de  m'y  prendre  comme  fay  fait}  While  these  pas- 
sages substantiate  in  a  way  the  "Relation"  of  Pellisson,  they  furnish  grounds 
for  suspicion  that  the  appointment  of  the  committee  was  an  afterthought 
put  into  execution  when  it  became  evident  that  the  inter\-ention  of  the 
Academy  in  this  quarrel  was  going  to  arouse  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

The  Cardinal  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  Chapelain's  effort.  To 
judge  from  the  letter  to  Boisrobert,  cited  above,  Chapelain  had  received 
some  conununication  from  his  Eminence,  enjoining  him  to  make  the  work: 
plus  digne  de  tAcadhnic,  \\Tiile  convinced  that  this  "order"  is :  tres  judi- 
cieux,  and  one  which:  ne  pent  estre  que  tres  profitable,  the  academician 
maintains  his  ground  with  characteristic  tenacity:  encore  que  j'eusse  eu  plus 
de  loisir  et  plus  de  capacite  pour  le  rendre  meilleur  j'eusse  tous jours  con- 
serve rimagination  qui  me  vint  d'abord,  que  de  tous  les  stiles  il  n'y  avoit  que 
le  grave  dont  o\\  se  i>eust  servir  en  cette  occasion,  laquelle,  nous  ayant  rendu 
juges,  me  semble  nous  obliger  a  fuir,  dans  ce  que  Ton  verroit  de  nous  sur  ce 
sujet,  les  mouvemens  ct  les  oniemens  qui  font  toute  Teloquence  de  ceux  qui 
attaquent  on  qui  dofendent,  et  a  conser\er  sculement  la  force  du  raisonne- 
ment  et  la  netteto  de  Texpression,  pour  instruire  plutost  que  pour  plaire.* 

These  representations  seem  to  have  had  some  effect,  for,  according  to 
Pellisson  i^p.  ^^1),  the  Cardinal  returned  the  manuscript  with  the  remark  that: 
la  substance  en  etoit  l>onne  mais  qifil  falloit  y  jeter  quelques  poignees  de 
tleurs:  and  this  conforms  with  a  remark  contained  in  a  letter  of  Chapelain 
to  Babac  [  Augtist  21,  1637] :  nostre  Protecteur  ayant  \*u  mon  examen  n'en  a 
gueres  trouve  que  les  matiores  InMines,  ct  a  desire  que  TAcademie  Tembellist 
de  fleurs.*'' 

*  Ittt'ts,  U  ImV 
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The  work  was  then  given  to  be  polished,  says  Pellisson  (p.  91),  according 
to  the  Cardinal's  "intention"  and  "by  deliberation  of  the  Academy"  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Serizay,  Cerisy,  Gombaiild,  and  Sirmond.  Cerisy, 
the  same  writer  tells  us,  drew  it  up  in  writing,  and  Gombauld  was  commis- 
sioned to  give  it  a  final  revision.  Thereupon  it  was  passed  upon  by  the 
Academy  in  several  sessions  and  then  turned  over  to  the  printer.  But  when 
the  Cardinal  examined  the  first  sheets  sent  him  from  the  press  he  was  again 
dissatisfied  and  ordered  the  printing  stopped.  The  Academicians  seem  to 
have  taken  their  instructions  too  literally:  il  [Richelieu]  trouva,  says  Pel- 
lisson, qu'on  avoit  passe  d'tme  extremitc  a  I'autre  qu'on  y  avoit  apporte  trop 
d'ornements  et  de  fleurs. 

This  whole  episode  is  quite  obscure.  The  fact  that  some  interruption  in 
the  printing  occurred  is  established  by  a  letter  which  Boisrobert  wrote  to 
Mairet  at  the  Cardinal's  instigation,  on  the  fifth  of  October.  1637,  at  least 
two  months  before  the  work  finally  appeared.  In  this  letter  Boisrobert  an- 
nounced :  Vous  verrez  un  de  ces  jours  son  Cid  assez  mal  mene  par  les  senti- 
mens  de  I'Academie ;  I'impression  en  est  d^ja  bien  avancee,  et  si  vous  ne  venez 
a  Paris  dans  ce  mois.  je  vous  I'envoirai."  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that 
Pellisson  colored  his  account  somewhat  in  order  to  make  it  as  favorable  as 
possible  for  his  friends,  anri  at  the  Cardinal's  expense.  What  really  happened 
was  probably  something  like  this. 

When  the  manuscript  came  back  to  the  Academy  after  the  Cardinal's 
first  examination  with  instructions  regarding  its  embellishment,  a  division  of 
labor  was  effected.  The  work  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  a  preamble, 
the  critique,  and  the  conclusion.  Now  Chapelain's  representations  in  favor 
of  le  stile  grai'e  had  carried  weight,  moreover  he  was  recognized  at  that 
time  as  the  leading  critic  in  France;  therefore  he  retained  the  critical  part  of 
the  work  and  continued  his  labors  upon  it.  But  the  introduction,  being  the 
part  most  susceptible  of  ornamentation,  was  given  over  to  the  Abbe  de 
Cerisy,  the  Academy's  most  pronounced  bel  esprit.  That  the  Abbe  de  Cerisy 
should  have  overdone  his  embellishing  was  quite  to  be  expected.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  it  one  has  only  to  glance  through  the  Abbe's  nine  hundred-page 
Vie  du  Cardinal  dc  Bcrullc  (1647) ;  a  work,  which,  according  to  Tallemant 
des  Reaux,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  merriment  of  his  contemporaries: 
M.  de  Grasse  [Godeau]  disoit  que  c'estoit  une  vie  escrite  par  epigramme.s. 
tant  it  y  avoit  de  traits ;  Patru  disoit  qu'il  y  avoit  cinq  ou  six  cens  testes  a  cet 
ouvrage  .  .  .  Le  bon  abbe  avoit  plus  d'esprit  que  de  judgement.'-  It  was 
when  the  printing  was  interrupted  that  Gombauld,  for  whom  Richelieu  al- 


"  A.  GaX*.  Of.  ell.  353. 

"  Histpritllti.  Paris,  1863,  V.  199  f 
on  ariir".  indeperdence  (?)  in  OiU  eon 
Lt  ChanctlUr  Piirrt  Sltuitr,  Puris.  187* 


II  H.  Krrriler,  who  i 
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ways  showed  a  great  respect,^'  was  called  to  the  rescue.  A  strong  piece  of 
confirmatory,  though  indirect,  evidence  is  found  in  a  letter,  hitherto  over- 
looked in  this  connection,  written  by  Gombauld  to  Boisrobert,  in  response 
evidently  to  some  urgent  request  for  his  services  in  this  work  of  the  Acad- 
emy. The  letter  is  undated,  but  an  expression  which  it  contains  enables  us 
to  ascribe  it  to  this  period.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Gombauld  had  first 
been  appointed  to  the  committee  which  examined  and  reported  upon  the 
verses.  Now  Gombauld,  in  his  letter,  makes  the  following  protest  which 
would  be  very  apropos  in  October  but  much  less  so  in  July  when  Pellisson 
assigns  him  to  this  second  committee:  Je  confesse  que  c'est  mal-g^e  moy- 
mesnie  que  je  fus  oblige  d'y  travailler  durant  les  jours  les  plus  ardens,  & 
qui  du  moins  ostent  la  sante  a  ceux  a  qui  ils  n'ostent  pas  la  vie.**  Whether 
these  conjectures  are  correct  or  not  in  their  extreme  conclusions,  it  is  certain 
that  Cerisy  and  Gombauld  were  active  to  some  extent  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated, for  Chapelain  wrote  to  Balzac  about  a  month  after  the  Sentiments 
had  appeared  in  print :  Je  ne  suis  pas  marri  que  les  Sentimens  de  fAcadimie 
ne  vous  ayent  pas  depleu  puisque  je  suis  contraint  de  vous  avouer  que  j'y 
ay  la  plus  grande  part  au  grand  detriment  de  mes  plus  grandes  affaires.  Mais 
afin  de  ne  desrober  pas  Thonneur  a  qui  il  appartient,  il  est  a  propos  que  vous 
sgachies  que  MM.  de  Cerisy  et  de  Gombault  ont  contribue  aassy  aux  fleurs  et 
atix  ornemens  de  cette  piice.  At  all  events,  our  contention,  that  the  Acad- 
emy's action  after  the  first  examination  of  the  Cardinal,  was  limited  to  a  mere 
division  of  the  labor  of  revising,  is  clearly  established  by  another  letter  writ- 
ten nearly  a  month  later  to  the  same  correspondent :  Pour  les  Sentimens  de 
TAcademie,  si  vous  y  estimes  autre  chose  que  I'exorde  et  la  peroraison,*'  je 
n'en  seray  pas  marry  puisqu*i7j  sont  ions  de  moy,  et  que  c'est  ce  qui  me 
semble  le  plus  solide,  et  quand  vous  ne  feries  cas  que  de  ces  deux  parties,  je 
ne  laisserois  pas  d*en  estrc  bien  aise,  puisque  de  celles-la  mesme  toute  la 
contexture,  toute  I'idee  et  tout  le  raisonnement  sont  de  mon  creu  et  qu'une 
bonne  partie  des  pensees  et  de  Texpression  m'appartiennent.^® 

However  the  Cardinal's  attention,  on  the  occasion  of  this  second  examina- 
tion of  the  Academy's  work,  was  not  wholly  taken  up  with  the  embellish- 
ments. The  manuscript  will  furnish  proof  that  the  four  marginal  notes  in 
his  own  hand  were  written  at  this  time  and  are  all  to  be  found  in  that  part  of 
the  work  for  which  Chapelain  stood  sponsor,  and  which  he  considered  the 
most  "solid"  part  of  the  work.    Pellisson  (p.  92)  even  asserts  that  the  Car- 

"  Tallctnant  dcs  Reaux,  op.  cit.  I.  438. 

"  Lettres  de  M.  de  Gombauld,  Paris,  1647,  309.  To  judge  from  the  conclusion  of  the  letter, 
Gombauld  was  quite  in  accord  with  Chapelain,  as  to  the  form  most  appropriate  for  this  work  of  the 
Academy;  in  which:  il  est  souvent  plus  hcsoin  d'cmployer  les  ternies  de  I'EscolIe,  que  ceux  de  la 
vraye  Eloquence. 

**  Concerning  the  conclusion   (p6roraison)  see  below,  p.  10. 

^*  Lettres,  I.  193  and  203.  The  letters  are  dated  the  2Sth  of  January  and  the  21st  of  February 
respectively,   1638. 
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dinal  went  so  far  as  to  delegate  the  task  of  the  final  revision  to  Sirmond, 
who  in  his  turn  failed  to  satisfy  the  exacting  patron  of  the  "Immortals." 
But  that  this  was  any  more  than  a  passing  suggestion  to  Sirmond,  who 
seems  to  have  been  present  for  another  matter,  that  he  might  try  his  hand  at 
the  task,  is  highly  improbable.^'  All  the  evidence  seems  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  conferences  were  held,  that  a  more  definite  understanding  was 
reached,  that  a  final  careful  revision  was  made  by  Chapelain,  assisted  some- 
what by  Gombauld  and  Cerisy,  that  a  clean  copy  was  prepared,  and  that  the 
Sentiments  de  VAcademie  Frangaise  sur  le  Cid  were  finally  printed  in  their 
final  form  early  in  December,  1637. 

Chapelain's  Manuscript 

Chapclain's  manuscript  passed  early  into  the  possession  of  the  Bibiio- 
theque  Imperiale  and  listed  under  Y5666  of  Les  Belles  Letlres  in  volume  I. 
of  the  catalogue  of  1750.  In  1861  it  was  removed  from  the  Departement  des 
Imprimes  to  the  Departement  des  Manuscrits,  No.  5541,  Supplement  Fran- 
cis. At  present  it  is  to  be  consulted  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Fonds 
Frani;ais,  Reserve  15045.  It  is  a  little  in-quarto,  in  excellent  condition, 
tastefully  and  solidly  bound.  It  contains  the  preamble,  the  critique  and  the 
conclusion  which  is  preceded  by  a  paragraph  relating  to  Scudery's  charge  of 
plagiarism. 

The  body  of  the  manuscript  is  unmistakably  in  the  hand  of  Chapelain,  not 
only  for  the  original  draft  but  also  for  all  the  .variants  with  the  exception 
of  a  score  or  so  of  minor  changes  in  a  hand  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
identify.  These  minor  variants  are  all  found  between  pages  thirty-five  and 
fifty-eight,  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  the  critique."  With  few 
exceptions  they  were  adopted  in  the  printed  form  of  the  Sentitnents.  The 
longest  occurs  on  page  forty-four  (plate  I).  But  the  most  interesting  trace  of 
this  unknown  writer  is  found  on  the  margin  of  page  forty-eight.  The  Senti- 
ments are  here  discussing,  and  condemning,  the  failure  of  the  king  to  take 
proper  measures  for  the  protection  of  Seville.  Scudery  pointed  out  that  the 
king's  orders  in  this  regard  had  not  been  obeyed.  To  this  Chapelain  objected 
that  good  orders  are  so  frequently  disobeyed  that  disobedience  in  this  case 
might  be  considered  fairly  probable.  He  adds:  Toutesfois  ce  n'est  pas  par 
cette  raison  que  le  Poete  se  pent  defendre,  la  veritable  estant  que  le  Roy 
n'avoit  point  donne  d'ordre  pour  resister  aux  Mores  (comme  il  en  avolt  eu 
intention),  de  peur  de  mettre  la  ville  en  trop  grande  alarnte.  Now  opposite 
this  sentence,  one  reads  this  observation  in  the  unknown  hand :  L'advis 
nuttseur  on  a  veu  lettrs  vaisseaux.    These  two  expressions  refer  to  verses 
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fSS  and  628  of  the  Cid  and  were  probably  designed  to  suggest  a  criticism 
which  ni^;ht  have  been  made,  namely:  the  king's  remark:  Taris  cfant  mai 
snr,  is  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  said  twenty  verses  before i  om  a  vu  dix 
vmsseaux  De  nos  zitux  tnnemis  arborer  les  drapeaux.  This  suggestion, 
however,  was  not  followed  and  it  seems  to  have  had  no  influence  upon  the 
wording  of  thb  particular  passage.  But  the  presence  of  it  in  the  margin 
implies  an  interested  part^'  whose  identity-  we  should  Hke  to  know. 

The  only  other  contemporary  handi^-riting  in  the  manuscript  comes  from 
the  pens  of  Richelieu  and  his  secretary-  Citois  in  the  form  of  seven  marginal 
notes.  Three  of  these  notes  are  in  the  hand  of  the  secretary  and  occur  on 
pages  five,  twenty-nine  and  thirty  (plate  II).  The  first  concerns  a  reference 
made  by  Chapelain  to  the  disputes  which  arose  in  Italy  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini  and  the  Gerusakmme  Liberata  of  Tasso.  with  a  re- 
flection on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  literary-  discussions.  The  note 
reads :  L*applaudissement  et  le  blasme  du  Cid  n'est  qu*entre  les  doctes  et  les 
ignorans,  au  lieu  que  les  autres  deux  pieces  out  este  entre  les  gens  d^esprit. 
PeDisson  remarked  (p.  90)  that  this  note  "shows  that  he  [Richelieu]  was 
convinced*'  that  Comeille's  work  "sinned  against  the  rules."  This  inter- 
pretation has  been  accepted  generally,  and  the  circumstance  cited,  as  a  proof 
of  the  Cardinal's  tm  favorable  attitude  against  the  poet  of  the  Cid.  But 
what  ground  is  there  for  such  an  interpretation?  The  note  can  hardly  be 
construed  as  anything  more  than  an  obser\'ation.  let  fall  in  passing,  upon  the 
quarrel  of  the  Cid  rather  than  upon  the  Cid  itself.  And,  moreover,  the 
observation  was  fully  justified  by  the  tone  of  certain  participants  in  the 
quarrel  who  sought  to  make  merr\-  over  the  "unfailing  snivel/'  which  was 
said  to  *'distir'  from  the  "alambic"  of  the  poet's  nose,  and  who  threatened 
die  poet  with  personal  violence  if  he  ventured  to  show  himself  in  Paris.** 
That  Richelieu  was  concerned  with  this  phase  of  the  quarrel  is  evidenced  by 
the  above  cited  letter,  written  at  his  instigation  by  Boisrobert  to  Mairet: 
quand  elle  [son  Eminence]  a  reconnu  que  de  ces  contestations  naissoient 
enfin  des  injures,  dts  outrages,  et  des  menaces,  II  a  pris  aussi-tot  resolution 
d'en  arreter  le  cours.'* 

The  second  note  penned  by  the  secretary  is  more  interesting,  in  that  it 
offers  sure  proof,  that  these  three  notes  in  the  hand  of  Citois  were  added 
at  the  time  of  Richelieu's  first  examination  of  Chapelain's  "sketch'* 
Cebauche).  The  propriety*  of  representing  Rodrigue  more  intent  upon 
avenging  his  father's  death  than  zealous  in  winning  his  mistress,  is  bein<»^ 
discussed.  Chapelain's  first  draft  read:  II  ne  luy  suffit  pas  de  vouloir 
vaincre  le  Conte  pour  reparer  Taffront  de  sa  Race,  il  le  vent  encore  tuer, 
bien  que  sa  mort  ne  fust  pas  necessaire  pour  sa  satisfaction.    The  marginal 

».A.  Ga«te,  op.  cit.,  345  ff. 

•A.  Gastc,  op.  cit.  353.     For  effect  of  this  marginal  note  upon  the  passage  conccrr.eJ,  see  text, 
page  18. 
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note  queries:  Faut  voir  si  la  piece  le  dit;  car  si  cela  n'est  point  on  auroit 
tort  cle  faire  troire  a  Rodrigue  qo'il  voulust  tuer  le  Conle,  puisqu'on  fait 
souveiit  en  telles  occasions  ce  qu'on  ne  veut  pas  faire.  In  the  revision  which 
followed  the  Cardinal's  examination,  Chapelain  introduces  from  verse  275 
of  the  Cid,  the  phrase  "Meurs  ou  tue,"  in  order  to  justify  what  he  had 
written.  In  the  final  revision  after  the  Cardinal's  second  examination,  this 
citation  is  cancelled. 

The  facsimile  itself  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  third  and  last  mar- 
ginal note  in  the  hand  of  Citois :  Bon  mais  se  pouvoit  mieux  exprimer.  The 
chief  interest  of  these  notes  consists  less  in  what  they  contain  than  in  what 
they  suggest  of  the  Cardinal's  attitude  at  this  time.  Taken  as  they  stand, 
inconsequential  remarks  jotted  down  by  a  secretary,  they  give  very  little 
evidence  of  that  literary  jealousy,  of  that  persecution  of  the  Cid  and  of  that 
tyranny  over  the  Academy  that  has  become  almost  proverbial. 

But  as  opposition  developed  and  as  in  consequence  the  timidity  of  the 
academicians  increased,  the  Cardinal's  interest  increased  and  his  domination 
within  the  Academy  became  more  pronounced."  This  is  graphically  repre- 
sented by  the  fact  that  the  other  four  marginal  notes  (plate  III)  are  in  his 
own  hand.  They  are  short  and  direct:  II  faut  un  excmple;  II  faut  un  tem- 
perament; 11  ne  faut  point  dire  cela  si  absolument;  II  faut  adoucir  cette  ex- 
pression. All  four  relate  to  passages  contained  in  the  critique.  Chapelain 
was  able  to  satisfy  these  categoric  imperatives  in  the  interlinears  with  little 
trouble  except  for  the  first:  II  faut  un  exemple.  Chapelain  discussed  here 
the  species  of  verisimilitude  required  in  poetry.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Cardinal  examined  the  Academy's  judgment  for  the  second  time  in  October, 
and  it  was  at  that  time  doubtless  that  he  wrote  these:  //  faut's.  Now  there 
is  a  manuscript  letter  of  Chapelain  to  Boisroberl  dated  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber which  seems  very  clearly  to  relate  to  this  passage.  Monsieur: — Tout 
ce  qu'il  a  pleii  a  Son  Eminence  de  faire  escrire  sur  Ic  sujet  du  Mcrvcilleux 
est  digne  d'Elle  en  solidite  et  en  clarte,  et  s'il  eust  este  en  cet  endroit  question 
principalement  de  traitter  de  cette  matierc,  il  eust  fallu  suyvre  de  point  en 
point  son  intention  et  ses  termes.  Mais  Elle  se  souviendra.  s'il  luy  plaist, 
qu'il  s'y  agit  seulement  du  vrayscmblable  et  qu'il  n'y  est  parle  du  Mcrveilleux 
que  par  occasion,  de  sorte  qu'on  ne  pourroit  estendre  la  doctrine  qui  le 
regarde  sans  s'eloigner  I'esprit  de  son  principal  objet,  aquci  I'ordrc  nie- 
thodique  veut  qu'il  demeure  attache.  C'est  pourquoy  avec  tout  le  respect 
que  je  dois  et  sans  amour  pour  mes  imaginations,  je  vous  diray  que  mon 
sentiment  seroit  qu'on  laissast  tout  ce  j'avois  dit  du  Mcrveilleux,  et  je  croy 
que  la  doctrine  du  vraysembfable  en  paroistroit  plus  ncttc.  Mandes  moy, 
s'il  vous  platst,  la  volonte  de  son  Eminence  afin  que  je  la  suyve  de  point  en 
point,  et  que  j'essaye  de  la  satisfaire,  si  elle  continue  dans  le  de*»etn  que 

Cf.,  toy  article  dud  »bove.  p.  3*9  B.  ' 
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Ton  trailte  icy  du  MerveiUeux.  Vous  scaves  ma  deference  absolue,  et  le 
voeu  d'obeissance  aveugle  que  j'ay  fait  pour  toul  ce  qui  vient  de  sa  part." 
The  demand  of  liis  Eminence  was  not  productive  of  any  results  as  far  as 
the  manuscript  is  concerned,  but  in  the  printed  form  of  the  Sentiments  one 
finds  at  this  very  point  (see  text,  p,  28)  the  story  of  Hecuba  who,  having 
gone  to  the  seashore  to  wash  the  body  of  her  dead  daughter,  sees  at  the 
same  time  the  corpse  of  her  son  cast  upon  the  shore  by  the  waves,  and 
introduced  as  an  example  of  the  extraordinaire  et  mervcilUux.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Chapelain,  "le  circonspectissime"  finally  concluded  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  incorporate  in  the  final  copy  of  the  Sentiments  this  little 
tidbit  of:  ce  qu'il  a  pleu  a  Son  Eminence  de  faire  cscrire  sur  le  sujet  du 
MerveiUeux. 

These  seven  marginal  notes  due  to  the  care  of  Rlcheheu  are,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  first,  wholly  stylistic.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to 
indicate  that  he  was  seeking  a  condemnation  of  a  poet  in  whom,  it  is  often 
said,  he  absurdly  saw  a  dangerous  literary  rival.  His  most  evident  care  was 
that  the  work  which  had  been  undertaken  should  be,  according  to  Ihe  phrase 
quoted  by  Chapelain,  plus  digne  de  I'AcadSmie.  It  was  a  question  of  style. 
His  conception  in  this  regard  is  revealed  in  the  prefatory  Discours  to  the 
Amour  Tyrannique  (Scudery,  1639)  written  by  Sarrasin,  avowedly  under 
Richelieu's  direction,  and  addressed  to  the  Academy.  II  me  suffira  de 
traitter  cetle  matiere  avec  la  simplicite  et  I'ordre  qui  sont  necessaires  au 
stile  dogmatique.  Toutesfois,  d'autant  que  ce  stile  est  d'ordinaire  espineux, 
ct  que  I'ordre  tout  simple  est  sec  et  sterile,  ce  ne  sera  sans  temperer  en 
quelques  lieux  cette  durete  et  cette  secheresse  et  sans  donner  quelque  chose 
au  volupte  de  I'esprit. 

The  preamble  occupies  eight  and  one-half  pages  in  Chapelain's  manu- 
script. It  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  its  lack  of  manuscript  cor- 
rections or  changes."  Tlie  accompanying  facsimile  (plate  IV)  may  be 
taken  as  quite  representative  of  this  whole  portion  of  Chapelain's  "sketch." 
All  the  pages  contain,  like  this  one,  frequent  underscorings  and  occasional 
lines  and  crosses  in  the  margins.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  con- 
stant relation  between  these  markings  and  the  subsequent  changes  which  it 
underwent. 

The  Critique  begins  at  the  middle  of  page  nine  and  extends  to  the  middle 
of  page  fifty-eight.  The  statements  made  above  (p.  3),  that  Chapelain 
continued  in  charge  of  this  portion  of  the  work  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  the  Academy's  intervention  in  the  affair,  is  graphically  represented  in  the 
facsimile  offered  by  plate  V.  The  changes  made  in  the  interlinears  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  are  products  of  the  first  revision;  the  rewriting  of 

"  Bibliothiqus  Nalionsle.  Fond^  Francais,  Nguvelles  AcouLsilioin,   No.   18BS,  fol.   220. 
■  Only  two  oniraportant  verbal  chajigei.     Thii  absence  o£  changes  confirms  the  position  t»ksn 
above    (p,    3),   that   when    tbe   nianiucript   was    returned   after   Ibe   Cardinal't   firil 
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the  whole  passage,  in  the  right  hand  margin,  is  the  result  of  the  second  re- 
vision, made  after  the  Cardinal's  intervention  and  re-examination  of  Octo- 
ber (p.  3).  Similar  evidences  of  this  two-fold  revision  are  numerous. 
However,  except  in  cases  like  the  above,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  given  variant  is  the  result  of  the  first  or  second  revision.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  a  number  of  passages  which  have  evidently  been 
retouched  as  many  as  three  or  four  times.  For  example,  in  the  accompany- 
ing facsimile  (plate  VI),  there  is  no  way  of  determining  whether  the 
considerable  marginal  change  which  api>ears  about  the  middle  of  the  page 
is  a  result  of  the  first  or  second  reworking.  The  passage  at  the  bottom  has 
been  reworded  at  least  four  times,  although  that  does  not  mean  of  course 
that  the  whole  passage  went  through  that  many  revisions.  Two  or  three 
rewordings  may  very  well  have  been  made  at  a  single  sitting.  These  cases 
are  entirely  representative  of  the  processes  through  which  this  whole  portion 
of  Chapelain's  manuscript  passed. 

Next  to  the  pages  containing  the  marginal  notes,  due  to  the  Cardinal, 
the  most  interesting  page  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate  VII.  The 
paragraph,  nearly  all  of  which  is  contained  in  our  facsimile,  begins  as  fol- 
lows :  En  suitte  I'Observateur  descrive  la  cause  principale  qui  I'a  engage 
a  cette  censure  du  Ctd.  Au  moins  le  jugeons  nous  ainsy  non  seulement  par 
les  aigreurs  et  les  railleries  dont  11  a  seme  son  ouvrage  mais  encore  par  ce 
qu'il  dit  vers  la  fin  que  la  reputation  commune  de  ceux  qui  font  des  vers  lui 
a  mis  le.s  armes  a  la  main  pour  la  proteger,  etc.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
passage  is,  in  sum,  a  justification  of  Scudery  and  a  censure  of  Corneille. 
Now  it  is  evident  from  the  lack  of  manuscript  variants  and  the  very  deter- 
mined way  in  which  it  is  crossed  out  that  this  passage  was  cancelled  at  the 
very  beginning;  that  is,  at  the  time  when  it  was  returned  to  its  author  after 
the  Cardinal's  first  examination.  It  was  then  removed  by  his  counsel,  or  at 
least  with  his  consent,  since  it  was  never  restored  in  any  form.  And  that  is 
another  bit  of  evidence  that  Richelieu  was  more  concerned  with  the  academic 
side  of  the  work  than  with  venting  his  spite  upon  a  poet  of  whom  he  was 
jealous." 

The  Critique  comes  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  page  fifty-eight.  The 
first  three  counts  of  Scudery's  indictment  against  the  Cid  (see  p.  I)  having 
been  argued,  provision  is  made  for  the  fourth  (plate  VIII) :  fey  enlrera 
Pexamett  des  vers,  corresponding  to:  Qu'U  [le  Cfd]  a  hfaucoitf'  de  meschans 
vers.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief  but  much  belabored  paragraph  on  Scudery's 
last  charge:  Que  presque  tout  ce  qu'il  [le  Cid'\  a  de  beautes  sont  dfrrobees. 
This  following  of  Scudery's  sequence  of  charges  suggests  that  in  the  begin- 
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ning,  Chapelain  and  his  colleagues  considered  themselves  more  directly  con- 
cerned with  ihe  criticisms  of  Scudery  than  with  the  Cid  itself.  And  this 
impression  is  strengthened  by  the  title  which  Chapetain  first  gave  the  work: 
Les  Sentimens  de  I'Acadhnie  Frangoise  touchant  les  Obsert-ations  faittes 
SHI"  la  Tragi-cotnedie  du  Cid.  In  following  out  this  intention,  if  intention  it 
was.  the  Academy  would  have  satisfied  the  article  inserted  in  its  statutes 
through  action  of  the  Parlement  de  Paris  when  these  statutes  were  ratified; 
viz.,  L'Academie  ne  pourra  connoitre  que  de  la  langue  frangoise,  et  des  livres 
qu'elle  aura  faits.  ou  qu'on  cvpostra  a  son  jugement  (  Pellisson,  p.  47).  But, 
in  that  case,  why  did  the  attack  shift  to  the  Cid"?  Was  it  because  the  Academy 
simply  followed  the  general  drift  of  the  Quarrel  of  the  Cidy  Was  it  because 
a  judgment  on  the  Cid  seemed  to  the  Academy's  patron  to  be  a  work:  plus 
digne  de  I'Acadentie  than  a  judgment  on  a  criticism  of  the  Cid,  or,  a.s  one  of 
Comeille's  partisans  put  it,  enlre  le  Cid  et  un  Libelle"?  This  would  account 
possibly  for  the  removal  of  the  passage  which  discusses  personally  the 
Scudery  versus  Corneille  controversy  (see  above,  p.  91.  It  would  account 
for  the  little  importance  which  Chapelain  seemed  to  attach  to  Comeille's 
"submission"  to  the  Academy,  as  manifested  in  the  letter  cited  above  (p.  2) 
and  to  the  growing  pressure  put  upon  him  to  give  his  consent.  It  would  ex- 
plain, too.  the  constantly  growing  repugnance  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  the  Academy  (Chapelain.  Gombauld)  to  an  assumption  of  the  task  of 
judging  a  work  so  popular  as  the  Cid."  These  are  merely  conjectures  to 
which  objections  will  not  be  lacking. 

The  accompanying  facsimile  (plate  IX)  is  quite  representative  of  the 
manuscript  appearance  of  the  last  portion  of  Chapelain's  "sketch"  of  the 
Academy's  judgment  on  the  Cid.  It  is  evident  that  this  part,  the  conclusion 
(la  peroraison),  has  undergone  but  one  revision.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
at  all  clear.  One  is  tempted  to  connect  it  with  the  animated  scene  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  some  time  after  the  Cardinal's  second  examination 
of  the  Academy's  work.  On  this  occasion,  says  Pellisson  (p.  921  il  [Chape- 
lain] le  (Richelieu]  vit  s'echaufFer  et  sc  metlre  en  action,  jusque-la  que  s'a- 
dressant  a  lui,  il  le  prit  et  le  retint  tout  un  temps  par  ses  glands,  comme  on 
fait  sans  y  penser,  quand  on  veut  parler  fortement  a  quelqu'un  et  le  con- 
vaincre  de  quelque  chose.  The  Academy's  historian  gives  no  hint  of  what 
the  Cardinal  was  pleading  for:  did  he  want  the  peroraison  embellished?  An 
examination  of  our  parallel  edition  of  the  manuscript  and  the  printed  text 
will  lend  some  weight  to  that  assumption.  In  that  case  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  connect  this  occurrence  with  a  letter  which  Chapelain  wrote  to 
Bourzeys  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1637.  Dans  la  passion  que 
j'avois  d'entendre  Taction  que  vous  me  distes.  il  ne  me  souvenoit  pas  qu'un 
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moment  devant  M.  I'abbe  de  Serisy  [Cerisy]  avoit  tire  paroUe  de  moy  que 
ce  mesme  jour  et  a  I'lieure  mesme  j'irois  ches  luy  pour  travailler  conjointe- 
ment  avec  luy  et  Mr.  Desmarests  a  ce  que  )a  Compagnie  avoit  rcsolu  que 
I'on  diroit  a  la  louange  des  beaux  endroits  du  C'uiV  Was  this  conference  of 
these  three  important  academicians  held  for  the  purpose  of  revising  this 
important  portion  of  the  Academy's  work  according  to  the  wishes  of  its  pa- 
tron ;  or  was  it  merely  to  prepare  the  copy  for  the  printer?  In  view  of  the 
date  of  the  letter,  the  latter  supposition  seems  rather  more  probable. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  Chapelain's  manuscript  of  the  Senti- 
ments de  I'Acadcmie  Fraii^aisc  sur  la  Tratji-comedic  dit  Cid.  Although  it 
was  not  the  copy  from  which  the  work  was  printed,  comparison  with  the 
printed  text  will  confirm  Chapelain's  assertion  that  "the  whole  idea"  and 
"all  the  reasoning"  are  to  be  placed  to  his  credit.  The  corrections, — Ri- 
chelieu's marginal  notes  even. — indicate  that  the  work  was  undertaken  in 
good  faith  and  completed  with  an  academic  integrity  becoming  lo  an  institu- 
tion which  proposed,  says  the  Abbe  d'Olivet,  to :  Porter  notre  langue  a  sa  per- 
fection, et  nous  epurer  le  goiit,  soit  pour  I'eloquence,  soil  pour  la  ix>esie. 
The  plates  which  follow  graphically  reflect :  tin  des  moyetis  dont  les  Aca- 
demiciens  serviroient  pour  parvenir  a  la  perfection  :  I'examen  et  la  correction 
de  leurs  propres  ouvrages,  ...  on  examineroit  serieusement  le  sujet  et  la 
manicre  de  la  trailer,  les  arguments,  le  style,  le  nombre  et  chaque  mot  en 
particulier.  These  pages  are  among  the  earliest  of  those  pen-scarred  fields 
Upon  which  succeeding  generations  of  French  writers  have  stru^led  to  gain 
a  mastery  of  an  at  least  technically  perfect  form  of  literary  expression. 
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neant moins    pourroit    luy    sembler    trop 
vaste  si  le  nombre  des  avantures  y  engen- 
d'un  coup  de  veue.     Aristote  a  la  verity  a 
present  le  temps  des  Pieces  de  theatre,  et 
ne  leur  a  donnS  pour  leur  representation 
que  ce  qui  se  comprend  entre  le  lever  et 
le  coucher  du  Soleil."     11  est  toutesfois 
bicn  esloignfi  d'avoir  estably  cette  regie  si 
judicieuse  pour  la  raison 
allegufie  en  ce  lieu  par  I'Obser- 
vateur.     Mais  comme  c'est  une  des  plus 
curieuses  questions  de        Poesie,  et  qu'il 
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compagnent  la  verity  des  evenemens.     En 
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REMARQUES 

SUR  LES  VERS 

ACTE  I 
SCENE   PKEMtERE 

Eiitre  tons  ces  Amatis  dont  la  jeutie  fcrveur,"" 
Ce  mot  de  ferveur,  est  plus  propre  pour  la  devotion  que  pour  I'amoui 
mais  suppose  qu'il  fust  aussi  bon  en  cet  endroit  qu'ordeiir  ou  desir,  jeune  & 
accommoderoit  fort  bien,  centre  I'avis  de  I'Observateur. 

Ce  n'est  pas  que  Cbimenc  escoute  leurs  soupirs,  I 

Ou  d'un  regard  propice  oni'me  leurs  desirs. 

I^  remarqiie  de  TObservateur  n'est  pas  considerable,  qui  juge  qu'il  fallo 

dire,  OH  que  d'un  regard  propice  eUe  anwie,  etc.,  par  ce  que  ces  deux  vers  i 

contiennent  pas  deux  sens  differends.  pour  obliger  a  dire,  ou  qu'elle  anime. 

EUe  n'oste  &  pas  w«  ny  donne  d'esperance. 

II  falloit,  ny  ne  donne.  et  I'obmission  de  ce  ne,  avec  la  transposition  ( 

pas  MM,  qui  devoit  estrc  a  la  fin.  font  que  la  phrase  n'est  pas  Fraiigoise."  • 

Don  Rodriguc  sur  lout,  n'a  trait  en  son  lisage, 
Qui  d'un  homme  de  cwur  ne  soil  la  haute  image,    v.  29-30. 
C'est  une  hyperbole  excessive  de  dire  que  chaque  trait  d'un  visage  so 
une  Image  et  haute,  n'est  pas  un  epithele  propre  en  ce  lieu;  outre  que  si 
tout  est  mal  place,  ce  qui  I'a  fait  paroistrc  bas  a  rObservaleur." 

(Tant  qu'a  dure  sa  force),  a  passi-  pour  men-eille.    v,  .14. 
Cette  facon  de  parler  a  este  mal  reprise  par  I'Observateur.'" 

Ses  rides  sur  son  front  out  qravi  ses  e.rploits.    v.  35. 
Les  rides  marquent  les  annees.  mais  ne  gravent  point  les  exploits," 
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L'heure  a  present  m'appelle  au  conseil  qui  s'assemble. 
A  present  est  bas  et  inutile,  commc  a  remarque  I'Observateur,  et  qui 
s'assemble,  n'est  pas  inutile  comme  il  a  creu." 

SCENE   SECONDE 

Et  que  tout  se  dispose  A  leurs  conlentemeiis. 
II  eust  este  mieux  a  teur  conlentemcnt.'" 

Deux  mots  doiit  tous  vos  sens  doivent  estre  charmes. 
Cela  est  mal  repris  par  I'Observateur,  par  ce  qu'en  Poesie  tous  les  sens'" 
signifient  le  sens  interieur,  c'est  a  dire  de  I'ame,  et  que  dans  une  extreme 
joye  les  sens  exterieurs  mesmes  sont  comnie  charmes. '" 

Puis-je  a  de  tels  discours  donner  quelque  croyancef 
II  valloit  mieux  dire,  a  ce  discours,  car  n'ayant  dit  que  deux  mots,  on  ne 
pcut  pas  dire  qu'elle  ait  fait  des  discours." 

SCENE  TROisiESME  (seconde) 

L'informer  avec  soin  comme  va  son  amour,    v.  64." 
L'Observateur  a  bien  repris  cet  endroit.     II  falloit  dire  z-ous  informer 
d'elle." 

Madame  toutefois  (parmi  leurs  bons  succes).    v.  71. 
En  cet  cmistiche  toutefois  est  mal  place." 

mets  la  main  sur  mon  cceur, 
Et  voy  comme  il  se  trouble,  au  nom  de  son  vainqueur.    v.  83-84. 
En  tout  cet  endroit  le  nom  de  Rodrigue  n'a  point  este  prononce.    Elte 
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veut  peut-estre  entendre  son  nom  par  ce  jeutie  Cht'valicr,  niais  il  le  designe 
seulement,  et  ne  le  nomme  pas." 

Mais  je  n'en  vettx  point  suiz^re  ou  ma  gloire  s'engage.    v.  97. 
Ce  dernier  mot  net  dit  pas  asses  pour  sigiiifier,  ma  gloire  court  fortuneJ*" 

A  poitsser  des  soupirs,  pour  ce  que  je  desdaigne.    v.  118. 
Desdaigne,  dit  trop  pour  sa  passion,  car  en  efifect  elle  I'estimoit,     Elle 
vouloH  dire,  pour  ce  que  je  devrois  desdaigner." 

(Cet  hymen  m'est  fatal),  je  le  crains  el  souhaitte.    v.  121. 
L'usage  veut  que  Ton  repete  I'artide  le.  d'autant  plus  que  les  deux  vcrbes 
sont  de  signification  fort  differente,  et  qu'autrement  le  mot  de  souhaitte, 
sans  I'artide,  fait  attendre  quelque  chose  en  suitte.** 

Ma  gloire  et  mon  amour  out  tous  deux  taut  d'appas 
Que  je  meiirs  s'il  s'acheve,  et  nc  s'acUeve  pas.    v.  123-124. 
Le  premier  vers  ne  s'etitend  point,  et  le  second  est  bien  repris  par 
rObservateur.     II  falloit,  ^il  s'acheve,  et  s'il  ne  s'acheve  pas:  parce  que 
cet,  et,  conjoint  ce  qui  se  doit  scparer.'^ 

(Elle  rendra  le  calme)  d  vos  esprits  flottans.    v.  131. 
L'Observateur  a  mal  repris  cet  endroit,  pour  ce  que  les  passions  sont 
comme  des  vents  qui  agitent  I'esprit,  et  donnent  lieu  a  la  metaphore;  et 
quant  au  pluriel  esprits,  il  se  peut  fort  bien  mettre  en  Poesie  pour  signi- 
fier,  fesprit.^" 

Pour  souffrir  la  verlu  si  lotig  temps  au  suppUce.    v.  134. 
Cette  expression  n'est  pas  achevee.     On  ne  dit  point  souffrir  quelqu'un 
au  supplice,  mais  bien  souffrir  que  quelqu'un  soil  au  supplice;  outre  qu'estre 
au  supplice,  laisse  une  fascheuse  image  en  I'esprit." 

Ma  plus  douce  esperatice  est  de  perdre  I'espoir.     v.   135. 
Ce  vers  est  beau,  et  t'Observateur   t'a  mal   repris,  pource  qu'elle  nc 
pouvoit  rien  esperer  de  plus  avantageux  pour  sa  guerison,  que  de  voir 
Rodrigue  tellement  lie  a  Chimene,  qu'elle   n'eust  plus   lieu   d'esperer  sa 
possession," 
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Par  vos  commandemens  Chimene  vous  vient  voir.    v.  136. 

Ce  vers  est  bas,  et  la  fa^on  de  parler  n'est  pas  Fran^oise,  pource  qu'on 
ne  dit  point,  un  tel  vous  vient  voir  par  vos  commandemens,^^ 

Cet  hymenSe  d  trois  esgalement  importe.    v.  145. 

Ce  vers  est  mal  tourne,  et  a  trois  apres  hymenie  dans  le  repos  du  vers, 
fait  un  fort  mauvais  effect.** 

SCENE  QUATRiESME  (troisieme) 

Vous  esleve  en  un  rang  (qui  n'etoit  du  qu*a  moi).    v.  152. 
Cela  n'est  pas  Frangois.    II  faut  dire,  eslever  a  un  rang."" 

JIf  air  le  Roy  m'a  trouve  plus  propre  d  son  desir,    v.  164. 

Ce  n'est  pas  bien  parler  de  dire  plus  propre  a  son  desir,    II  falloit  dire 
plus  propre  d  son  service,  ou  bien,  plus  selon  son  desir.^^ 

Instruisez4e  d'exemple,  (et  rendez-le  parfait).    v.  183. 
Cela  n'est  pas  Franqois,  il  falloit  dire,  instruises-le  par  Vexemple  de 


etc." 

(Instruisez-rexemple,  et  vous)  ressouvenes. 

(Qu'il  faut  faire  a  ses  yeux  ce  que  vous)  enseignis,    v.  183-184. 

Ressouvenes  et  ettseignes,  ne  sont  pas  bonnes  rimes.®' 

(Attaquer  une  place),  ordonner  une  armSe,    v.  189. 

Ce  n'est  pas  bien  parler  Francjois,  quelque  sens  qu'on  luy  veuille  donner, 
et  ne  signifie  point,  ny  mettre  une  armee  en  bataille,  ny  establir  dans  une 
armee  Tordre  qui  y  est  necessaire.^® 

Sans  may  7'oiis  passerics  bien  tost  sous  d'autrcs  loix. 

Et  si  vous  ne  m'avies  vot^  n'auries  plus  de  Rois,    v.  199-200. 

II  y  a  contradiction  en  ces  deux  vers,  car  par  la  mesme  raison  qu'ils  pas- 
seroient  sous  d'autres  loix,  ils  pourroient  avoir  d'autres  Rois.'"** 

•»  Not  criticized  by  Scudcry.  Verse  remained  unchanged. 
**  Not  criticized  by  Scudiry.  Verse  remained  unchanged. 
^  Not  criticized  by  Scudcry.  Verse  remained  unchanged. 
••  Not  criticized  by  Scudery.     Comeille  changed  verses  163-164: 

Vous  choisissant  peut-ftre  on  eUt  pu  mieux  choiair, 

Mais  le  Roi  m'a  trouvf  plus  propre  d  son  disir; 
to: 

La  faveur  I'a  pu  faire  autanl  que  le  mhite\ 

Mais  on  doit  ce  respect  au  pouvoir  absolu. 
"  Not  criticized  by  Scudcry.     See  following  note. 
••  Not  criticized  by  Scud6ry.     Verses  changed  to: 

I nstruisez-le  d'exemple,  et  rendez-le  parfait, 

Expliquant  d  ses  yeux  vos  lefons  par  I'effel. 
••  Not  criticized  by  Scudcry.     In  the  editions  of  1660>1664.  ranker  was  substituted  for  ordonner  «i^nc  \ 
was,  however,  finally  restored. 

'•  Not  criticized  by  Scudcry.     Corneille  changed  the  second  verse  to: 

FJ  vous  auriez  bientot  vos  ennemis  pour  rois. 


LES  SENTIMENTS 


Le  Prince  pour  essay  de  generosity,     v.  203. 
L'Obseirateur  reprend  mal  cet  endroit,  en  ce  qu'il  dit  qu'il  y  a  qiielque 
consonance  d'essay,  avec  generositS,  car  il  n'y  en  a  point."" 

Gagneroit  des  combats,  (marchant  a  men  cote),    v.  204. 
L'Observateur  a  repris  cetle  faijon  de  parler  avec  quelque  foiidement, 
pour  ce  qu'on  ne  sqauroit  dire  qu'improprement  gagner  des  combats}"* 
Parlous-ett  inieitx,  tc  Roy  (fait  honneur  a  votre  age),     v.  221. 
L'Observateur  a  repris  ce   vers  avec  trop  de   rigueur,  pour  avoir   !a 
cesure  mauvaise,  car  cela  se  souffre  quelquefois  aux  vers  de  theatre,  et 
mesmes  en  quelques  lieux,  a  de  la  grace  dans  les  interlocinions,  pourveu 
que  Ton  en  use  rareraent."" 

/,(■  premier  dont  la  race  a  veu  rouyir  son  front,    v.  228. 
L'Observateur  a  eu  raison  de  remarquer  qu'on  ne  peut  dire,  Ic  front 
d'une  race.'^"* 

MoH  ame  est  satisfaite; 
Et  mes  yeux  d  la  main  reprochent  ta  deffaitc. 
II  y  a  contradiction  en  ces  deux  vers,  de  dire  en  raesme  temps  que  son 
ame  soit  satisfaite,  et  que  ses  yeux   reprochent  a  sa  main  une  deflfaitte.- 
honteuse,  et  qui  par  consequent  luy  doit  donner  du  despSaisir.'"^ 
SCENE  tiNQUiSME  (quatrieme) 
Nouvelle  digniti  fatale  d  man  bon-keur. 

Faut'it  de  vostre  esclat  voir  triompher  le  Cmnte?    v.  247  and  249. 
Triomphtr  de  I'esclat  d'une  digniti,  ce  sont  de  belles  paroles  qui  ne 
signifient  r 

qui  tombe  sur  mon  chef  (rejaiUit  sur  son  front). 
L'Observateur  est  trop  rigoureux  de  reprendre  ce  mot  de   chef,  qui 
n'est  point  tant  hors  d'usage  qu'il  dit.'"' 
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SCENE  siKiESME  (cinquiemc) 
Je  Ic  rcwets  au  tien  pour  venger  et  punir.    v.  272. 
Venger  et  punir  est  trop  vague,  car  on  ne  s?ait  qui  doit  estre  venge,  ny 
qui  doit  estre  puny.'°* 

(Meurs  ou  tue).    Au  surplus,  (pour  ne  te  point  flatter),     v.  275. 
Ce  terme  est  bien  repris  par  I'Obscrvateur,  pour  estre  bas,  mais   la 
faute  est  legere.'" 

Se  faire  un  (beau)  rampart  de  (mille)  funerailles. 
L'Observateur  a  bien  repris  cet  endroit,  car  le  mot  de  funerailles,  ne 

signifie  point  des  corps  morts."" 

Pius  I'offniseiir  est  cher.  (et  plus  grande  est  I'ofFense).    v.  285. 
L'Observateur  a  quelque  fondement  en  sa  reprehension,  de  dire  que 
ce  mot  offenseiir,  n'est  pas  en  usage,  toutesfois  estant  a  souhaitter  qu'il  y 
fust,  pour  opposer  a  offeiis^,  cette  liardiesse  n'est  pas  condannable.'" 

SCENE  SEPTIESME   (sixieme) 

L'ttn  eschaufe  mon  arur,  I'autre  retient  vton  bras.    v.  304. 

Eschaufer,  est  un  verbe  trop  commun  a  toutes  les  deux  passions.     II 

en   falloit  un  qui   fust  propre  a  la   vengeance,  et  qui   la   distinguast   de 

I'amour,  et  mesmes  le  mot  de,  flame,  qui  suit,  semble  le  desirer  plustost 

pour  la  Maistresse  que  pour  le  Pere."^ 

A  tnoH  aveuqlement  rendes  un  peu  de  jour.    v.  314. 
L'Observateur  n'a  pas  bien  repris  en  cet  endroit,  pource  que  I'on  peut 
dire  faveugletnettl,  pour  I'esprit  aveug!^."" 

Je  dois  a  ma  Maistresse  aussi  bien  qu'i  mon  Pere.    v.  322. 
Je  dots  est  trop  vague.     II  devoit  estre  determine  a  quelque  chose  qui 
exprimast  ce  qu'il  doit.*'* 

"  Not  criticiEed  by  Sdud^ry.     Verse  remained  unchangfid. 

>■  Scad^ry:     Ce  mot  de  surplus  eK  de  Chicane,  et  non  de  Poeaie.  ny  de  U  Cour.     VcrH  rCRUiawl 
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Allans  mon  ame;  (et  puisqu'il  faut  mourir).    v,  329. 
L'Observateur  ii'a   pas   eu   raison   de  blasmer  cette   fai;on   de   parler, 
pource  qu'elle  est  en  usage,  et  que  Ton  parle  souvent  a  soy  en  s'adressant 
k  line  des  principales  parties  de  soy  mesme,  comme  fame  et  le  ca^ur}" 

(AHons  mon  ame) ;  et  puts  qu'il  faut  mourir.    v.  329. 
Ces  paroles  ne  sont  pas  une  exclamation,  comme  le  remarque  I'Obser- 
vateur,  et  ont  un  fort  bon  sens,  puis  qu'elles  veulent  dire  que  Rodrigue 
estant  reduit  a  la  necessite  de  mourir,  quoy  qu'il  peust  arriver,  il  ayme 
mieux  mourir  sans  ofifenser  Chimene  qu'apres  I'avoir  offensee."' 

(Respecter  un  amour)  dont  mon  ame  esgarSe.    v.  335. 
L'Observateur   n'a   pas   bien   repris   ce   mot   esgaree,   qui   ii'est   point 
inutile,  marquant  le  trouble  de  resprit.'" 

Allans  mon  bras,     (du  moins  sauvons  I'honneur).     v.  339. 
L'Observateur  devoit  plustost  reprendre  allans  mon  bras,  qu'allons  mon 
ame,  pource  qu'encore  que  le  bras  se  puisse  quelquesfois  prendre  pour  la 
personne,  il  ne  s'accorde  pas  bien  avec  aller.^" 

Dois-je  pas  h  man  Pere  avant  qu'd  ma  Maislresse.     v.  342. 
II   fait  la  mesme   faute   qu'auparavant,   it   devoit   determiner   ce  qu'il 
devoit.'" 

Je  rendray  mon  sant/  pur  comme  je  I'av  receii.    v.  344. 
L'Observateur  n'a  pas  bien  repris  cet  endroit,  car  metaphor iquement  le 
sang  qui  a  este  receu  des  ayeux,  est  souille  par  les  mauvaiscs  actions.     El 
ce  vers  est  fort  beau.'*° 

ACTE  II 
SCENE    PREMIERE 

(Je  I'avoue  entre  nous),  quand  je  luy  fis  I'affront,    v.  351. 
II  n'a  peu  dire,  je  luy  fis,  car  Taction  vient  d'estre  faitte,  il  falloit  dire 
quand  je  luy  ay  fait,  puis  qu'il  ne  s'estoit  point  passe  de  nuit  entre  deux.'^' 

"•  Scud*ry;     J-nmcrciis  auUnt  dire,  »lliin.  mnyincsmf.  «  puis  qu'il  faut  mourir:     cEtic  ciclamaiion 
•oint  dc  tens.     The  veni  remained  unchaued. 
'■■  See  pncediag  note. 


Ce  grand  courage,  grandeur  de  foffense,  grand  crime 

et  quelque  grand  qu'il  fust.     v.  354,  358,  366,  367. 
L'Observateur  est  Irop   rigoureux   de   reprcndre   ces   repetitions,   dont 
la  premiere  n'est  pas  considerable,  estant  esloignee  de  cinq  vers,  et  en  la 
seconde    la    repetition   de  quelque  grand   qu'il  soit    (sic),    est    entierement 
necessaire,  et  a  mesnie  <le  la  grace.'" 

Qui  passeni  le  commun  des  satisfactions,     v.  360. 
Cette  fa^on  de  parler  est  des  plus  basses,  et  peu  FraiiQoise.'" 
(Pour  Ic  faire  abolir)  soitt  plus  que  suffisans.    v,  368. 
L'Observateur  I'a  bien  repris,  non  pas  en  ce  qu'il  dit  que  cette  fagon 
de   parler   ne   signifie   rien,   car  elle   est   aisement   entendue,   mais   en   ce 
qu'elle  est  ba.sse."* 

SCENE    SECONDE 

Sgais-tu  que  ce  lieiUard  fut  la  mesme  verlu. 
La  faillance  el  fkonnettr  de  son  temps,  le  s(ais-tu?    v.  399-400. 
On  ne  doit  [wrler  ainsi  que  d'nn  bomrae  mort,  car  D.  Diegiie  estant 
vivant  son  fils  devoit  croire  qu'il  estoit  encore  la  vertu  et  I'honneur  de 
son  temps,  et  il  devoit  dire,  est  la  mesme  vertu,  etc."" 

Le  Comte  respond,  peut-estre  (v.  401),  mais  c'est  mal  respondu;  car 
absolument  on  doit  sqavoir  ou  non  quelque  chose.'" 

Cette  ardeur  que  dans  les  yeu.v  jc  parte 
Sgais-tu  que  c'est  son  sang?  v.  401-402 

Une  ardeur  ne  pent  estre  appelee  sang,  par  nietaphore  ny  aulrenient."^ 


A  qitatre  pas  d'icy  je  le  le  fay  sqavoir. 
Apres  avoir  dit  ces  mots,  le  grand  di.scour; 
de  la  Scene  est  hors  de  saison."* 


V.  403 
qui  suit  jusques 


SCENE   TROISIESME 


FAle  a  fait  Irop  de  bruit  pour  nc  pas  s'accordcr.    v.  463. 
L'Observateur  a  mal   repris   cet  endroit,   car   on   dit   s'accordcr   pour 
estre  accordi."' 
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LES  SENTIMENTS 

El  de  ma  part  mon  ame,  (a  tes  ennuis  sensible, 
Pour  en  tarir  la  source  y  fera  I'impossible).     v.  465-466. 
Ceia  est   mal   (lit,  mais    pour,  fera    I'impossible,  I'Observateur  I'a   mal 

repris,  car  I'usage  a  receu  faire  I' im possible,  pour  dire  faire  toui  ce  qui 

est  possible."' 

Les  liommes  vaienreux  le  sont  du  premier  coup.     v.  483. 
L'Observateur  n'a  pas  eu  sujet  de  reprendre,  la  bassesse  du  vers  ny 
la  phrase  du  premier  coup,  mais  tl  le  devoit  reprendre  comme  impropre 
en  ce  lieu,  puis  qu'il  se  dit  d'une  action,  et  non  tl'une  habitude."' 

Lcs  affronts  li  I'honneur  nc  se  repareni  point,     v,  468. 
On  dit  bien  faire  affront  A  qnclquun.  mais  non  pas  faire  affront  d  I'hon- 
neur de  quelqu'un.^" 

(S'il  ne  m'obeit  point),  quel  comble  a  tnon  einiuy.    v.  487. 
Cette  phrase  n'est  pas  Fran(;oise."* 

SCENE   CINQUIESME 

Vous  laisses  choir  aitisi  ce  glorieux  courage,    v.  521. 
Centre  I'opinion  de  I'Observateur.  ce  mot  de  choir  n'est  point  si  fort 
impropre  en  ce  lieu  qu'il  ne  se  puisse   supporter.     Ccluy  d'abbatre  eust 
cste  sans  doute  meilleur.  et  plus  dans  Tusage."* 

Si  dessous  sa  valcitr  ce  grand  guerricr  Sabbat,    v.  532. 
L'Observateur  a  mal  repris  s'ahbat,  et  il  n'y  a  point  d'equivoque  vitieuse 
avec  Sabat.     Mais  i!  devoit  retnarqucr  qu'il  falloit  dire  est  abattu  et  non 
pas  s'abbat."' 

(Le  Portugal  se  rendre).  et  srs  nobles  journecs. 

Porter  delA  les  Mers  ses  hautes  destinies.  v.  541-542. 

L'Observateur  a  bien  repris  ses  nobles  journees.     Car  on  ne  dit  point 

lcs  journies  d'un  liotnme.  pour  exprimer  les  combats  qu'il  a  faits,  mais 

on  dit  bien,  la  journde  d'un  lei  lieu,  pour  dire  la  bataille  qui  s'y  est  donnee. 

Et  il  devoit  encore  adjouster  que  de  nobles  journees  qui  portent  de  hautes 

croil  «Itn  nlui  du  Cid.     lo  accordanca  wilh  the  Acadam/'a  criticijio,  Comeille  changed  the  fint  phrase 
to:     Et  Ik  idi'i  qui  BHXi  iKtr. 

»•  Not  ctiticind  by  Scudiry.     Coroeille  changed  the  vene  to:     De  »  marltis  affrinli  h  »  riparinl 

»  Not  criticiied  by  Scud^r;-.     Verjc  rcTiia[ned  unchanEed, 

"■  Scodfry;     Pure  choir  un  courage.  n'Ht  pas  pcaproment  (larler.     Verse  remaiaeil  uachangnd. 

dinert  ibatu,  el  non  pas  B'abat.     Another  cose  of  inadvertangc  on  the  nart  of  Ihe  Adademv's committee 
Vane  nrnained  nnchanged. 
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destinees  au  deli  des  Mers,  font  une  confusion  de  belles  paroles,  qui  n'ont 
aucun  sens  raisonnable.^** 

( Au  milieu  de  I'Afrique)  arborer  ses  lauriers.    v.  543. 

Est  bien  repris  par  I'Obsenateur,  pource  que  Ton  ne  pent  pas  dire, 
arborer  un  arbre.  Le  mot  d'arborer  ne  se  prend  que  pour  des  choses 
que  Ton  plante  figurement  en  faqon  d'arbres,  comme  des  estandars.^^' 

Mais  Madame  voyez  ok  vous  portez  son  bras,    v.  547. 
Cette  faQon  de  parler  est  si  bardie  qu'elle  en  est  obscure.^'* 

Je  veux  que  ce  combat  demeure  pour  certain,    v.  551. 

Outre  que  cette  phrase  est  basse,  elle  est  mauvaise,  et  I'Autheur  n'ex- 
prime  pas  bien  par  la,  je  veux  que  ce  combat  se  soit  fait}^^ 

Votre  esprit  va-t-il  point  bien  ziste  pour  sa  main.    v.  552. 
Cette  pointe  est  mauvaise.**® 

Que  veuX'tuf    je  suis  folle  et  mon  esprit  s'esgare. 

Mais  c^est  le  moindre  mal  que  f  Amour  me  prepare,    v.  553-554. 

II  y  a  de  la  contradiction,  dans  le  sens  de  ces  vers:  car  comment 
TAmour  luy  peut  il  preparer  un  mal  qu'elle  sent  desja.  Elle  pouvoit  bien 
dire,  c'est  un  petit  mal  a  comparaison  de  ceux  que  V Amour  me  prepare.^*^ 

SCENE   SIXIESME 

Je  fay  de  vostre  part  long  temps  entretenu.    v.  559. 

On  dit  bien  je  luy  ay  parte  de  vostre  part,  ou  bien  je  Vay  entretenu  de 
ce  que  vous  m'az'es  commande  de  luy  dire  de  vostre  part,  mais  on  ne  peut 
dire,  jc  Vay  entretenu  de  vostre  part}*^ 

On  I'a  pris  tout  boUillant  encor  de  sa  querelle.    v.  574. 

On  ne  peut  dire,  boiiillant  d'une  querelle,  comme  on  dit,  boUillant  de 
colere.^*^ 

J'obeis  et  me  tats,  mais  de  grace  encor,  Sire. 

Deux  mots  en  sa  deffence.  v.  581-582. 

Apres  avoir   dit  j'obeis  et  me  tats,   il  ne   devoit   point   continuer   de 

"•Scud^ry:  II  falloit  dire  ses  grands  exploits,  car  ses  nobles  journces  ne  discnt  rien  qui  vaille.  The 
verses  remained  unchanged. 

wScudiry:  Le  mot  d'arborer"  ort  bon  pour  cs  Estandars,  ne  vaut  rien  pour  les  arbres.  il  falloit  y 
mettre  planter.     Corneille  changed  the  verse  to:     Du  sang  des  Africains  arroser  ses  lauriers. 

>*•  Not  criticized  by  Scud6ry.     Verse  remained  unchanged. 

"•  Not  criticized  by  Scud6ry.  Corneille  changed  the  verse  to:  Eh  bien  ils  se  hattront,  puisque  vous 
t  voulez. 

1^  Not  criticized  by  Scud^ry.     Corneille  substituted:     Mais  Rodrigue  ira-l-il  si  loin  que  vous  allez 

>«>  Not  criticized  by  Scud^ry.  Corneille  substituted  for  the  second  verse:  Tu  lois  par  Id  quels  maux 
et  amour  me  prepare. 

**>  Not  criticized  by  Scud6ry.     Verse  remained  unchanged. 

•**  Not  criticized  by  Scudory.     Verse  remained  unchanged. 


//  trouvc  en  son  di-^uir  itn  peu  trap  dc  rigueur, 
Et  vous  obeiroit  s'il  avoit  mains  de  coeur.    v.  587-588. 
D.  Sanche  peclie  fort  contre  le  jugement  en  cet  endroit,  closer  dire  au 
Roy  que  le  Comte  trouve  trop  de  rigueur,  a  luy  rendre  le  respect  qu'il  luy 
doit,  et  encore  plus  (|uancl  il  adjouste  qu'il  y  auroit  de  b  laschete  a  luy 
obeir."' 

Commanded  qui-  sun  bras  nourry  dans  les  aUarmes.    v.  589. 
On   ne  jieut  iHre,   uii   bras  nourry  dans  les  allarmes,  et  il   a   mal  pris 
en  ce  lieu  la  partie  pour  !e  tout.'" 

Vous  perdes  le  respect,  mats  je  pardonne  h  I'aage. 
Et  j'estime  tardeur  en  un  jeune  courage.  v,  593-594 

Le  Roy  estime  sans  raison  cette  ardeur,  qui  fait  perdre  le  respect  a 
D.  Sanche ;  c'estoit  beaiicoup  de  lu)     irdonner.'" 

A  quclques  senlimens  que  son  0<^^ueU  m'oblige, 
Sa  perte  m'affoiblit,  et  son  trespas  ft.'afflige.         v.  645-646. 
Toutes  les  parties  de  ce  raisonnement  sont  mal  rangees,  car  il  falloit 

dire,  a  quelques  ressentiment  |sic]  que  son  orgveii  in'ail  oblige,  son  trespas 

tn'afflige,  d  cause  que  sa  perte  m'affoiblit}" 

SCENE  SEPTiESME  (huitieme) 
Par  cette  triste  bauche  elle  empruntoit  ma  voix,  etc.    v.  680  ff. 
Chimene  paroist  trop  subtile  en  tout  cet  endroit,  pour  une  affligec."' 

May  dont  les  longs  travaux  ont  acquis  tani  de  gloire. 
May  que  jadis  par  taut  a  suyvi  la  victoire.     v.  701-702. 
D,  Diegue  devoit  exprimer  ses  sentimens  devant  son  Roy  avec  phis  de 
modestie.'" 

>*  Not  oitidnd  by  ScurUry.     Versa  reniain  uachsnged. 

"■  Not  criticiied  by  Scudfty.     Corneille  aabitiluted;     d  a  mol  seul,  (or:     conirc  cc  mal, 

■**  Not  criticLEed  by  Scud^ry.     Venet  nmoin  unctuneed. 

■o  Not  critidled  by  Scudtry.     Vei»  niosined  unchanged. 

>■  Not  crltid»d  by  Scudtry.     Comenie  mbniiuted  ixcHJr,  for:     utimt,  in  tbe  Hcond  vcnc. 

!•  Not  critjdied  by  Scud*ty.  Veim  ftnmiu  unchanged.  In  l»ter  editions  thoy  »re  tbe  \at%  veatt  ol 
Scans  Vtl  vhich  begins  with  ttu  eatnoce  of  Don  Atonse.  v.  630. 

»  Not  criticised  by  Scud«iy.  Academy's  criticism  without  eSsct.  except  possibly  in  the  last  four 
rases  (M3-W«)  which  were  rewiitMo.  removiog:  Lc  loliU  q»i  eoil  loU  hi  toil  titn  sons  Itt  ciiux,  Q^i 
•nu  puiist  taytr  ■■  satt  >>  prfatnx.  \ 

^^         "i  Not  criticised  by  Scudfry.     Verses  remsined  uachsoged. 

k  J 
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L'oryueil  dans  vostre  Cour  I'a  fait  presque  a  vos  yeux, 

Et  soiiitle  sans  respect  I'hontteur  dc  ma  vieillesse.    v.  708-709. 
II  falloit  dire,  et  a  soUille,  car  /"o  fait,  ne  peut  pas  regir,  soUUle.'" 
Du  crime  gloricux  qui  cause  nos  debals. 
Sire,  j'en  suis  la  teste,  il  n'en  est  que  le  bras.       v.  723-724. 
On  pent  bien  donncr  une  teste  et  des  bras  k  quelques  corps  figures, 
comme  par  exemple  a  une  armee,  mats  non  pas  a  des  actions,  conime  des 
crimes,  qui  ne  peuvenl  avoir  ny  testes  ny  bras.'" 

El  loin  de  murmurer  d'un  injuste  decret, 

Mourant  sans  des-honneur  je  mourray  sans  regret,    v.  731-732. 
II  offense  le  Roy  le  croyanl  capable  de  faire  un  decret  injuste,  mais  il 
pouvoit  dire,  loin  d'acctiscr  d'injusticc  le  decret  de  ma  mart."* 

(II  est  juslc,  grand  Roi),  qu'un  meurtrier  perisse.    v.  738. 
Ce  mot  de  meurtrier,  qu'il  repetc  souvent.  le  faisant  de  trews  sillabes, 
n'est  que  de  deux."* 

ACTE   III 
SCENE   PREMIERE 

Elvire.     Jamais  wn  meurtrier  en  fit-il  son  refuge? 

Rodrigue.  Jatnais  un  meurtrier  s'offrit-il  a  son  Jugef  v.  749-750. 
Soil  que  Rodrigue  veuiJle  consentir  au  sens  d'Elvire,  soit  qu'il  y  veuille 
contrarier,  il  y  a  grande  obscurite  en  ce  vers,  et  i!  semble  qii'il  conviendroil 
mieux  ail  discoiirs  d'Elvire  qii'au  sieii.''" 

SCENE  SECONDE 

Employes  won  espie  a  punir  le  coupable. 
Employes  mon  amour  d  venger  cette  mart.  v.  77%-779. 

La  bien  seance  eust  este  mieux  observee,  s'il  se  fust  mis  en  devoir  de 
venger  Chimene,  sans  luy  en  demander  )a  permission."^' 

SCENE  TROISIEME 

Pleures  pleures  mes  yeux,  etc.  (v.  799-802),  Cet  endroit  n'est  pas 
bien  repris  par  I'Observateur ;  car  cette  frase  fondez  vous  en  eau,  ne  donne 
aucune  vilaine  idee  comme  il  dit.  II  eust  este  mieux  4  la  verite  de  dire, 
fondez  z'ous  en  lannes.    Et  a  bien  considerer  ce  qui  suit,  encore  qu'il  semble 

LCiiKd  by  Scai 

■X  Mot  cnticiud  by  Scudtry.  Comei[Ie  id 
»  Not  cricicised  by  Scud^.  Vens  nnui 
<•*  Not  critidted  by  Scudiry.     CtHDeillc 


Si  je  pleure  ma  perte  el  la  main  qui  fa  faite.    v.  806. 
On  ne  peul  dire,  la  main  qui  a  fail  la  perte,  pour  dire,  la  main  qui  fo 
cattsie;  car  c'est  Chimene  qui  a  fait  la  perte,  et  non  pas  la  main  de  Rod- 
rigue.    Ce  n'esl  pas  bien  dit  aiissi,  jc  pleure  la  iiiatn  pour  dire,  je  pleure  de 
ce  que  c'est  cetle  main  qui  a  fait  le  tna/.'"" 

(Mais)  en  ce  dur  combat  de  colcre  et  de  flame.         v.  817. 
Flame  en  ce  lieu  est  trop  vague  pour  designer  I'amour,  I'opposant  i 
colere,  ou  il  y  a  du  feu  aussi  bien  qu'en  ramour."" 

//  deschire  man  ccvur  sans  partager  tnon  ame.  v.  818. 

L'Observateur  I'a  bien  repris,  car  cela  ne  vent  dire  sinon,  il  dechire 
mon  cveur  sails  le  deckirer}"^ 

(Et)  quay  que  mon  amour  ail  sur  moy  de  pouvotr.    v.  819. 
Cette  fagon  de  parler  n'est  pas  Fran(;oi5e;  il  falloit  dire,  quelque  pouvoir 
que  mon  amour  ail  sur  mov.'"^ 

Rodrigue  m'est  bien  clier.  son  interest  m'affUge.     v.  822. 
Ce  mot,  interest,  estant  commun  au  bien  et  au  mal,  ne  s'accorde  pas 
justement  avec  afflige,  qui  n'est  que  pour  le  mal.    I!  falloit  dire,  son  interest 
me  louche,  oh  (sic)  sa  peine  m'afflige."* 

Mon  cceur  prend  son  party,  tnais  contre  leur  effort. 
Je  scay  que  je  suis  fille  et  que  mon  pere  est  mart,    v,  823-824. 
C'est  mal  parler  de  dire,  contre  leur  effort  je  scay  que  je  suis  fille,  pour 
dire,  j'oppose  h  leur  effort  la  consideration  que  je  suis  fille,  et  que  mon 
pere  est  mort."' 

(Vous  avez  vu  le  Roi) ;  n'en  presses  point  d'effecl.    v.  840. 
II  falloit  dire,  I'effect.'" 

™  ScacUry:  C«s  quntre  vent,  quo  ran  a  trauvez  Ei  be^oi.  ae  tout  pouTttmt  qu'une  hapoloiirda: 
car  premieranicat  cca  ycui  (□ndm.  dooncnt  une  vilnine  idie  i>  toiu  lu  apriCi  delicaU.  On  dit  bim  fondn 
ED  Urmai.  nuis  on  ne  dit  poini  fandre  1«  yunl.     Dg  pliu,  on  ftppelle  bi«n  une  Mcitnne  ta  moitit  de  n 


»  NM  mticiied  by  Scudiry. 

Comcille  changed  the  verae 

0-.  Sf;«wP«i.*oIr 

"•  NM  CTitici«d  by  Scudity, 

"amdify:     Ce  ««  n'«l  = 

IT  la  partie  oil  reiideat  lea  pa* 

1"  Not  eriticited  by  Scndfry. 

1"  Not  eriliciied  by  SnidSrj-. 

Vctw  reinained  unchanged. 

"  Not  ciiticJKd  by  Saiitn: 

or:     CDnUri.  iothefir 

Mcoodto:     Ji  xaii  CI  ,Ht  je  1 

is,  Il  tai  ■»*  ptri  tsl  merl. 

>■  Not  triticiied  by  ScHd*ry. 

Murtr-Uveaui  gives  the  re 

adiriE  Vlfa  withoat 

t  rene  and  cbangad  i 

■■  Not  <:ntiGii«d  by  Scod^ry.     Murty-tdveaui  gives  the  reading  I'ifa  without  variant  or  note.  I 
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Quay  i'auray  veu  mourir 
Elle  avoit  dit  auparavant  (v. 
sur  le  lieu."" 


I  pere  entre  mes  bras?    v.  831. 

I  qu'il  estoit  mort,  quand  elle  arriva 


SCENE   QUATRIESME 

Saules-vous  dii  plaisir  de  m'empescher  de  vivre.     v.  850. 
Cette  pbrase  empescher  de  vivre,  est  trop  foible  pour  dire,  de  me  faire 
mourir,  principalement  en  luy  presentant  son  espee,  afin  qu'elle  le  lue."' 
Quay  du  sang  de  mon  pere  encor  toute  trempief    v.  858. 
L'Observateur  est  Irop   rigoureux  de   reprendre  ce  vers,  a  cause  du 
semblable  qui  est  en  un  autre  lieu ;  ce  n'est  point  steriiite,  si  Ton  n'en  vcut 
accuser  Homere  et  Virgile,  qui  repetent  plusieurs  fois  de  mesmes  vers."* 

(Je  fais  ce  que  tu  veux,  mais)  sans  quitter  I'envie.    v.  869. 
L'Observateur    ne    devoit    point    reprendre    cette    frase    qui    se    peut 
souffrir.'" 

(Je  te  le  dis  encore),  el  veux  tant  que  j'expire.    v,  893. 
Cela  n'est  pas  Francois  pour  dire,  jusqu'a  tant  que  j'expire."^ 

(Je  ne  te  puis  blasmer)   d'avoir  fuy  I'infamie.     v.  906. 
Fuy  est  de  deux  syllabes,'" 

(Mais  il  me  faut  te  perdre  apres  I'avoir)  perdu; 
(Et  pour  mieux  tourmenter  mon  esprit)  esperdu.      v.  923-924. 
Perdu  et  esperdu  ne  peuvent  rimer,  a  cause  que  I'un  est  le  simple,  et 
I'autre  le  compose.'^' 

Aux  traits  de  ton  amour  ny  de  ton  desespoir.     v.  956. 
Ce  vers  est  beau,  et  a  este  raal  repris  par  I'Observateur  et  fffets.  au 
iieu  de  traits  ny  seroit  pas  bien  comme  il  pense.'" 

fa  je  tie  te  hay  point.    Rod.     Tu  le  dots.    v.  963. 
Ces  termes  tu  le  dots  sont  equivoques;  on  pourroit  entendre,  tu  dois  ne 
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™  ScudJry:     Ce  mot  d 
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■un  «t«  bien  plui  noble. 
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remained 
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le  point  bayr.  toutefois  la  passion  est  si  belle  en  cet  endroit,  que  I'esprit 
!  porte  de  luy  mesme  au  sens  de  i'Autheur.'" 

Maigr^  des  feu.r  si  beaux,  qui  rompenl  ma  colere.    v.  981. 
II  passe  mal  d'une  melaphore  en  une  autre,   et  ce  verbe  rompre  ne 
la'accommode  pas  avec  feux}''' 

Vigueur,  vainqueur  (v.  1010-lOU),  trompeur  et  peur.  v.  1015-1016 
L'Observateur  a  tort  d'accuser  ces  rimes  d'estre  fausses.    II  vouloit  dire 
seuiement  qu'elies  sont  trop  proches  les  ones  des  autres,  ce  qui  n'est  pas 
considerable.'" 

SCENE   CINQUIESME 

(Ma  crainte  est  dissipee.  et)  mes  ennuis  cesses,    v.  1024. 
L'Observateur  a  mal  repris  cet  endroit;  cesses  est  bien  dit  en  Poeme 
pour  appaises  ou  finis.''''' 

SCENE  SIXIESME 

Oit  fnt  jadis  iaffroni,  (que  ton  courage  efface),    v.  1038. 
L'Observateur  a  bien  repris  en  ce  lieu  le  mot  de  jadis,  qui  marque  un 
temps  trop  esloigne."' 

L'avtour  n'est  qu'un  plaisir,  et  I'honneur  un  devoir,     v.  1059. 
Qu'estant  sarly  de  vous.  je  ne  pouvois  pas  mains,    v.  1039-1040. 
II  prend  hors  de  propos  les  Cieux  &  tesmoins,  en  ce  lieu.*'* 

L'amour  n'est  qu'un  plaisir.  et  I'honneur  un  dei'oir.    v.  1059. 
II  falloit  dire  l'amour  n'est  qu'un  plaisir,  I'honneur  est  un  devoir,  car 
H^est  que  icy  ne  regit  pas  un  dei'oir;  Autrement  il  sembleroit  que  centre  son 
intention  il  les  voulust  mespriser  I'un  et  I'autre."" 

Et  vous  m'oses  pousser  iJ  la  honte  du  change,     v.  1062. 
Ce  n'est  point  bien  parler,  pour  dire  vous  me  conseiliis  de  changer;  on 
ne  dit  point  pousser  d  la  konte."^ 

"'  Not  criticizEd  by  Scud^ry.     Vene  nmaiacd  uachanged. 

m  Not  eriticUcd  by  ScudSry.     Corneille  substiluled  IroHblnl.  fur:     rompinl. 

ii  pni.     Conwille  made  alight  cbaugfls  in  Ihe  5ni  two  venea  hut  left  the  rhymss  uachaoged. 
inseadoy:     Ce  jadis  ne  vaut  rien  du  tout  en  ce 
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La  flotte  (qu'on  craignoit,  dans  ce  grand  fleuve  entree) 
Vient  surprendre  la  fUle  (et  piller  la  contree).    v.  1073-1074. 
II  falloit  dire  vient  pour  surprendre.  pour  ce  que  celuy  qui  parle  est 

dans  la  ville,  et  est  asseure,  qu'il  ne  sera  point  surpris,  puis  qu'il  sgait  I'en- 

treprise,  sans  estre  d'intelligence  avec  les  ennemis.'" 

(La  cour  est  en  desordre),  et  le  pevpte  en  alarmes.    v.  1077. 
II  falloit  dire  en  ahrme  au  singulier."" 

Venoient  m'offrir  leur  lie  a  venger  ma  querelle.     v.  1082. 
II  eust  este  bon  de  dire.     Venoient  s'offrir  a  venger  ma  querelle,  mais 
disant:  Venoient  m'offrir  leur  vie.  II  falloit  dire  pour  venger  ma  querelle.^" 

ACTE  II II 

SCENE  TS0I5IESHE 

(Qu'il  devienne)  I'effroy  de  Grenade,  et  Tolede.  v.  1226, 
II  falloit  repeter  le  de  et  dire  de  Grenade  et  de  Tolede.^" 

(Que  Votre  Majeste,  Sire),  espargne  nta  honte.  v.  1229. 
Cela  ne  signifie  rien,  car  honte  n'est  pas  bien  pour  pudeur  ou  modestie.*" 

Et  le  sang  qui  m'anime,  (et  I'air  que  je  respire),    v.  1234. 
L'Observateur  n'a  pas  bien  repris  cet  endroit,  puisque  tous  les  Poetes 
ont  use  de  cette  fagon  de  parler,  qui  est  belle.^*' 

Sollicita  man  ame  encore  tottte  troMie.  v.   1246. 

SolUcita  mon  ame  seulement  n'est  pas  asses  dire.     II  falloit  adjouster 
de  quoy  elle  avoit  este  sollicitee."* 

(Le  peri!  approchoit)  :  leur  brigade  estoit  preste.    v.  1249. 

Contre  I'advis  de  I'Observateur,  le  mot  de  brigade  se  peut  prendre  pour 

un  plus  grand  nombre  que  de  cinq  cens.    11  est  vray  qu'en  terme  de  guerre, 

on  n'appelle  brigade,  que  ce  qui  est  pris  d'un  plus  grand  corps,  et  quelquefois 

on  peut  appeller  brigade  la  moitie  d'une  armee  que  Ton  detache  pour  quelque 


«  Not  dfitkiMd  by  Scuciiry. 
V  Not  cntidud  by  Scadtty. 
•urilU. 

Corneille  ^etILi^<^d  tbe  pIurnT, 
Coraeille  changed  the  vene  to:     Si  vt 

"  Not  crilici.«l  by  Scudfry. 

Cornoille  chanttrd  the  verse  to:     Qu'il 

■  Not  criticiMd  by  ScudSry. 
"  ScudSry:     L-Aulheur  n'est 

lur  mtBDc  d*est»  ammf,  pai  lea 
terme  de  TAn)  que  le  veiQuIe.     V 

t^miiiJi^Uch.'^ld."'"'  ^  '""■  ' 

<••  Not  criticiiecj  by  ScuiJ^ry, 

The  Academy's  entieism  brought  no  ch 
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effect,  mais  en  tenne  de  Poesie  on  prend  brujadc  i>our  troiippc  tie  quelque 
fagon  que  ce  soit."" 

Et  parestre  it  la  Cour  cut  hacarde  tna  teste    v.  1230. 
It  falloit  dire  c'eust  esti  hasarder  ma  teste:  car  on  ne  peut  faire  un 
substantif  dc  parestre,  pour  regir  eust  kazardi."" 

(Tant,  a  nous  voir)  marcher  en  si  ban  equipage    v.  1261. 
L'Observateur  a  eu  raison  de  dire  qu'il  eust  este  niieux  de  mettre  en 
ban  ordre,  qu'en  bon  equipage,  car  its  alloient  au  combat,  et  noii  pas  en 
voyage.    Mais  il  a  tort  de  dire  que  le  mot  d'equipage  soit  vilain.'*' 

J'en  cache  les  deux  tiers  aiissi  tost  qu'arrii-ee.     v.  1263. 
Cette  fa(;on  dc  parler  n'cst  pas  Frangoise.    II  falloit  dire  aiissi-tnsl  qu'ils 
furent  arrives  ou  Us  furetit  caches,  aussi-tost  qu' arrives}" 

Les  autres  au  signal  dc  nos  7'aisscaux  respondent,    v.  1285. 
Ce  vers  est  si  mal  range,  qu'on  ne  sijait  si  c'est  Ic  sig}ial  dcs  "<aisscaux 
ou  si  des  vaissea%ix  on  respond  au  signal."^ 

(Leur  courage  renait),  ct  Icurs  terrcurs  s'oublient.    v.  1294. 
L'Observateur   n'a   pas   plus   de   raison    de   condamner  s'oublient   que 
s'accorder,  [see  above,  p.  87],  comme  il  a  este  remarque  anparavant.'"' 

Restablit  leur  desordre,  (et  leur  rend  leur  vertu).     v.  1296. 
On  ne  dit  point  restablir  le  desordre,  mais  bien  restablir  Vordre}'"' 
Nous  laissent  pour  Adieux  des  cris  espouvantabtcs.    v.  1314. 
On  ne  dit  point  taisser  un  Adieu,  ny  laisser  des  cris,  mais  bien  dire 
Adieu,  et  jetter  des  cris;  outre  que  les  vaincus  ne  disent  jamais  Adieu  aux 
vainqueurs."" 

SCENE    QUATRIESME 

Contrefaites  le  trisle.  v.  1337. 

L'Observateur  n'a  pas  eu  raison  de  reprendre  cette  faqon  de  parler, 

■Scudcry:     Cinq  c«nj  hammei  est  un  tr-ip  ETand  nambre,  pour  ne  ruppeller  que  brinadc:     il  y  a 
■  Not  criticiieii  by  Scudiry.     Comeillc  changed  the  vme  V>:     Mr  woMraxI  »  /o  ramr,  ]i  liiuardoii 


■■  Not  criticiied  by  Scudfry.     CorneUle  lubiHtuted:    Lis  nSlrts.  i  ai  nil 
■<  Cola  ne  v>iit  Hen:     an  doit  din  iiniiiKnt.  cesient.  oa  ae  diuipent:    cai 

<«  Kot  criticiud  by  Scudiry.     Corneille  sabiututed  artilt.  tor:    rilaUU. 
by  ScBdity.     Camsille  lobitituted:     pouimU  Juiquii  au 


I 
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qui  est  en  usage,  mais  il  est  vray  qu'elle  est  basse  dans  la  bouche  du  Roy.**^ 

au  milieu  des  lauriers 

L'Observateur  n'a  pas  eu  sujet  de  blasmer  TAutheur  d'avoir  parle 
huit  ou  dix  fois  de  lauriers,  dans  un  Poeme  de  si  longue  estendue.^'® 

SCENE   CINQUIESME 

Si  de  nos  cnncmis  Rodrigue  a  le  dessus. 

II  est  mort  d  nos  yeiix  des  coups  qu'il  a  regeus,    v.  1339-1340. 

Quand  un  homme  est  uiort,  on  ne  peut  dire  qu'il  a  le  dessus  des  ennemis, 
mais  bien  il  a  eu}^^ 

(Tu  le  possederas),  repretts  ton  allegresse.    v.  1349. 

Le  Roy  proposeroit  mal  a  propos  a  Qiimene,  qu'elle  reprist  son  allegresse, 
si  elle  n'avoit  point  fait  parestre  plus  d'amour  pour  Rodrigue,  que  de 
ressentiment  pour  la  mort  de  son  Pere.^°° 

Sire,  ostez  ces  faveurs  qui  terniroient  sa  gloire.    v.  1421. 

Cela  n'est  pas  bien  dit  pour  signifier,  ne  luy  faites  point  de  ces  faveurs 
qui  terniroient  sa  gloire;  car  on  ne  peut  dire  oster  des  faveurs  que  celles 
que  peut  donner  ou  oster  une  maistresse,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  ainsi  que 
s'entendent  les  faveurs  en  ce  lieu.' 
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ACTE   V 
SCENE    PREMIERE 

Mon  amour  vous  le  doit  et  mon  coeur  qui  soupire, 

N'ose  sans  vostre  adveu,  sortir  de  vostre  Empire,    v.  1469-1470. 

Cette  expression  qui  soupire,  est  imparfaitte.  II  falloit  dire  qui  soupire 
pour  vous,  et  par  le  second  vers  il  semble  qu'il  demande  plustost  permission 
de  changer  d'amour  que  de  mourir.^®^ 

"^Scud6ry:  Ce  mot  de  contrefaites  est  trop  bas  pour  la  Poesie,  on  doit  dire,  feiRnes  d'cstre  triste, 
etc.     Comeille  substituted:     Montrez  un  ail  plus  triste. 

•*•  Scudery  cited  nine  verses  containing  the  word  laurier  in  order  to  show:  corame  c^t  Autheur  est 
sterile.  The  verses  are  32.  202,  240,  390,  413,  543,  1196,  1372  and  1674.  Other  expressions  were  sub- 
stituted in  verses  413  and  1674. 

!••  Not  criticized  by  Scudery.     Verse  remained  unchanged. 

*■  Not  criticized  by  Scudery.  Corneille  changed  the  verse  to:  Calme  cette  douleur  qui  pour  lui 
s'intiresse. 

**  Not  criticized  by  Scudery.  Corneille  substituted:  De  pareilles  faveurs,  terniroient  trop  sa  gloire. 
Scudery  criticized  verse  1447:  Sortir  d'une  bataille,  et  combattre  a  Vinstant;  Tout  de  mesme,  ce  combat 
des  Mores  fait  de  nuict,  n'estoit  point  une  bataille.  For  some  reason  the  Academy  overlooked  this  criti- 
cism; perhaps  because  it  was  out  of  the  regular  order  coming  after  the  remark  on  verse  1261.  Verse 
remained  unchanged. 

*•*  Not  criticized  by  Scudery.     Comeille  changed  the  verses  to: 
Cet  immuable  amour  qui  sous  vos  lois  m'engage 
N'ose  accepter  ma  mort  sans  vous  en  faire  hommage. 


Va  combatire  Don  Sanckc  el  des-ja  desespere.    v.  1478, 
II  eust  este  plus  a  propos  d'adjouster  a  desespere,  ou  de  la  iiictoire,  ou 
de  vaincre,  car  le  mot  desespere  seul  semble  ne  dire  pas  assez  tout  seul.*"' 

Quand  mon  honneur  y  va,  (rien  ne  m'est  precieux).    v.  1528. 
Cette  frase  a  des-ja  este  reprise;  W  falloit  dire  quand  il  y  va  dc  ttwti 


SCENE   SECONDE 

Mon  cceur  ne  peut  obtenir  dessus  mon  sentiment,    v.  1579. 
Cela  est  mal   dit  pour  exprimer,   mon  cceur  ne  peut  obtenir  de  luy 
mesme.      Car  il  distingue   le   cceur  du    sentiment,   qui    en   ce    lieu   nv   sont 
qii'une  mesme  chose.-"" 

SCENE    TROISIESME 

Que  ce  jeune  Seigneur  endosse  le  liarnois.    v.  1620. 
L'Observateur  ne  devoit  point  reprendre  cette  frase,  qui  n'est  point  hors 
d'usage,  comme  les  terraes  qu'il  allegue."" 

Puisse  I'authoriser  a  parestre  appaisee.    v.  1626. 
Ce  vers  ne  signifie  pas  bien,  puisse  luy  donner  lieu  de  s'appaiser,  sans 
qtt'U  y  aille  de  son  honneur.'"'' 

Et  mes  plus  doux  souhaits  sont  pleins  d'un  repenfir.    v.  1648. 
II  falloit  mettre  plustot  pleins  de  repenlir,  car  le  mot  de  pleins  ne 
s'accordc  pas  avec  un  et  puis  le  repentir  n'est  pas  dans  les  souhaits,  mais 
il  peut  suivre  les  souhaits.     II  falloit  dire  sont  suivis  de  repentir}"' 

Mon  devoir  est  trap  fort  et  ma  perte  trap  grande, 
Et  ce  n'est  pas  asses  pour  leur  faire  la  toy.    v.  1678-1679. 
On  peul  bien  dire  faire  la  toy  A  un  dez'oir,  pour  dire  le  surmonter,  mais 
non  pas  ci  une  perte}"* 

Et  le  Ciel  ennuye  de  vous  estre  si  doicr,     v.  1695. 
Cela  dit  trop  pour  une  personue,  dont  on  a  tu6  le  pere  le  jour  pre- 
cedent.'" 
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(Non  qu'une  folle  ardeur)  de  son  coste  me  panche,    v.  1701. 
II  falloit  dire  me  face  pancher;  ce  verbe  n'est  point  actif,  mais  neutre.-" 

Madame,  A  vos  genoux  fapporte  cette  espee.    v.  1705. 

On  peut  bien  apporter  une  espee  aux  pieds  de  quelqu'um,  mais  non  pas 
aux  genoux}^^ 

Ministre  desloyal  de  mon  rigoureux  sort. 

D.  Sanche  n'estoit  point  desloyal,  puis  qu'il  n'avoit  fait  que  ce  qu'elle 
luy  avoit  permis  de  faire,  et  qu'il  ne  luy  avoit  manque  de  foy  en  nulle 
autre  chose.^" 


[Scudery  presented  forty-eight  criticisms  on  the  verses  of  the  Cid.  Of 
these  the  Academy  overlooked  one,  endorsed  eleven,  resulting  in  six  re- 
visions, partially  endorsed  three,  resulting  in  one  revision,  and  controverted 
thirty-two.    In  six  of  these  thirty-two  cases  Comeille  made  revisions. 

The  Academicians  presented  on  their  side  one  hundred  criticisms,  one 
of  which  was  apparently  due  to  a  careless  reading  or  to  a  misprint  in 
the  text  from  which  they  worked.  In  forty-eight  cases  Corneille  revised 
his  verses;  in  fifty-one  he  retained  the  passages  which  had  been  criticized. 
The  term  revision  means  here  that  the  passage  in  question  was  rewritten 
or  rejected  altogether,  as  in  a  number  of  cases  near  the  beginning  of  the 
play.  As  these  figures  are  based  on  interpretations  they  are  not  to  be 
taken  too  absolutely.  It  is  clear  that  not  all  the  revisions  were  due  to 
the  criticisms  offered  at  this  time.] 


■-"  Not  criticized  by  Scud6ry.     Verse  remained  unchanged. 

••*  N<)t  criticized  by  Scud6ry.     Corneille  substituted:     Obligi  d'apporUr  h  vos  pieds  cetU  ^pee.      The 
Academy  again  neglects  to  indicate  the  scene,  the  fifth. 

"*  Not  criticized  by  Scudery.     The  speech  containing  this  verse  was  reduced  from  thirteen  verses 
to  five,  perhaps  in  view  of  the  severe  criticism  of  the  Academy  on  the  length  of  the  scene  in  which  it  occur* 
(sec  above  p.  77).       This  verse  was  among  those  discarded. 
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PREFACE 

As  indicated  in  the  introduction  below,  the  present  author  is  by  no 
means  the  first  to  point  out  Hturgical  formulae  in  the  religious  drama. 
He  has  merely  gone  somewhat  farther  in  the  apphcation  of  the  idea  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted.  It  is  also  proper  to  acknowledge  that  litur- 
gical tags  may  in  many  instances  have  found  place  in  the  religions  drama  by 
virtue  of  their  ha\'ing  been  transferred  thither  as  part  of  epical  or  homiletic 
source  material  at  a  later  stage  than  that  of  the  dramatic  office  in  the 
church  service.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  liturgy  also  under- 
liesagreat  portion  of  medieval  religious  literature  and  may  therefore  readily 
have  been  a  part  of  secondary  sources.  During  the  preparation  of  this 
monograph,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  also  epical  and  lyrical  poetry  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  some  extent,  and  it  became  evident  with  increasing 
clearness  that  these  branches  of  literature  were  influenced  largely  by  the 
liturgy  of  the  church.  In  the  German  field  the  poem  "Biblische  geschichte 
von  der  Beschaflunge  diser  Welt  bisz  aufs  jungst  gericht  gereymt,"  and 
in  the  English  field  "The  Northern  Passion,"  are  cases  in  point. 

There  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  certain  reactive  influence  of  secular  upon  re- 
ligious literature.  The  English  "Harrowing  of  Hell"  is  possibly  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind.  If  it  were  possible  to  discover  more  manuscripts  of 
this  particular  work,  the  difficulty  might  be  solved.  Whether  the  conten- 
tion advanced  a  few  years  ago  that  this  play  may  have  originated  with 
the  work  of  Cynewulf  can  ever  be  sustained  by  the  discovery  of  sufficient 
evidence,  is  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  case  of  the  great  body  of  plays, 
except  those  on  apochryphal  subjects  and  from  apochrj'phal  sotu-ces,  the 
contention  of  the  thesis  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  presented 
even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  post-liturgical  introduction  of 
liturgical  materials. 

The  preparation  of  the  monograph  has  been  a  delightful  task,  not  only 

on  account  of  the  interesting  material  with  which  it  is  concerned,  but 

especially  on  account  of  the  help  and  inspiration  of  Professor  Hardin  Craig, 

-   who  directed  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  whose  unflagging  interest  and 

^    assistance  the  author  freely  acknowledges  his  indebtedness.   To  all  others, 

■     also,  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  well 

as  friends  that  have  assisted  with  advice  or  interest,  the  author  wishes  to 

express  his  grateful  appreciation. 
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THE  LITURGICAL  ELEMENT  IN  THE  EARLIEST 
FORMS  OF  THE  MEDIEVAL  DRAMA 

INTRODUCTION 

Considering  the  attractiveness  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  a  great  many  investigators  in  the  field  of  the  early  drama  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  Latin  and  early  vernacular  plays  and  have 
drawn  conclusions  of  various  kinds  in  regard  to  their  sources  and  develop- 
ment. For  the  purpose  of  a  brief  but  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire 
field  of  the  early  medieval  drama,  the  various  writers  may  be  divided  into 
four  groups,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  the  groups  are  not 
sharply  defined,  but  to  some  extent  overlap  each  other. 


Ecclesiastical  Writers 

The  first  group  includes  cariy  writers  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  par- 
ticularly on  the  division  of  the  church  year,  on  liturgical  customs,  the 
ianRuagc  and  hymns  of  the  Catholic  Church,  writers  who  formed  a  fairly 
correct  estimate  as  to  the  connection  of  the  liturgical  plays  with  certain 
festivals.  It  is  really  remarkable  how  correct  are  many  of  the  deductions 
of  Alt  {Christlicker  Cultus:  Das  Kirclienjahr)  (1846-52).  Without  in  any 
way  laying  stress  upon  the  circumstance,  he  recognizes  the  liturgical  con- 
nection of  the  plays  of  Easter,  Christmas,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  Epiphany, 
and  others,  and  offers  a  good  deal  of  material  in  support  of  his  casual 
observations.  At  almost  the  same  time,  Rock,  in  England  {The  Church  of 
Our  Fathers)  gave  a  detailed  description  of  some  of  the  principal  ceremonies 
connected  with  Christmas,  Easter,  Innocents'  Day,  The  Boy  Bishop, 
Palm  Sunday,  and  others,  facilitating  the  understanding  of  the  structure 
of  some  of  the  liturgical  plays  connected  with  these  festivals.  About  this 
time,  also,  (1850)  Du  Cange  {Glassarium  mediae  et  infimae  Latimtatis) 
furnished  brief  definitions  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  customs  in  con- 
nection with  the  most  important  Church  festivals  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Du  Meril,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  publish  liturgical  plays  {Origines 
latines  du  Thedtre  moderne)  (1849).  made  notes  of  the  striking  similarity 
between  the  plays  and  the  liturgy,  and  gave  invaluable  hints  to  the  inves- 
tigator. In  a  similar  manner,  Gautier  {Origines  du  Thedtre  moderne:  Les 
Tropes)  has  been  of  great  service  to  modem  research  in  the  field  by  show- 
ing the  origin  and  development  of  the  trope.  His  conclusion  is  that  the 
principal  tropes  for  Christmas,   the   Feast  of  the  Innocents,   Epiphany, 
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Easter,  The  Ascension,  Pentecost,  and  those  to  the  Holy  Virgin  date  from 
the  ninth  and  early  tenth  centuries,  those  of  the  Purification,  Visitation, 
Assumption,  Nativity  of  Mary,  and  John  the  Baptist  from  the  eleventh 
and  early  twelfth  centuries. 

General  Studies 

The  second  group  includes  such  writers  as  have  made  a  general  study 
of  the  field  of  the  early  drama  or  of  the  mystery  plays,  with  only  incidental 
reference  .to  probable  Biblical  or  ecclesiastical  sources.  Hone  {Ancient 
Mysteries  Described)  did  not  go  beyond  his  caption.  Ebert  {Die  engUschen 
Mysierien)  also  confines  himself  to  a  description  of  the  mystery  plays. 
Wharton  (History  of  English  Poetry)  speaks  of  the  public  pageants,  but  is 
more  concerned  about  language  and  style  than  about  probable  sources. 
Scherer  {History  of  German  LiteraUtre,  1:239)  says:  "The  starting-point 
of  all  these  plays  (mysteries),  the  origin  of  the  Christian  drama,  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  dramatic  embellishment  of  the  Church  festivals."  Wilcken 
(Gesckichte  der  geistlicken  Spiele  in  Deulschland)  treats  the  subject  in  much 
the  same  manner,  also  without  going  into  details.  The  same  is  true  of 
Klein  {Gesckichte  des  Dramas,  12  and  13).  Petit  de  JuUeville  {Les  Mys- 
teres)  bases  his  deductions  on  the  investigations  of  Gautier  and  finds 
direct  or  indirect  liturgical  connection  in  the  following  plays:  Easter, 
Christmas.  Sponsus.  Prophetae,  Festum  Asinorum,  Herod,  Rachel, 
Peregrini.  He  thinks  (1 :18  ff)  that  the  Planctus  is  the  basis  of  the  Passion 
Plays.  Symonds  {Sbakspere's  Predecessors  in  the  English  Drama,  93)  says 
of  some  of  the  liturgical  plays:  "The  descent  of  the  angel  Gabriel  at  the 
Feast  of  Annunciation,  the  procession  of  the  Magi  at  Epiphany,  the  birth 
of  Christ  at  Christmas,  the  resurrection  from  the  tomb  at  Eastertide, 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  more  obvious  and  common  of  these  shows 
invented  by  the  clergy  to  illustrate  the  chief  events  of  Christian  history." 
Hohlfeld  (Die  engUschen  Kollektivmysterien,  Anglia,  11:219.245)  writes 
as  follows:  "Den  ubereinstimmenden  Grundstock  der  altenglischen 
Kollektivmysterien  bilden  mit  einer  einzigen,  sich  aber  leicht  erklarenden 
Ausnahme  {Harrowing  of  Hell)  nur  solche  Stoffe,  die  auf  biblische  Quellen 
zuruckgehen.  Diese  bemerkenswerte  tJbereinstimmung  beruht  alier 
Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  durchaus  nicht  auf  ursprunghcher  gegenseitiger 
Beeinfiussung  unscrer  KoUektiven,  als  vielraehr  darauf,  dasz  bei  Abfas- 
sung  derselben  die  umfangreichen  kirchlichcn  Mysterien,  welche  sich  im 
Anschlusz  an  die  kirchlichen  Festlichkeiten  bei  Gelegenheit  der  hohen 
Feste  herausgebildet  hatten,  zu  Grunde  lagen."  Ungemach  (Die  Quellen 
der  fiinf  erslen  Chester  Plays,  7)  writes  in  much  the  same  strain:  "Dasz 
die  Verfasser  der  neuen  in  die  Volkssprache  ubertragenen  Mysterien  die 
fruheren  liturgischen  Bearbeitungen  nicht  unberucksichtigt  lieszen,  war 


teils  aus  religiosen  Rucksichten,  teils  aus  praktischen  Grunden  geboten, 
und  diese  Annahme  wird  durch  die  zahlreichen  in  den  Mysteriensammlun- 

gen    vorhandenen    lateinischen    Zitate    nur    bestatigt Alls 

ursprunglich  in  den  Kollektivmysterien  zusammengefaszlen  Stoffc  mit 
Ausnahme  von  'Harrou-ing  of  Hell'  gehen  auf  die  biblische  Quelle  zuruck." 
Other  writers  might  be  quoted  as  belonging  to  this  group,  notably 
Collier,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field;  but  those  mentioned  may  be  said 
to  be  fairly  representative.  They  all  acknowledge  the  influence  of  eccle- 
siastical sources  and  some  of  them  even  make  use  of  the  results  of  research, 
but  they  themselves  make  no  special  effort  to  determine  the  extent  or  the 
significance  of  ecclesiastical  influence.  There  is  another  writer  who  occu- 
pies a  somewhat  imique  position,  although  he  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
this  group.  D'Ancona  {Origini  del  Teatro  ilaliano)  gives  the  origin  of  the 
medieval  liturgical  play  as  earlier  investigators  had  represented  it,  but  he 
claims  a  somewhat  different  means  of  development  for  Italy,  namely  the 
songs  of  the  Flagellantes.  His  contention,  however,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
various  divisions  below,  seems  hardly  to  be  borne  out  by  the  specimens  of 
the  early  plays  which  he  adduces  himself. 

Writers  an  Liturgical  Sources 

In  the  third  group  of  writers  we  find  a  definite  recognition  of  the  litur- 
gical element  in  certain  plays  on  the  basis  of  tropes  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  homilies.  The  discovery  of  Sepet  (Les  Propketes  du  Christ)  (1867)  that 
the  liturgical  Prophet  plays  are  based  upon  the  Pseudo-Augustinian  ser- 
mon "Contra  Judaeos"  was  the  most  important  one  in  the  early  days  of 
specialized  investigation.  Milchsack  {Die  lateinischen  Osterfeiem)  began 
the  study  of  the  Easter  plays  in  detail,  and  based  the  Quern  quaeritis  trope 
on  the  Vulgate.  Lange  [Lateinische  Osterfeiem)  (1887)  took  up  the  study 
of  the  Officium  Sepulcri  and  published  an  indispensable  monograph  on  the 
subject.  His  book  contains  a  careful  compilation  of  texts,  both  of  the 
Quern  quaeritis  trope  and  of  the  liturgical  plays  based  upon  it,  arranged  in 
progressive  series  to  show  successive  additions  and  expansions. 

The  result  of  the  investigations  of  Sepet  and  Langc  has  been  utilized 
by  subsequent  writers  in  the  field  in  general.  Some  few  scholars  have 
made  application  of  the  same  principles  to  other  plays,  while  others  have 
been  content  with  adducing  additional  matter  in  corroboration  of  the 
theories  which  had  been  already  set  forth.  Davidson  {Studies  in  the 
English  Mystery  Plays,  28.  31,  47,  162,  171)  states  his  idea  as  follows: 
"I  do  iiot  know  that  it  would  betoken  any  unaccountable  oriijinality  if 
some  priest,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Gospel  passages,  and  with  the 
Victimae  paschali  with  its  introductory  verses  and  response,  should  have 
borne  all  in  mind  while  shaping  the  Easter  drama  ....     How  the 
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Resurrection  cycle  was  joined  to  the  Christmas  cycle,  and  how  the  resulting 
cycle  of  Christ's  life  was,  through  the  aid  of  the  prophecies,  extended 
back  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chap- 
ters ....  Little  by  little  the  plays  that  clustered  about  the  two 
most  touching  festivals  of  the  Church,  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Birth  of 
Christ,  approached  each  other,  and  the  whole  antecedent  Bible  story, 
together  mth  the  doom  of  saint  and  sinner,  fell  naturally  into  place  ..." 
Miss  Bates  {Tlte  English  Religions  Drama,  1,  6)  summarizes  the  con- 
clusions of  previous  writers  in  a  similar  manner:  "The  romantic  drama, 
born  of  the  church  and  nourished  by  the  church,  came  in  time  .... 
The  Passion  (Mystery)  Play,  in  which  the  modem  drama  takes  its  rise, 
itself  sprang  from  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Roman  Church  .... 
Passion  (Mystery)  Plays  extended  back,  filling  the  gap  between  the  Easter 
play  and  the  Christmas  play,  throuEh  the  life  of  our  Lord."  Ten  Brink, 
with  his  usual  keen  insight,  one  might  almost  say,  foresight,  sums  up  the 
situation  as  follows  {History  of  English  Literature,  2:234):  "The  cradle  of 
the  Medieval  Drama  was  the  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  liturgy 
contained  a  multitude  of  germs  for  the  formation  of  a  drama  and  still 
contains  them,  though  in  a  smaller  degree  than  before:  songs  alternating 
between  the  priest  and  the  congregation  or  the  choir  representing  the 
congregation;  recitative  readings  in  appointed  parts,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
Passion:  jjlastic  decorations  and  representations;  solemn  processions; 
mimic  acting,  of  which  the  symbolism  had  sometimes  a  very  realistic 
coloring;  all  these  elements  were  thus  present,  and  by  their  combination 
and  mutual  intcrblending  a  dramatic  form  must  necessarily  have  been 
produced  ....  The  recitati\'e  dialogue  was  based  on  the  Biblical 
text  or  on  the  prescribed  portions  of  the  ritual."  Weber  (Geislliches 
Sckauspiel  und  kirchliche  Kunst)  attempts  to  show  that  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentation is  the  basis  of  the  iconographic  representation.  Pollard  (English 
Miracle  Plays,  xiii)  says:  "The  dramatic  representations  which  we  .  .  .  . 
describe  are  popular  in  their  aim,  liturgical  in  their  origin,  taking  as  their 
subjects  events  which  belonged  strictly  either  to  sacred  history  or  to 
accepted  J  legends."  Ward  {A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature, 
1:19  f)  shows  that  there  is  a  dramatic  nucleus  in  the  liturgy,  the  panto- 
mimic, the  epical,  and  the  lyrical  element  being  present.  He  says  that  the 
Ofllce  of  the  Shepherds  was  performed  on  Christmas  Day,  others  of  the 
same  kind,  such  as  those  of  the  Infants,  the  Star,  the  Sepulchre,  being 
celebrated  each  in  its  season.  Brandl  {Geschichte  der  alienglischen  Litera- 
tur)  and  Korting  (Grundrisz  der  Geschichte  der  englischen  Litcratur)  offer 
secondary  material  only,  and  do  not  investigate  sources.  Meyer  (Frag- 
menta  burana)  bases  his  remarks  to  a  great  extent  on  Gautier  and  on 
Sepet.  The  original  of  the  lament  of  Rachel  he  finds  in  Matt.  2:18. 
He  denies  that  the  Beauvais  Daniel  and  the  Daniel  of  Hilary  have  any 
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connection  with  the  Pseudo-Augustinian  sermon,  "Contra  Judaeos."  or 
its  influence.  Gaylcy  (Plays  of  Our  Forefathers.  3.  27)  writes:  The  tra- 
gedy of  early  Christian  civihzation  had  its  germ  and  spiritual  effect  in 
things  religious  ....  The  tragedy  of  the  new  era  had  its  roots  in  the 
spring  of  Christian  feeUng:  it  breathed  the  air  of  Christian  ritual  .... 
The  Latin  (of  the  OfTiciuni  Resurrectioiiis)  is  the  Latin  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  Vulgate  ....  The  play  of  Adam  is  historically  interesting  because 
evidently  an  outgrowth  of  a  processional  representation  of  the  Prophets, 
and  as  such  a  connecting  link  between  the  church  sermon  and  the  popular 
drama."  Gregory  Smith  {The  Transition  Period,  237.  240)  writes  as  fol- 
lows: "Some  critical  difficulties  beset  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  European  drama.  There  is  the  question  of  origin: 
whether  the  earliest  plays  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  liturgical  practice 
of  the  Church  by  a  process  of  glossing  and  expansion,  in  both  a  literary 
and  spectacular  sense  ....  The  drama  starts  from  a  strong  liturgical 
basis,  concerned  chiefly  with  the  central  story  of  Eastertide  and  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Sepulchre.  In  this  first  stage  the  germs  of  later  change 
are  present — forces  which  were  ultimately  to  secularize  the  dramatic  idea 
or,  in  other  words,  to  transform  the  religious  motif  in  whose  behalf  they 
had  been  called  into  action."  Matthews  (A  Study  of  the  Drama),  Garnett 
and  Gosse  (History  of  English  Literature),  Cledat  (Literature  Dramalique 
du  Mo^-en  Age),  and  others  present  similar  summaries.  Hemingway  (Thi 
English  Nativity  Plays,  vii,  266  ff.)  writing  only  on  one  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  Sepet,  when  he  writes:  "The 
ultimate  source  of  the  drama  is  in  symbolism.  The  central  point  of  the 
Christmas  play  is  the  manger,  or  praesepe.  erected  in  the  churches  at 
Christmastime  ....  After  the  introduction  of  Israel  it  was  natural 
to  include  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  soon  even  Adam  and  Eve.  Thus  from 
the  sermon  of  Augustine  developed  all  our  Old  Testament  dramas  .... 
Sepet's  theory  that  all  the  Old  Testament  plays  are  merely  outgrowths 
from  the  Prophet  play  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Abraham  plays  in 
England."  Kamarm  (Die  Quellen  der  York  Plays)  and  Falcke  (Die  Quellen 
'  des  sogenannten  Ludus  Coventriae)  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to 
the  tracing  of  Biblical  and  Apocryphal  sources,  and  to  patristic  parallels. 
In  the  presentation  of  the  writers  of  this  group,  there  is,  then,  a  peculiar 
imiformity  as  regards  the  results  of  earlier  investigations. 

The  matter  has  been  clarified  in  some  measure  by  the  publication  of 
the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  which,  in  turn,  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  work  of  Creizenach  and  Chambers.  Chambers  (The 
Medieval  Stage)  made  a  very  careful  survey  of  the  accumulated  material 
and  offered  some  conclusions  of  his  own.  His  work  will  be  referred  to 
in  the  proper  chapters.  Creizenach  (Geschichte  des  rteueren  Dramas),  of 
whose  first  edition  Chambers  makes  quite  extensive  use,  recognizes  the 
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liturgical  element  in  the  plays  of  the  Easter  series,  in  the  Pastores, 
Slaughter,  Magi,  Prophetae.  He  often  makes  no  mention  of  the  direct 
liturgical  connection  and  refers  to  Biblical  sources  only.  He  regards  the 
Prophetae  as  the  source  of  the  Old  Testament  plays.  In  regard  to  the 
Passion  play  he  writes:  ''Ein  grundsatzlicher  Unterschied  zwischen  Pas- 
sionsspielen  und  Osterspielen  ist  meiner  Meinung  nach  nicht  anzunehmen." 
These  and  other  views  will  be  referred  to  at  the  proper  time.  Cady  {The 
Liturgical  Basis  of  the  Towneley  Mysteries)  offers  some  material,  princi- 
pally in  the  form  of  tables,  in  support  of  the  theory  of  Chambers  of  the 
liturgical  basis  of  "the  Birth,  the  Resurrection,  and  possibly  the  Passion 
plays."  His  researches  extend  only  to  the  liturgical  plays,  and  do  not 
include  the  liturgy  itself. 

Recent  Investigators 

The  fourth  group  includes  principally  investigators  of  the  present  time 
who  have  done  and  are  doing  work  in  determining  the  liturgical 
sources  of  the  early  medieval  drama.  The  first  of  these  is  Nolle,  whose 
distinction  lies  in  this,  that  he  furnished  a  complete  and  fairly  exhaustive 
study  of  all  the  texts  of  the  Fifteen  Signs  of  Judgment  (Beitrdge:  6).  While 
his  work  is  principally  historical  research  and  textual  criticism,  it  is  never- 
theless of  great  value  in  studying  the  liturgical  connection  of  this  particular 
eschatological  subject.  Reuschel  (Die  deutschen  Weltgerichtsspiele)  has 
made  a  complete  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  German  Doomsday  plays. 
His  tables  and  charts  are  arranged  in  a  manner  which  makes  their  under- 
standing easy.  Anz  {Die  lateinischen  Magierspicle)  has  made  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  liturgical  connections  of  the  Epiphany  play.  Even 
with  the  discovery  of  new  texts  his  work  will  retain  its  value.  Professor 
Young  is  not  only  an  indefatigable  collector  of  plays,  which  he  has  edited 
with  notes  in  various  journals  {Publications  of  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion,  Modern  Language  Notes ^  Modern  Philology ^  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
Sciences)  y  but  he  has  also  made  investigations  of  special  parts  of  the  litur- 
gical field.  His  ''Observations  on  the  Origin  of  the  Medieval  Passion 
Play''  and  his  notes  on  ''The  Harrowing  of  Hell"  serve  as  more  than 
introductions  to  the  respective  subjects,  while  the  articles,  ^'Ofhcium  Pas- 
torum"  and  "Origin  of  the  Easter  Plays,"  are  so  exhaustive  as  to  represent, 
very  likely,  the  last  word  in  regard  to  these  questions.  Professor  Craig, 
in  his  paper,  "The  Origin  of  the  Old  Testament  Plays,"  in  which  he  limited 
the  conclusions  of  M.  Sepet  to  the  Prophetae  and  included  many  hints  in 
regard  to  other  plays,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  investigations  in  regard 
to  the  liturgical  influence  in  the  earliest  forms  of  the  medieval  drama. 

So  far  as  the  editing  of  Latin  and  vernacular  plays  of  this  period  of 
the  drama  is  concerned,  the  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  prin- 


<:ipal  investigators:  Du  Meril  (Origines  du  theatre  moderne,  including 
Easter,  Christmas,  Rachel,  Epiphany,  Prophetae,  Sponsus,  and  other 
plays),  Coussemaker  (Drames  liturgiques  du  moyen  Age).  Gaste  (Les 
drames  liturgiques  de  la  cathedrale  de  Rouen) ,  Schmcllcr  (Carmina  burana) , 
Meyer  (Fragmenta  burana),  MUchsack,  and  shortly  after  him,  Lange  (Die 
lateinischen  Osterfciem),  Cloetta  (Sponsus),  Anz  (Die  lateinischen 
Magierspiele),  Young  (Ordo  Joseph,  Easter,  Christinas,  and  Magi  Plays), 
Sharp  (Digby  Plays,  Weavers'  Play  of  Coventry),  Fumivall  (Digby 
Mysteries),  Deimling  (Chester  Plays),  Craig  (Two  Coventry  Corpus 
Christi  Plays).  Miss  L.  T.  Smith  (York  Plays),  Halliwell  {Ludus  Coven- 
triae),  Coliier  (Five  Miracle  Plays),  Wright  (Chester  Plays),  Pollard 
{Towneley  Mysteries),  Waterhouse  (Non-Cycle  Mystery  Plays),  Reuschel 
(Luzerner  Antichrist),  Wackemell  (Passionsspiele  aus  Tirol),  Froning 
(Frankfurter  Passionsspiele,  Schaiispiele  des  Mittelalters),  Luzarche 
(Adam:  Drarae  anglonormand),  Rothschild  (Mistere  du  Viel  Testament), 
Mone  (Schauspiele  des  Mittelalters),  and  others. 

Historical  Summary 

An  examination  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  field  of  the  early  medieval 
-drama  up  to  the  present  time  shows  that  the  recognition  of  the  liturgical 
-element  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  three  principal  festivals  of  the 
chiu^ch  year:  Easter,  Christmas,  and  Epiphany.  The  development  of 
the  Easter  plays,  through  the  liturgical  play  of  the  Visitatio,  from  the 
nuclexxs  of  a  trope,  has  been  accepted  for  many  years.  The  nucleus  of  the 
Shepherds'  play,  and  beyond  that,  of  the  Officium  Pastorum,  has  been 
found  mainly  in  two  tropes  of  Christmas.  The  play  of  Herod  and  the 
Three  Wise  Men,  mth  its  sequel,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  has  not 
been  traced  so  fully,  only  the  Magi  or  Stella  having  been  investigated 
-exhaustively.  The  relation  of  the  Prophet  plays  and  the  liturgical 
Prophetae  to  the  Pseudo-Augustinian  sermon  Contra  Judaeos.  used  as 
lectio  during  Advent  and  on  the  Vigil  of  Christmas,  has  been  demonstrated. 
The  Old  Testament  plays  and  the  Passion  plays  have  just  begun  to  receive 
their  share  of  attention.  In  no  case  have  the  various  steps  of  the  growth 
.  and  development  of  the  plaj's  from  liturgy  to  mystery  plays  been  shown, 
with  the  full  quota  of  citations  from  the  plays  in  the  several  languages. 
The  history  of  this  gradual  development  has  indeed  been  presented, 
both  in  German  and  English,  especially  by  Chambers  and  Creizenach  in 
the  books  mentioned  above,  and  in  The  Cambridge  History  oj  English 
Literature,  so  far  as  research  has  made  it  available.  It  appears  that  the 
plays  of  Easter  and  Christmas  and  Epiphany  had  essentially  the  same 
development.  In  every  case  a  trope  or  sequence,  which  had  been  fitted  to 
.a  part  of  the  ser\'ice  music  as  an  embellishment,  was  expanded  into 
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dialogue  by  antiphonal  singing.  To  give  to  the  persons  of  this  dialogue 
the  corresponding  Biblical  names  and  add  the  dramatic  action  was  a  step 
which  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  the  little  dramatic  scene 
became  too  long  to  be  included  in  the  regular  service,  it  was  appended 
to  the  service  as  a  liturgical  play  or  Ordo.  With  the  addition  of  new 
features,  especially  such  as  were  of  a  comic  nature,  the  dignity  of  the 
Church  could  no  longer  countenance  the  performances  inside  the  place  of 
worship.  Performances  were  then  given  in  the  church-yard  or  on  the  town 
commons.  From  early  times  translations  of  the  speeches  in  the  plays 
were  added  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  audience.  And  finally,  the 
Latin  in  the  speeches  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  confined  to  the  cues 
and  stage  directions,  and  the  entire  play  proper  was  given  in  the  vernacular. 
In  this  last  form,  the  popular  plays  were  often  brought  together,  especially 
in  Germany  and  England,  in  the  form  of  cycle  plays. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  plays  with  which  we  are  here  concerned — 
the  liturgical  plays  of  the  church  services,  the  semi-liturgical  plays  sepa- 
rated from  the  regular  church  services,  the  semi -vernacular  plays  which 
had  left  the  church  in  most  cases  and  added  extra-ecclesiastical  features, 
and  the  vernacular  single  or  cycle  plays — are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
not  the  product  of  individual  authorship,  but  the  result  of  slow  growth,  of 
gradual  accretion.  This  growth  took  place  in  two  ways.  In  many  cases, 
additional  material,  episodes,  and  scenes  were  added  from  the  liturgi,'.  In 
other  cases,  apocrj'phal  and  legendary  material  was  added,  or  patristit 
and  homilctic  expositions  were  incorporated.  There  also  occurred  a  great 
deal  of  borrowing  from  one  to  another  between  the  larger  centers  of  play 
cycles,  and  a  transposition  of  minor  incidents. 


Further  Liturgical  Sources 

But  the  investigations  which  have  been  outlined  here  have  not  been 
carried  far  enough.  Though  Irope  and  komily  have  received  considerable 
attention  as  sources  of  the  medieval  drama,  the  importance  of  the  responses, 
antiphons,  and  versictes  in  the  church  services  has  either  been  overlooked 
entirely,  or  has  not  been  recognized  with  sufficient  distinctness.  And  yet 
a  study  of  the  liturgy  shows  that  peculiar  emphasis  attaches  to  the  re- 
sponses and  antiphons. 

The  term  ami^AoiPoriginally  denoted  alternating  song  or  chanting. 
By  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  it  meant  merely  adverse  or  formula 
which  thr,  ptfir^l"''"'"  chant^fl  and  ffJTjrhjuaF;  repeated  by  the  chou-.     Anti- 


phons were  sung  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  oTT5sallhs  on  great 
festival  days.  The  antiphon  was  impressive,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
frequent  repetition,  but  also  because  it  broiight  the  contents  of  the  respec- 
tive Dsalm  into  connection  with  the  respective  festival,  and  in  this  way 
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often  gave  the  meaning  of  the  mystery  or  symbolism  contained  in  the 
chanted  psalm  or  prophetic  passage.  "The  antiphon  gives  the  key  to  the 
liturgical  and  mystical  meaning  [of  the  Scripture  passage];  it  contains  the 
fundamental  thought."  {Catholic  Encyclopedia.)  The  same  is  true  of  the 
responsoria  and  vcrsicles.  They  were  the  answer  of  the  congregation  to 
the  reading  of  the  various  lectiones,  not  only  the  epistle  and  gospel  lessons, 
but  also  the  homilies  and  special  readings.  They  contain  the  dramatic 
nuclei  of  the  episodes  presented  in  the  lectiones  and  very  often  carry  the 
entire  story  in  a  connected  manner.  \This  arrangement,  including  the 
repetition  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  festival  story,  served  also 
a  mnemonic  purpose.  The  constant  reiteration  served  to  impress  the  out- 
linc  of  the  story  upon  the^TTOTTiOnes,  and^it  answered  this 'pOi  pube -teng 
after  the^meaning  ot  other  parLa'DfThc  services  had  been  tnrgoffen?^ 

The  predominating  influence  of  this  portion  of  the  liturgy, TTs  stated 
above,  has  never  been  recognized  or  demonstrated  in  its  fullfxtent  and 
influence  on  the  medieval  drama  up  to  the  mystery  play.  lAnd  yet,  a 
study  of  the  early  plays,  both  in  the  original  Latin  and  in  tnT  later  ver- 
nacular development,  shows  that  the  plot-outline  of  the  plays,  both  in 
stage  directions  and  other  cues,  is  taken  from  the  liturgy  and  maintains 
an  identity  of  structure  which  compels  attention  by  its  very  uniforroit^ 
This  uniformity  of  plot  construction  in  the  German  and  English,  as  well  as 
in  the  French  and  Italian  plays,  and  the  pecuhar  outcropping  of  the  same 
antiphonal  tags  in  all  these  languages  is  an  argument  for  their  common 
liturgical  basis.  Besides  the  division  of  the  church  year  into  seasonal 
groups  is  a  most  significant  one  with  reference  to  the  smaller  grouped 
episodes  of  the  Latin  plays,  as  well  as  the  later  corresponding  divisions 
of  the  mysteries. 


Divisions  of  Church  Year 

The  chiu-ch  year  opens  with  the  season  of  Advent,  the  season  of  prep- ' 
aration  for  Christmas.  The  early  part  of  this  division  is  devoted  to  \ 
eschatological  subjects.  In  the  latter  part,  especially  on  and  after  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  Christmas  theme  is  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground. The  Christmas  festival  itself  is  a  very  prominent  one;  it  has  the 
customary  Vigil  and  Octave.  The  Feast  of  the  Innocents  is  included  in 
the  Octave.  The  festival  of  Epiphany  on  January  6  ushers  in  the  story 
of  Christ  in  the  glory  of  his  childhood  and  early  ministry.  The  season  of 
Septuagesima  follows  after  that  of  Epiphany.  It  was  devoted  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ  in  its  principal  dominical  services,  and  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment story  in  its  secondary  dominical  and  in  its  ferial  services.  The  Old 
Testament  stories  were  continued  in  these  services  up  to  the  third 
Quadragesimal  Sunday  (Laetarc),  while  the  principal  ser\-ices.  beginning 
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with  Quinquagesima,  were  given  over  to  the  story  of  Christ's  later  minis- 
try, including  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Holy  Week  was  devoted  to 
the  Great  Passion,  both  in  readings  and  responses,  beginning  with  the 
entrj'  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  and  culminating  in  the  great  tragedy  of 
Good  Friday,  in  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ.  The  Great  Sabbath  was 
the  day  which  had  been  devoted  of  old  to  the  story  of  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell.  On  Easter  day  and  on  all  the  days  of  its  Octave  was  told  the 
story  of  the  resurrection  and  the  subsequent  events.  The  Easter  season 
merged  into  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost  festivals.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  church  year,  beginning  with  Trinity  Sunday,  great  festivals  were  rare. 
The  only  special  features  that  stood  out  were  the  Mary  festivals  and  a  few 
special  saints'  days.  On  these  days,  the  services  were  usually  very  elabo- 
rate and  beautiful,  verj'  often  full  of  dramatic  intensity. 

Statement  of  Thesis 

In  accordance  with  these  very  important  facts,  I  now  venture  to  ofEer 
the  material  presented  in  this  paper  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  stock 
plays  of  the  early  medieval  age,  which  are  concerned  with  Biblical  or 
apocryphal  subjects,  all  contain  in  a  more  or  less  pronounced  degree  the 
liturgical  element.  The  plays  were  either  based  directly  upon  the  liturgy 
and  taken  from  it,  as  were  the  early  Latin  plays,  or  the  suggestion  for 
their  composition  and  their  episodal  structure  was  taken  from  the  hturgy 
of  some  festival  day  or  from  some  minor  liturgical  cycle  clearly  discernible 
in  the  breviaries.  I  think  I  have  gathered  stifhcient  material  to  show 
more  fullj-  and  conclusively  than  has  hitherto  been  done  that  the  Judg- 
ment (Eschatological)  Plays  belong  to  the  Advent  season,  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  Visitation  to  Advent  and  Christmas,  the  Prophetae  to  Christmas, 
the  Pastores  to  Christmas,  Rachel  to  the  Feast  of  the  Innocents,  Magi  to 
Epiphany,  Purification  of  Mary  to  Candlemas  Day,  Christ  and  the  Doc- 
tfirs  to  thfe  first  Sunday  after  Epiphanj',  the  Old  Testament  Plays  to 
Septuagesima  and  the  beginning  of  Lent,  the  Ministry  Plays  to  the  Lenten 
season,  and  the  Passion  Plays  to  Holy  Week.  The  Planctus  is  built  up 
of  Great  Sabbath  material  and  Good  Friday  lessons,  the  Descensus  chieSy 
of  Great  Sabbath  material.  The  Resurrection  Plays  belong  to  Easter  and 
its  Octave.  The  Ascension  and  Pentecost  Plays  are  based  on  services  of 
that  season.  The  Mary  Plays  are  based  on  material  of  the  Mary  festival 
services. 

Since  the  theory  as  outlined  here  and  substantiated  in  the  body  o£  the 
dissertation  is  a  general  theory  as  to  sources  and  development,  it  follows 
that  the  investigation  moves  along  broad  lines.  The  presentation,  how- 
ever, will  follow  to  a  certain  degree  the  general  outline  of  similar  discus- 
sions.     Reference  is  always  made  to  previous  research.     Epical  s 
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whatever  nature  have  not  been  included  in  this  investigation,  except 
where  the  nature  of  the  discussion  absolutely  demanded  it.  A  liturgical 
sun-ey  of  the  season  concerned  in  the  respective  chapter  usually  serves  as 
introduction.  The  liturgical  plays  are  then  taken  up  in  approximate 
chronological  and  logical  order  and  examined  as  to  manner  of  composition 
and  the  presence  of  hturgical  tags.  The  plays  of  the  transitional  stage 
are  next  discussed  and  compared  with  the  hturgy  in  regard  to  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  church  service  books.  Finally,  the  liturgical  element, 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  is  traced  also  in  the  secularized  vernacular 
plays  in  the  various  languages.  Wherever  it  has  seemed  necessary,  spe- 
cial tables  and  reference  summaries  have  been  introduced. 

It  must  be  remembered,  finally,  that  the  presence  of  liturgical  tags, 
whether  these  be  in  the  nature  of  tropes,  lectiones,  antiphons,  or  responses. 
may  be  said  to  be  likely  to  occur  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  liturgy  in  the  development  of  the  plays.  In  the  liturgical  plays, 
the  Latin  tags  are  basic;  in  fact,  the  verbal  agreement  with  the  liturgy  is 
perfect.  In  the  transitional  stage  the  liturgical  element  appears  mainly 
in  plot-outline,  in  stage  directions  and  cues.  In  the  vernacular  plays 
there  is  usually  either  a  trace  of  liturgical  influence  in  the  Latin  tags  of 
plot-outline,'  or  the  sequence  of  episodes  is  that  of  the  liturgy.  Very  often, 
also,  there  is  a  diflerence  in  the  prominence  of  the  liturgical  element,  the 
German  and  French  plays  in  some  cases  being  closer  to  the  liturgy  than 
are  the  English. 

The  treatment  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  litur- 
gies and  with  the  general  history  of  the  early  drama.  However,  in  order 
to  facilitate  understanding,  I  have  introduced,  to  mark  agreements  with 
the  liturgy.  lettered  references  to  the  principal  tables  which  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraphs  on  the  liturgical  plays  in  the  most  important 
sections.  These  cross-references  do  not  appear  in  the  sections  which  con- 
tain a  general  discussion  of  the  part  in  question. 


THE  ESCHATOLOGICAL  OR  JUDGMENT  PLAYS 

List  of  Texts  Examined 

Sponsus.  Clofetta,  Romania.  22:177;  Du  Meril,  Les  Origines  du  Theatre  Moderne,  233. 
Das  Spiel  von  den  klugen  und  tOrichlen  Jungfrauen,  Eisenach  1322.     Edited  by  L. 

fiechstein. 
Oberhessisches  Spiel  von  den  zehn  Jungfrauen.     Edited  by  Max  Rieger,  Germanta., 

10:311. 
Jerome's,  Augustine's,  Comestor's,  Bede's  texts  of  the  Fifteen  Signs  of  Doom. 
The  texts  of  the  Fifteen  Signs  of  Doom  offered  by  N6lle,  Beilrdgc,  6:413. 
Ludus  de  Adventu  et  Interitu  Antichristi  of  Tegernsee.     Migne  Palrologia  Latina, 

213:947,     Appendix  in  Wright,  Ckesler   Plays;   Froning,  Das  Drama  des  Mil- 

Ulatleri.  Part  1 :206, 
Antichrist  and  Doomsday  P!ay  in  D'Ancona,  Origini  del  Teatro  Italiatio,  141. 
Summary  of  the  German  Doomsday  Plays  and  the  Luzerner  Antichrist,  in  Reuschel, 

Die  deulscken  Wellgerichtsspiele. 
Ezechiel  and  Antichrist  Plays  ijl  the  Chester  Cycle. 
Doomsday  Plays  of  the  Chester,  Coventry,  Towreley,  and  York  Cycles. 

The  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Eschatological  or  Judg- 
ment Plays,  including  that  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  the  Fifteen  Sign.s  of  Doom, 
the  Antichrist,  and  Doomsday,  which  was  noticeable  during  the  first 
decades  of  research  in  this  field,'  has  recently  given  way  to  more  or  less 
definite  statements  connecting  these  subjects  with  the  Advent  season. 
Professor  Craig,  in  his  article  "The  Origin  of  the  Old  Testament  Plays"* 
refers  to  a  lectio  of  Festimi  Innocentium  as  having  probable  significance  as 
to  the  original  position  of  the  Doomsday  Plays.  Chambers'  says  quite 
definitely  that  the  Sponsus  was  "performed  either  in  Advent  itself  or  at 
the  Christmas  season,"  and  that  the  Antichristus  "was  almost  certainly 
performed  at  Advent."  Creizenach,*  who  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to 
the  discussion  of  these  plays,  concludes:  "In  diesen  Dramen  fehit  jede 
Anlehnung  an  die  Liturgie  eines  bestimmten  Festtages,  doch  bestand 
wohl  urspriinglich  ein  Zusammenhang  mit  der  Verlesung  des  Evangeliums 
vom  jungsten  Tage,  die  am  letzten  Sonntage  des  Kirchenjahres  stattfindet." 
Reuschel  says:'  "Es  musz  fraghch  bleiben,  ob  die  dramatischen  Darstel- 
lungen  des  Weltgerichts  den  gleichen  liturgischen  Ursprung  haben  wie  die 
szenischen    Oster-und    Weihnachtsfeiern.       Die    Annahme    besitzt    aber 


1  Chtunben.  Tht  Uiiiimiil  Staii.  2:G2,  oatc     P«,  "Lwdu  paickalii  (?)  d 
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-einen  hohen  Grad  von  Wahrscheinlichkeit  .  .  .  Eine  Beziehung  ztir 
Littirgie  ist  in  diesem  kurzen  Schaiispiele,  dem  Sponsiis,  nicht  deutlich  zu 
bemerken."  He  also  writes:  "Es  bot  sich  ein  zwangloser  Anschlusz  der 
eschatologischen  Dramen  an  die  Verlesiing  der  Adventsevangelien  dar." 
The  probability  of  liturgical  influence  for  all  the  plays  of  the  eschatological 
group  is  thus  quite  generally  conceded,  though  Creizenach  grants  this 
probability  with  some  hesitation. 

General  Liturgical  Survey  of  Advent 

That  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  church  year  were  given  over  to 
eschatological  subjects  in  the  services,  is  evident  as  early  as  Pamelius 
and  Gregory  the  Great.  According  to  the  Comes,  the  last  Simday  after 
Pentecost  in  every  year  was  to  have  as  Gospel  lectio  Matth.  24:15-28, 
the  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  world.®  Chambers  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  2  Thess.  2,  which  contains  the  prophecies  concerning 
Antichrist  and  the  end  of  the  world,  was  read  at  Mass  on  Saturday  in  the 
Quatuor  Tempora  of  Advent,  according  to  the  York  Missal,  i,  10.' 
Gueranger®  shows  that  the  entire  season  of  Advent  was  to  be  a  time  of 
penance  and  preparation  in  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  He 
quotes  from  the  "III.  Sermo  de  Adventu"  by  Peter  of  Blois:  **There  are 
three  comings  of  our  Lord  .  .  .  The  first  was  at  midnight,  according 
to  those  words  of  the  Gospel :  At  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made,  Lo  the 
Bridegroom  cometh!  .  .  .  We  are  now  in  the  second  Coming  .... 
As  for  the  third  Corning,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  will  be,  most  imcertain 
when  it  will  be  .  .  .  When  they  shall  say,  peace  and  security,  saith  the 
Apostle,  then  shall  sudden  destruction  come  upon  them,  as  the  pains  upon 
her  that  is  with  child,  and  they  shall  not  escape  .  .  .  The  Judgment 
Day  will  be  a  day  of  wrath,  on  which,  as  David  and  the  Sibyl  have  fore- 
told, the  world  will  be  reduced  to  ashes;  a  day  of  weeping  and  fear." 

*  In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  antiphons  of  Advent  very  often 
touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  end' of  the  world  and  the  events  which  were 
to  precede  it.     The  following  list  will  bear  this  out. 

Ant:   Ecce  dominus  veniet,  et  omnes  Sancti  eius  cum  eo:     et  erit  in  die  ilia  lux 

magna.     All. 
Vs:   Ecce  apparebit  Dominus  super  nubem  candidam. 
Resp:   Et  cum  eo  Sanctorum  millia. 

A  nt:   Ecce  in  nubibus  coeli  Dominus  veniet  cum  potestate  magna.     All. 
Ant:   Ecce  apparebit  Dominus  et  non  mentietur. 

There  is  a  prose  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  which  the  passage  occurs: 

•  Alt,  ChrisUiches  Kirchenjahr,  429. 
7  Chambers,  2:62,  note  4. 

*  The  Liturgical  Year,  1:54,  et  passim. 
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Adventu  primo  justifica, 
In  secundo  nosque  libera. 

In  a  hymn  for  Advent  we  read: 

Ut  cum  tribunal  Judicis  Damnabit  igni  noxios, 
Et  vox  arnica  debitum  Vocabit  ad  coelum  pios. 
Non  esca  flammarum  nigros  Volvamur  inter  turbines; 
Vultu  Dei  sed  compotes  Coeli  fruamur  gaudiis. 

A  canticle  of  the  Last  Judgment®  contains  passages  of  great  dramatic 
intensity : 

Dum  veneris  judicare  saeculum  per  ignem, 

Vix  Justus  salvabitur;  et  ego  miser,  ubi  parebo? 

Vox  de  coelis:     O  vos  mortui,  qui  jacetis  in  sepulchris,  surgite  et  occurrite  .... 

Dicet  justis  ad  dexteram  positis:     Accedite,  dilecti  filii   .... 

Post  haec  dicet  ad  laevam  positis: 

Nescio  vos,  cultores  criminis   .... 

This  canticle  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  hymn,  "Dies  irae,  dies  illa,'^ 
which  was  very  widely  known  and  is  used  extensively  to  this  day.  The 
Gospel  sequence,  Luke  21:  Erunt  signa  in  sole,  et  luna  .  .  .  ,  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  was  used  during  Advent.  The  book  of  the  prophet 
Ezechiel  was  read  at  the  end  of  the  church  year. 

Advent  Liturgy  of  Sar%im 

An  examination  of  the  Advent  service  liturgy  in  the  Sarum  Breviary 
also  shows  that  the  eschatological  subjects  occupied  a  most  prominent 
place.  They  may  even  be  said  to  have  been  dominant,  as  the  following 
list  shows: 

Ant:   Ecce  Dominus  veniet,  et  omnes  Sancti  ejus  cum  eo:     Et  erit  in  die  ilia  \yxx 

magna.     All. 
Vs:   Ecce  apparebit  Dominus  super  nubem  candidam. 
Resp:   Et  cum  eo  Sanctorum  milia.     (Page  x.) 

A  hymn  for  Advent  reads  in  part: 

Judexque  cum  post  aderis 
Rimari  facta  pectoris, 
Reddens  vicem  pro  abditis 
Justisque  regnum  pro  bonis, 
Non  demum  artemur  malis 
Pro  qualitate  criminis: 
Sed  cum  beatis  compotes 
Simus  perennes  caelibes.     (xviii.) 

Beginning  with  the  Second  Noctum  of  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent,  a. 
series  of  Icctioncs  begins  which  arc  taken  from  a  Sermo  beati  Maximi 

*  Gueranger,  1:180. 
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episcopi  on  the  end  of  the  world.  The  following  passages  give  an  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  sermon; 

"Frequenter  audivimus  sacris  literis  praedtcatum  prius  quam  Domious 
Jesus  Christus  adveniat  antichristum  regnaturum.  Qui  ita  tenebras 
humano  gencri  suae  pravitatis  infundct,  ut  lucem  veritatis  nemo  paene 
perspiciat,  ct  caligine  propria  operiens  mentes  hominum  caecitatem  quan- 
dam  spiritualibus  oculis  exhibebJt.  Nee  mirum  si  diabolus  cmittat  iniqui- 
tatis  tenebras.  cum  ipse  sit  nox  omnium  peccatomm.  Ad  huius  igitur 
noctis  tctram  caliginem  depcllendain  velut  fulgor  quoddam  Christus 
adveniet.  Et  sicut  lucente  die  nox  subvertitur.  ita  coniscante  Salvatore 
antichristus  effugabitur  .  .  .  Potest  cnijn  accepi  quod  ait:  Erunt  duo 
in  lecto  uno:  Unus  assumetur,  scilicet  Christianorum  plebs;  et  unus 
relinqiutur,  populus  Judaeorum  .  .  .  Time  igitur  Christianorum  beatus 
populus  assumetur  in  gloriam   ..."     (xxiii  ff.) 

On  the  Second  Sunday  in  Advent  this  sermon  was  concluded  and  sup- 
plemented by  lectioncs  from  a  Omelia  beati  Grcgorii  papae  on  the  same 
subject,  from  which  the  following  passage  may  suffice: 

"Quid  cnim  Dominus  virtutes  caelorum.  nisi  Angelos,  Archangelos, 
Tbronos,  Dominationes,  Principatus.  et  Polcstates  appellat?  quae  in 
adventu  districti  judicis  nostris  tunc  oculis  visibiliter  apparebunt,  ut 
districte  tunc  a  nobis  exigant.  hoc  quod  nos  modo  invisibilis  conditor 
aequanimiter  portat.  Ubi  et  subditur:  Et  tvmc  videbunt  filium  hominis 
venientem  in  nubibus  in  potestate  magna  et  majestate   ..." 

The  Fifteen  Signs  of  Judgment  were  also  included  in  the  Advent  lit- 
urgy, in  the  Augustinian  acrostic:     Judicii  signum  .... 

After  this  brief  examination  of  the  liturgy,  showing  that  the  eschato- 
logical  subjects  pervaded  the  entire  liturgy  of  the  Advent  season  and  were 
predominant  at  certain  times,  any  evidence  found  in  the  Judgment  Plays 
in  the  form  of  liturgical  tags  will  be  doubjy  significant. 

The  first  play  of  this  series  is  that  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  and  of  the  texts 
of  this  play  the  earliest  one  is  the  Latin-French  "Sponsus.""'  Reuschel" 
says  of  its  date;  "Es  stammt  aus  der  ersten  Halftc  des  zwolften 
Jahrhunderts,  gchurt  also  einer  wesentlich  spateren  Zeit  an  als  die  altesten 
Osterfeiem."  Other  investigators  (Wright,  Michel,  Du  Meril)  fix  the 
date  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  play  is  a  rhymed  presentation  of  the  Gospel  story  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  Matth.  25:1-13,  with  certain  other  speeches  and  hymns  that 
connect  it  quite  definitely  with  the  liturgy.  Cloetta  says;  "Lc  Mystfere 
de  I'Epoux,  on  le  sait,  fait  partie  du  cycle  de  Noel."  Reuschcl  writes: 
"Die  Entwicklungsstufe  des  Zehnjungfrauenmysteriums  aus  eincr  gottes- 


'  CloCtU.  in  ttamaoia.  12:177.     Du  Meii 
"  DU  itiUscken  WiUtrritUssMe.  2. 
"Lidramtcliriticn.  113. 
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dienstlichen,  lateinischen  Feier  laszt  sich  leicht  bloszlegen."  Sepet" 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion:  "Arriv^e  de  Tfipoux,  qtii  servait  k  cel6brer 
d'lm  fagon  plus  pompeuse  la  f^te  de  Noel."  And  Du  Meril  remarks  of 
the  Gospel  lesson:  'Taisait  partie  de  la  liturgie  ordinaire;  on  chantait  a 
la  messe  commime  pour  plusieurs  vierges  I'antienne:  Prudentes  virgines, 
aptate  vestras  lampades,  ecce  sponsus  venit,  exite  obviam  ei." 

Liturgical  Source  of  Sponsus 

The  liturgical  evidence  within  the  play  is  even  stronger  than  these 
men  declared  it  to  be.  The  Office  Unius  Virginis  or  Pro  Virgine  Tantiun 
as  well  as  that  Commune  Virginis  et  Martyris,  in  all  of  which  the  Gospel 
lesson  is  Matth.  25:1-13,  was  used  more  than  forty  times  during  the 
church  year.   In  the  Officium  Unius  Virginis  the  following  responses  occur: 

Resp:  Haec  est  virgo  sapiens,  quam  Dominus  vigilantem  in  venit,  quae,  acceptis 
lampadibus,  sumpsit  secum  oleum,  et  veniente  Domino  introivit  cum 
eo  ad  nuptias. 

Vs:   Medio  autem  nocte  clamor  f actus:     Ecce  Sponsus  venit,    exite     obviam 

wX       •        «        •        • 

Resp:  Veni,  sponsa  Christi,  accipe  coronam  .... 
Vs:     Veni,  electa  mea,  et  ponam  .... 
Resp:  Quinque  prudentes  virgines  .... 

Ant:  Veniente  Sponso,  virgo  prudens  preparata,  introivit  cum  eo  ad  nuptias. 
Ant:   Et  quae  paratae  erant  intra verunt  cum  eo  ad  nuptias. 
Ant:   Et  clausa  est  janua. 

Ant:  Prudentes  virgines,  aptate  vestras  lampades,  ecce  Sponsus  venit;  exite 
obviam  ei   .    .    .    . 

If  we  consider  now  that  this  Officium,  which  was  used  so  often  during 
the  year,  was  nevertheless  usually  written  out  but  once,  for  its  first  occur- 
rence, and  therefore  was  to  be  found  in  full  in  the  Breviaries  of  the  ser\'ice 
texts  for  the  Advent  season  only,  both  the  seeming  irrelevancy  of  certain 
responses  in  the  play  and  the  aptness  of  the  others  for  Advent  and 
Christmas,  will  find  their  explanation. 

The  Sponsus  play  opens  with  the  hymn:  Adest  Sponsus  qui  est 
Christus  .  .  .  ,  evidently  a  composition  after  the  suggestion  of  the 
liturgy.     The  second  stanza  of  this  hymn  begins : 

Hie  est  Adam  qui  secundus  per  profetam  dicitur  .... 

This  line  led  Chambers  to  think  that  it  linked  the  Sponsus  with  the  Christ- 
mas play  of  Adam.^'  Since,  however,  the  Adam  referred  to  by  him  is  not 
budded  off  the  Prophctae,  as  he  supposed,  this  link  will  not  bear  the  stress 
of  criticism.  There  is  a  better  reason  for  the  reference  to  the  ^'secundus 
Adam'*  in  the  hymn,  because  the  entire  Advent  season,  and  especially 

1*  The  Medieval  Stage,  2:62. 
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the  24th  of  December,  was  devoted  to  meditations  on  the  relation  between 
the  first  Adam  and  Him  whose  prototype  he  was,  Christ."  This  point  is 
emphasized  also  in  the  next  stanza: 

Per  quern  scelus  priijii  Adae  nobis  diluitur. 
The  message  of  Gabriel  in  the  play  seems  to  have  definite  reference  to 
Advent  and  Christmas  themes: 

Venit  en  terra  pre  los  vostres  pechet, 

De  la  virgine  en  Bethieem  fo  net, 

En  flum  Jorda  lavet  ct  bateiet   .... 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  play  the  Gospel  lesson  is  carried  out  in  rhymes, 
to  the  end  i 

Christus.     Amen  dico,  vos  ignosco,  nam  caretis  lutnine  .... 

Modo  accipiant  eas  daemones  et  praecipitentur  in  infeinum. 

German  Ten  Virgin  Plays 

The  vernacular  plays  of  the  Ten  Virgins  were  evidently  composed 
with  less  regard  to  the  liturgy  than  the  Sponsus,  but  the  relation  of  the 
subject  to  the  plays  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  always  observed,  as  in  the 
Luzerne  Antichrist  Play  (Reuschel),  where  Salvator,  in  the  first  part, 
preaches  a  sermon  on  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  Matth.  25:1-13, 
in  which  there  are  also  references  to  doomsday,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  play.     And  the  specifically  liturgical  element  is  never  entirely  wanting. 

Separate  texts  of  the  Ten  Virgin  Play  are  the  following: 

1.  Das  Spiel  von  den  Klugen  und  Torichten  Jungfrauen,  Eisenach 
1322.'*  Liturgical  influence  in  this  play  is  evident  in  the  following  pas- 
sages: 

Testimonium  domini  (fidele,  sapientiam  praestans  parvulis)   ....    (Alt,  344). 

Regcum  raundi  sprevi  .... 

Resp:    Emendemus  in  melius  quae  ignoranter   .    .1     Resp.    in    Quadr.    Migtu 


Vs.-  Tribula 
Surgite  vigilemus 
Date  nobis  .  . 
Heu  quant  us  est 
Veni  electa  mea 
Transits  ad  me  o 
Sanctus  .  .  .  . 
Miserere,  miserer 
Cecidit  corona   . 


Palrologia  LalinalS-.ISl. 


loster  dolor  ....  From  Easter  Ptanctus. 

.    .    .   Resp.  Unius  Virg.  Migne  Patrologia  Latina  78:829. 
nnes  ....  Resp. 
Gloria  et  honor  .... 

,    .    .   Deficit  gaudium    .... 


2.  Oberhessisches  Spiel  von  den  zehn  Jungfrauen.  Handschrift  Cantate 
1428  abgeschlossen.     Text  from  first  part  of  fourteenth  century."     This 


K  Mysltrlum  oi<r  iai  fiilllekt  SfM  >m  4t» 
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play  has  the  same  structure  as  the  Sponstis  and  is  probably  based,  either 
upon  a  Latin  play  like  that  one  or  directly  upon  the  litiu^'. 

3.  Jungfrauenszenen  in  den  Kunzelsauer  Frohnleichnamsspielen,  Ger- 
mania  4. 

4.  Ein  khurtz  geistlich  spill  aus  dem  25.  Cap.  Mathei  getsogen  von  den 
zehcn  Junckfrawen,  von  Andreas  Khintsch.*^ 

5.  Ein  Tragedi  Das  ist  ein  Spile  .  .  .  und  von  den  zehen  Junck- 
frawen, von  Doctor  Alexander  Seitz.** 

6.  Parabola  Christi  de  decern  virginibus,  von  Hieron\'nius  Ziegler  1555. 

7.  Nymphocomus,  von  Christophorus  Brockhag,  Rostock  1595. 

The  last  five  plays  seem  to  have  been  composed  independently  of  the 
liturgy. 

Fifteen  Signs  of  Doom 

The  most  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject  of  the  Fifteen  Signs 
of  Doom  has  been  made  by  Nolle.**  He  discusses  altogether  fifty-one 
texts  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Provengal,  Spanish,  Italian,  High  German, 
English,  Friesian,  and  Low  Dutch.  The  later  texts  are  based  principally 
upon  Augustine,  Comestor,  Bede,  Acquin,  and  upon  a  version  ascribed 
to  Jerome.  The  diJfference  between  the  three  versions  of  Jerome,  Augus- 
tine, and  Comestor  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Jerome 

A  ugustine 

Comestor 

1. 

Rising  of  sea 

1. 

Bloody  dew  of  earth 

1. 

Rising  of  sea,  40  cubits 

2. 

Receding   of  sea   until 
absorbed 

2. 

Earthquakes 

2. 

Receding  of  sea 

3. 

Fish   and   marine   ani- 
mals on  dry  land 

3. 

Burning   of  earth  and 
water 

3. 

Marine  animals  on  land 

4. 

Sea  burning 

4. 

Opening    of    gates    of 
Hades 

4. 

Sea  and  waters  bum 

5. 

Blood  on  whole  earth 

5. 

Godless    burned    with 
fire 

5. 

Herbs  and  trees  have 
bloody  sweat 

6. 

Destruction  of  houses, 
cities,  &c. 

6. 

General  sorrow  and  fear 

6. 

Destruction  of  build- 
ings. 

7. 

Stones  and  rocks  strike 
together 

7. 

Signs  in  stars  and  sun 

7. 

Stones  strike  together 

8. 

Very  bad  earthquakes, 
no  animal  can  stand 

8. 

Signs  in  heaven,  dark- 
ening of  moon 

8. 

General  conflagration 

>'  PublUhed  by  Bolte.  Zeilschrift  fUr  dtuisckts  AUertum,  32:10. 
»  PobliilMd  by  Bolt*.  ZgitschriftfAr  deutsche  PhilologU,  26:71. 
»  Paul  und  Braunu  BeUrdge,  6:413. 
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Jerome 

Augustine 

Comesthr 

9. 

Men  leave  caverns  to 
seek  the  open 

9. 

Lowering  of  hills,  filling 
up  of  valleys,  falling 
of  buildings 

9. 

Earthquakes 

10. 

Dead  arise 

10. 

Mixing    of    land    and 
water 

10. 

People  leave  caves 

11. 

Rending  of  sky,  burn- 
ing of  air 

11. 

Destruction  of  earth 

11. 

Dead  arise 

12. 

Those  still  alive  die 

12. 

Rivers  and  waters  afire 

12. 

Stars  fall 

13. 

Purging  of  earth  by  fire 

13. 

Sounding  of  trumpet 

13. 

Those  still  alive  die 

14. 

New  heaven  and  new 

earth 

14. 

Earth  a  chaos 

14. 

Heaven  and  earth  burn 

15. 

Christ  coming  to  judg- 

15. 

Falling  of  fire  and  brim- 

15. 

New  heaven  and  new 

ment 

stone 

earth,  resurrection 

These  three  versions  as  well  as  that  of  Bede  were  used  and  quoted 
quite  indiscriminately.  They  are  all  based  upon  the  apocryphal  Fourth 
Book  of  Esra,  chapters  5  and  6.  The  acrostic  of  Augustine  often  appears 
independently  of  the  Pseudo-Augustinian  sermon,  "Contra  Judaeos." 
The  fifteen  signs  of  doom  were  sometimes  connected  with  the  Antichrist 
play,  as  in  the  Chester  cycle.  The  structure  of  the  Ezechiel  play,  in  this 
case,  agrees  with  the  first  part  of  the  Luzerne  Antichrist  Play  of  1549,  and 
the  two  have  probably  had  the  same  or  a  similar  source.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  fifteen  signs  of  doom  in  the  Chester  Ezechiel  agree  with  the  text 
of  Petrus  Comestor,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  suggestion  for  the  addi- 
tion was  taken  from  the  liturgy  and  that  this  part  came  into  the  cycle 
together  with  the  Antichrist  play,  which  will  be  discussed  presently. 


Antichrist 

The  subject  of  the  Antichrist  was  one  which  had  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  Church  since  the  earliest  times.  In  a  "Liber  de  Anti- 
christo,"**  originally  ascribed  to  Augustine,  but  probably  written  by  either 
Alcuin  (d.  804)  or  Rabanus  Maimis  (d.  856),  the  entire  life  of  Antichrist 
is  briefly  given.  The  "Libellus  de  Antichristo"  of  Adso"  seems  to  be 
based  upon  this  treatise  or  upon  a  similar  one,  since  it  agrees,  in  many 
cases  word  for  word,  with  that  text.  It  includes  the  birth  of  Antichrist, 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  his  triiunphant  success  in  gaining  even  the 
kings  for  his  cause,  Gog  and  Magog,  the  coming  of  the  prophets  Elias 
and  Enoch  and  their  slaughter  by  Antichrist,  his  perishing  in  turn  before 

»  Migne.  Pairciogia  Latino^  40:1132. 
n  Migne.  101:1291. 
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the  splendor  of  Christ's  coming,  and  the  appearance  of  Christ  for  the  final 
judgment  of  the  world.  Peter  Damianus  (d.  1072)  even  has  a  treatise, 
"De  novissimis,  de  Antichristo,  de  qtiindecim  signis  praecedentibus."" 

The  author  of  the  Tegemsee  "Ludus  de  Adventu  et  Interitu  Anti- 
christ!" (misnamed  by  Pez,  in  his  Thesaurus  anecdotorum  novissimus 
"Ludus  paschalis")  therefore  had  plenty  of  material  at  hand  for  his  church 
play.  The  play  dates  from  the  twelfth  century  and  was  a  very  elaborate 
production.  It  begins  with  Antichrist  at  the  height  of  his  power,  shows 
the  struggle  between  Synagoga  and  Ecclesia,  the  effort  of  Rex  Babylonia 
to  overthrow  Ecclesia,  the  coming  of  Enoch  and  Elias,  the  destruction  of 
Antichrist.** 

That  the  Antichrist  was  an  Advent  play  is  evident  from  a  text  printed 
by  D'Ancona,^  which  has  the  heading:  In  dominica  de  Adventu  incipiimt 
duo  Reges  qui  veniunt  cum  Antexpo.  The  play  has  the  same  contents  as 
other  Antichrist  plays:  Antichrist  deceiving  the  people,  Enoch  and  Elias 
sent  to  preach  the  truth,  their  slaughter  by  Antichrist,  the  command  to 
the  angel  Michael  to  kill  Antichrist,  *'angelus  occidens  Antexpm  cimi  spada 
ignis  dicat  .    .    .    ,  Satan  cum  aliis  Demonis  conducit  eum  ad  Infemum." 

The  Benediktbeuem  Christmas  Play  (Ludus  scenicus  de  nativitate 
Christi)  also  shows  that  the  Antichrist  belonged  to  the  Christmas  series 
in  the  wider  sense,  since  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fragmentary  cycle  contain- 
ing the  Prophetae,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  Antichrist  plays. 

Other  texts  of  Antichrist  plays  are  the  following: 

1.  Der  Entkrist,  in  der  Munchener  Fastnachtspielhandschrift,  four- 
teenth centur>\^ 

2.  Frankfurter  Antichristspiel  von  1468  und  1469.^ 

3.  The  Antichrist  incident  in  the  poem,  **Von  der  Beschaffung  diser 
Welt  bisz  auf  das  jungst  gericht  gercymt."^ 

4.  The  Antichrist  of  the  Kunzelsauer  Frohnleichnamsspiel.^ 

5.  Niedcrdeutsches  Gedicht  vom  Antichrist.^ 

6.  Luzemcr  Antichrist  vom  Jahre  1549.*^  In  the  prologue  of  this  play, 
Isaias,  Ezechiel,  Daniel,  and  Zacharias  appear.  A  part  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  is  included.  Then  comes  the  usual  order:  Antichrist  at  the 
zenith  of  his  power  with  Gog  and  Magog  and  Darius  and  his  vassals,  and 
finally,  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  with  its  results. 

»  Mignc.  145:837. 

"  Cf.  Creizenach,  Ceschichte  des  neueren  Dramas,  70-78;  Migne,  213:949« 

«  Origini  del  Teatro  Italiano,  141. 

**  Published  by  A.  Keller,  FastnachtsspieU  aus  dem  fUnftehnUn  Jahrhundert. 

*  Published  by  Froning,  Das  Drama  des  MitlelalUrs,  2:536. 
»  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsches  Altertum,  2:130. 

"  Cermania,  4:338. 

*  Von  der  Bagens  Cermania,  10:139,  22. 

*  Published  by  Reuschel,  Die  deuischen  Weltgerichisspiele, 
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The  Chester  Antichrist  is  far  more  conservative  than  that  of  Luzerne. 
The  prophecies  of  Ezechiel,  the  Psalm,  Daniel,  and  Sophonia^are  given 
in  Latin  before  their  content  is  rendered  into  English.  The  power  of 
Antichrist,  the  coming  of  Enoch  and  Elias,  their  slaughter  by  Antichrist, 
who  is  in  turn  put  to  death  by  Michael  and  taken  to  hell, — all  these  parts 
are  included  in  the  play. 

Doomsday  Plays 

The  Doomsday  play  was  originally  also  an  Advent  play.  In  the  text 
from  D'Ancona,  referred  to  above,  the  Judgment  follows  immediately 
after  the  Antichrist,  and  its  structure  and  contents  link  it  very  closely  to 
the  liturgy  for  Advent : 

Xps  ad  Giusti:   Benedicte  dal  mio  Pate, 

Venite  al  resigno  a  possidere  .... 
Justi  intrant  in  celo  .... 
Xps  a  Damnati:   E  voie,  audate,  Maledecte, 

A  quil  fuoco  sempiterno   .... 
Mary's  intercession  is  in  vain.     Demons  carry  them  ad  Infemum. 

The  extant  German  plays  are  all  very  much  expanded,  but  they  still 
retain  the  nucleus  of  the  liturgy.  There  are  eleven  principal  texts  of  the 
Doomsday  play  analyzed  by  Reuschel:'^ 

Donaueschingen  Text,  in  der  Furstlich  FurstenbergiscJien  Hofbibliothek,  fif- 
teenth century. 

Thottsches  Manuskript,  Kgl.  Bibliothek  zu  Kopenhagen,  fifteenth  century. 

Rheinauer  Text,  von  Hans  Trechsel  1467. 

Wulkers  Handschrift,  end  of  fifteenth  century. 

Berliner  Handschrift  der  Kgl.  Bibliothek  1482. 

Handschrift  des  Curer  Stadtarchivs  1507. 

Codex  Monacensis  1510. 

Auszuge  in  Tennglers  Layenspiegel  1511. 

Luzemer  Handschrift  der  Burgerbibliothek,  Herrigs  Archiv,  75:384. 

Wallenstadter  Text  16S3(?). 

Die  Comedy  vom  Jungsten  Gericht,  ein  altes  Volksschauspiel  von  Altenmarkt 
bei  Radstadt. 

The  subject  is  also  included  in  the  poem  "Von  der  Beschaflfung  diser 
Welt,"  and  in  the  Kunzelsauer  Frohnleichnamsspiel. 

In  the  English  field,  the  Doomsday  play  is  included  in  the  four  prin- 
cipal cycles.  In  the  Chester  Doomsday  play  the  traditional  story  is  still 
the  nucleus  of  the  plot,  while  the  liturgical  element  seems  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  following  tags: 

Ego  sum  alpha  et  o,  primus  et  novissimus. 
Qui  non  credit,  jam  judicatus  est. 

"Dm  deutschen  Wettgericktsspide,  94-96. 
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Filius  hominis  venturus  est  in   gloria  patris  sui   cum  angelis  suis  et  reddit 

unicuiquam  secundum  opus. 
Sic  erit  in  consummatione  seculi,  exibunt  angeli  et  separabunt  males  de  medio 

justorum  et  mittent  omnes  in  caminum  ignis  ubi  erit  fletus  et  stridor 

dcntium. 

None  of  these  passages  agrees  with  the  Vulgate,  therefore  the  inference  is 
that  they  were  taken  from  the  liturgy  or  from  the  text  of  a  liturgical  play. 
In  the  Coventry  Doomsday  play,  there  is  an  awakening  of  the  dead  by 
the  angel  Michael  (Surgite  .  .  .  Venite  ad  judicium)  followed  by  the 
judgment : 

Venite  benedicti   ....     Patris  mei   .... 

The  play  is  fragmentary. 

The  Towneley  and  York  Judgment  Day  plays  seem  to  be,  in  reality, 
the  same  play.  There  is  some  extraneous  material  at  the  beginning,  but 
the  play  proper  has  the  traditional  structure: 

Mi  blissid  childre  on  my  right  hande. 

Yours  dome  t)is  day  se  thare  not  drede   .... 

Se  cursid  caytiffes  of  Kaymes  kynne, 

tat  neuere  me  comforte  in  my  care  .... 

The  following  conclusions  are  offered  in  regard  to  the  Judgment  plays: 
The  liturgy  of  Advent  and  the  special  festivals  included  within  the  season 
of  Advent  contain  full  accoimts  and  sufficient  subject  material  of  eschato- 
logical  subjects  to  connect  the  plays  with  this  part  of  the  church  year. 
Stage  directions  and  liturgical  tags  strengthen  the  probability  that  these 
plays  were  originally  composed  for  use  during  Advent,  the  Antichrist  with 
Fifteen  Signs  on  the  first  Sunday,  Doomsday  on  the  second.  Even  the 
cycle  plays  retain  some  evidence  of  liturgical  influence.  The  Ten  Virgin 
play  remained  unconnected,  because  the  service  was  not  included  in  the 
Kalendarium  ct  Temporale  of  the  Breviaries  and  was  not  confined  to  a 
single  festival  day. 


THE   PROPHET  PLAYS 

List  of  Texts  Examined 

Laon  Prophetae 

Mystere  des  Prophetes  du  Christ,  Limoges. 

Mystere  de  la  Nativite  du  Christ,  Munich,  usually  called  the  Benediktbeuern. 

Festum  Asinorum,  Rouen,  fourteenth  century. 

Passio  de  Frankfort. 

Mystere  de  Daniel,  Hilarius. 

Daniel  of  Beauvais. 

Biblische  Geschichte  von  der  Beschaffung  diser  Welt  bisz  aufs  jungst  Gericht  gereymt. 

Mittelniederlandisches  Osterspiel  of  Mastricht. 

Egerer  Spiel. 

Kunzelsauer  Frohnleichnamsspiel. 

Frankfurter  Dirigierrolle  von  1350. 

Frankfurter  Passionsspiel  von  1493. 

Weavers*  Pageant  of  Coventry. 

Pageant  of  the  Shearmen  and  Tailors  of  Coventry. 

Chester  Cycle,  V,  VI,  VIIL 

York  Cycle,  XII,  XIV,  XV. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  VII,  XII. 

Ludus  Coventriae,  VII. 


Until  a  few  years  ago,  Sepet's  "Les  prophetes  du  Crist,  6tude  sur  les 
origines  du  theatre  au  moyen  ^ge''  was  considered  the  last  word  on  this 
part  of  the  liturgical  drama.  Weber,'*  Chambers,"  Hemingway,** 
Creizenach,*^  and  others  accepted  the  arguments  of  Sepet  "in  toto"  with- 
out question.  His  principal  discovery  was  that  the  Pseudo-Augustinian 
sermon  "Contra  Judaeos"  is  the  source  of  the  Prophetae  plays.  This,  of 
course,  goes  imchallenged.  But  the  theory  which  he  advanced  in  regard 
to  the  connection  of  the  whole  series  of  the  Old  Testament  plays  with  the 
Prophet  play,  which  has  been  accepted  and  even  elaborated  by  Chambers, 
Creizenach,  and  others,  has  been  foimd  inadequate  by  Professor  Craig,* 
who  substitutes  another  theory,  which  will  be  discussed  imder  the  Old 
Testament  plays. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  sum- 
marize the  applications  of  Sepet's  theory  to  some  of  the  principal  plays; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  at  greater  length  cer- 
tain excrescences  in  the  development  of  the  Prophetae,  many  of  which 
have  a  distinct  liturgical  source. 

tt  GeisUiches  Schauspiel  und  kirchliche  Kunst,  41. 
»  The  Medieval  Stage,  2:52-59.  68. 
M  Engfish  NaiivUy  Plays,  263  et  passim. 
"  Geschichte  des  neueren  Dramas  (1911),  61-64. 
^Modern  Philology,  10:473, 
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The  principal  Latin  plays  belonging  to  this  group  are  the  following: 
the  Loon  Prophetae/'  the  Limoges  Prophetae,^  the  Munich  Prophetae,^ — 
this  is  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the  transitional  stage, — ^and  the 
Rouen  Prophetae.^  A  comparison  of  these  four  texts  with  the  original 
Pseudo-Augustinian  sermon*^  can  best  be  shown  in  the  form  of  a  table. 


The  Sermon 


Isaiah:   Ecce  virgo  in  utero  concipiet. 


Jeremiah:  Hie  est  deus  noster  et  non 
aestimabitur  alius  absque  illo. 

Daniel:  (juvenis  aetate)  Cum  venerit 
sanctus  sanctorum  eessabit  unctio 
vestra. 


David:   Mons  dei  mons  uber  .... 


Moyses:   (legislator)     Prophetam     vobis 
suscitabit  Deus   .... 


Habakuk:   Domine  audivi  auditum  tuum 
et  timui   .... 


Symeon:   Nunc  dimittis  domine   .    .    .    . 


Zacharias:    (pater     Johannis)     Tu   puer 
propheta  Altissimi  vocaveris  .... 


The  Liturgical  Plays 


Israel:  (Limoges)  Dux  de  Juda  non 
tollitur. 

Isaiah:  (Laon,  Limoges,  Rouen)  Est 
necesse  virgam  Jesse  de  radice  pro- 
vehi.    (Munich)  Ecce  virgo  concipiet. 

Jeremiah:  (Laon,  Limoges,  Rouen)  Sic 
est  hie  est  deus  noster  .... 

Daniel:  (juvenis:  Laon;  juvenilem 
vultum  habens:  Rouen;  Limoges) 
Sanctus  sanctorum  veniet,  et  unctio 
deficiet;  (Munich)  O  Judea  misera, 
tua  cadat  unctio. 

David:  (Laon,  Limoges,  Rouen)  Univer- 
sus  grex  conversus  adorabit  Domi- 
num   .... 

Moyses:  (Laon)  Prophetam  accipietis 
tamquam  me,  hunc  audietis;  (Limo- 
ges) Dabit  Deus  vobis  vatem,  huic 
ut  mihi  aurem  date;  (Rouen)  Vir 
post  me  venit  exortus   .... 

Habakkuk:  (Laon)  Opus  tuum  inter 
duum  latus  animalium  .  .  .  .  ; 
(Limoges,  Rouen)  Expectavi,  mox 
expavi  Metu  mirabilium,  Opus  tuum 
inter  duum  Corpus  animalium  .... 

Simeon:  (Laon)  Tuum  sub  pacis  teg- 
mine,  Servum  dimittis  domine  .  .  ; 
(Limoges,  Rouen)  Nunc  me  dimittas, 
domine   .... 

Zacharias:  (Rouen)  Per  viscera  dulciflue 
Dei  misericordie  .... 


s'  U.  Chevalier.  Ordinaires  de  I'Bglise  Cathedrale  de  Laon  (1897);  Biblioteque  liturgiqiu,  6:385. 

"  Mystere  des  Prophetes  du  Christy  XI  siecle.     Du  Meril,  179. 

**  Mystere  de  la  Nativite  du  Christ:  Ludus  scenicus  de  nativitale  Christu  Munich,  thirteenth  century. 
Schmeller,  Carmina  burana,  80;  Du  Meril,  187. 

*  Pestum  AsinorurHt  fourteenth  century.     Gaste,  Les  drames  liturgiques  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Rouen* 

*iSarum  Breviary:  Lectio  III  Adventus;  Migne.  Patrologia  latino,  42:1117-1130.  Cf.  78:1031:  In 
vigilia  natalia  Domini  ad  Matutinum  ....  Quarta  lectio  sermo  sancti  Augustini,  Vos  inquam  con* 
▼enio,  o  Judaei.    In  quarta  cantantur  sibyUini  versus:    Judidi  signum:  tellus  sudore  .... 
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The  Sermon 

The  Liturgical  Plays 

Elitabelh:   Unde    mihi     hie     ut    veniet 

Etiiabetk:   (Laon,  Limoges.  Rouen)  Quid 

mater  .... 

est   rei   quod   me   mei   Mater  regis 

visitat   .... 

Johannes:    (precursor)    Ecce   venit   post 

Johannes:    (baptists)      (Laon,   Limoges, 

me  ...    .     Ecce  agnus  det  .   .   .   . 

Rouen)  Venit  talis  Salutaris,  Cuius 

non  sum  etiam  Tam  benignus  .... 

Virgiiius:    lam     nova     progenies     caelo 

Maro-VirgUius:    (Laon,  Limoges,  Rouen) 

dimittitur  alto   .... 

Ecce   polo    dimissa   Sola   nova    pro- 

genies    est.      (Munich)     Nova     pro- 

genies  matris  ....   (mixed   with 

Sibylla!) 

Nebuehadnetsar:   Ecce   ego   video   quat- 

Nebuchadnettar:    (Laon,  Rouen)  Trea  in 

tuor  viros  salutos  deambulantes. 

igne  positi  pueri  .  .   ,  .  ;  (Limoges) 

Cum  revisi  tres  quos  misi  .... 

Sibylla:   Judkii  signum;     tellus    .... 

Sibylla:    (Laon,    Limoges,    Rouen,    Mu- 

nich) Judicii  signum   .... 

The  similarity  is  so  striking  that  even  minor  dissimilarities  seem  to 
reqiiire  an  explanation.  The  fact  that  Moses  does  not  retain  his  position 
in  the  Limoges  and  Rouen  plays  may  be  explained  either  by  the  nature 
of  his  prophecy  or,  belter  yet,  on  account  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect chronological  sequence.  Of  the  Balaam  addition,  which  occtu^  in  the 
Laon  (Exibit  de  Jacob  rutilans  nova  Stella  .  .  .  ),  in  the  Munich  (Orietur 
Stella  ex  Jacob  .  .  .  },  and  in  the  Rouen  plays  (Exibit  ex  Jacob  rutilans 
.  .  .  ),  Professor  Craig  says:*^  "This  prophecy  made  its  appearance  in 
the  liturgical  drama  apparently  first  in  the  Stella.  It  occurs  as  a  res- 
ponsorium  in  the  Sarum  Breviary  in  the  service  of  Feria  IV.  Quatuor 
Temporum  to  a  lectio  drawn  from  a  sermon  of  the  Venerable  Bede  .  .  , 
From  the  Stella  it  was  probably  borrowed  into  the  Prophetae;  for  it 
occurs  in  a  large  number  of  Magi  plays."  But  it  would  hardly  seem 
necessary  to  assume  this  roundabout  way.  In  the  first  place,  a  sequence 
based  upon  the  Pseudo-Augustinian  sermon  was  in  general  use  as  early  as 
the  first  part  of  the  eleventh  century  or  even  before,"  and  the  Laon 
Prophetae  with  the  Balaam  incident  dates  from  the  same  century,  while 
the  first  Stella  text,  that  of  Ncvres,  is  dated  1060."  Therefore  the  Balaam 
incident  was  probably  in  the  Prophetae  before  the  first  Stella  was  in 
general  use.  And  in  the  second  place,  among  the  many  Old  Testament 
prophecies  which  were  used  as  responses  during  Ad\'ent,  that  of  Balaam 
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occupies  a  very  prominent  place.  It  is  listed  among  the  responses  for  the 
entire  week  of  the  Fourth  Simday  in  Advent : 

Resp:   Orietur  Stella  ex  Jacob,  et  exurget  homo  de  Israel;  et  confringet  omnes 
duces •* 

The  same  reason  which  caused  the  authors  of  the  Laon,  Limoges,  and 
Rouen  plays  to  substitute,  in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  for  the  prophecy  of  the 
sermon  the  very  well  known  "radix  Jesse"  prophecy  from  the  liturgy,  also 
prompted  the  Laon  author  to  add  the  Stella  prophecy.  This  is  all  the 
more  probable,  since  the  liturgy  suggests  all  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
concerning  the  virgin  birth,  and  there  is  an  antiphon,  Feria  quarta  in 
Dominica  quarta,  in  matutinis  Laudibus : 

Prophetae  praedicaverunt  nasci  Salvatorem  de  virgine  Maria.^ 

The  same  reason  prompted  the  author  of  the  Limoges  play  to  include 
Israel  (Jacob)  in  the  list  of  prophets  with  the  prophecy:  Dux  de  Juda 
non  tollitur  .  .  .  The  antiphon  is  among  the  responses  of  the  Fourth 
Simday  in  Advent : 

Non  auferetur  sceptrum  de  Juda,  et  dux  de  femore  ejus,  donee  veniet  qui  mit- 
tendus  est,  et  ipse  erit  expectatio  gentium.^^ 

In  regard  to  the  Simeon  incident  in  the  Laon  play,  with  its  bit  of  action, 
see  Professor  Craig's  note.^  In  the  Rouen  play,  the  original  Processus 
Prophetarum  is  much  expanded  and  the  original  idea  subordinated  to  the 
Balaam  incident,  as  the  superscription  'Testtmi  Asinonmi"  indicates. 
We  have  here,  besides  the  original  prophets  tabulated  above,  the  follow- 
ing in  addition : 

Amos:   Ecce  dies  venient   .... 
Aaron:   Virga  Jesse  florida   .... 
Samuel:   In  Israel  faciet  rex  verbum   .... 
Osee:   Deus  nunciavit  de  filio  David   .... 
Joel:   Efifundam  de  spiritu  mco   .... 
Ahdias:   Et  in  monte  Syon  salvatio  erit   .... 
Jonas:   O  Judei  huius  rei  signum  genus  fatuum   .... 
Micah:   Descendet  Dominus,  cui  non  est  terminus   .... 
Nahum:   Super  montem  evangelizantis   .... 
Sophonia:   In  medio  tui,  Syon,  rex  regnabit   .... 
Zackarias:   En  rex  tuus  venit  Justus   .... 
Ezechiel:   Per  clausam  januam  rex  intrabit   .... 
Malachias:   Scimus  hoc  dicentem  Deum   .... 

In  this  play,  the  Nebuchadnezzar  prophecy  is  expanded  into  a  little  scene 
of  the  Three  Men  in  the  Fiery  Furnace.     It  has  been  thought  that  this 

**Sancti  Cregorii  Magni  Liber  Responsalis,  in  Migne,  Pairologia  latina,  78:731. 

«  Column  732. 

«  Column  730. 

«  Page  475,  note  4. 
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incident  was  sporadic  and  that  the  little  by-play  stood  alone,  at  least  in 
the  West.  A  very  probable  explanation  for  its  presence  in  this  connec- 
tion may.  however,  be  found  in  the  tact  that  there  was  a  small  scene  of 
the  "Three  Children  in  the  Fumaee"  in  the  Greek  liturgy  for  Daniel  day, 
the  17th  of  December.  In  the  Occident,  the  Saturday  of  the  third  week 
in  Advent  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  Dan.  3:26  ff.,  in  connection 
with  which  dramatic  representations  were  by  no  means  exceptional.*' 
So  this  scene  may  either  have  been  suggested  by  the  known  existence  of 
such  a  play,  or  Occidental  liturgies  may,  in  isolated  cases,  have  made  use 
of  this  material. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  from  all  these  additions,  either  that  the  author 
of  the  Rouen  Prophetae,  with  some  attempt  at  original  composition,  made 
deliberate  additions  of  such  great  extent,  or  that  the  two  centuries  had 
witnessed  gradual  emendations  of  the  original  Prophetae  play,  making 
it  the  elaborate  composition  we  have  before  us. 

In  the  Munich  or  Benediktbeucm  play,  most  of  the  original  prophecies 
are  omitted,  though  Aaron  has  been  added.  This  addition  is,  of  course, 
very  easily  explained,  since  Moses  and  Aaron  were  usually  named  to- 
gether. 

Plays  of  Transition 

In  the  transition  stage,  we  have  the  Passio  de  Frankfort,"  which  is  a 
much  corrupted  Prophetae  with  parts  of  the  life  of  Christ  interspersed  in 
it.  In  this  case,  the  relation  of  the  play  to  the  Pseudo-Augustinian  ser- 
mon is  shown  by  the  following  characters:  Augustine,  David,  Solomon, 
Daniel,  Zacharias,  Osce,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah.  In  the  Mystere  de  Daniel,  of 
Hilarius.  the  influence  of  the  same  source  is  still  seen  in  the  verses: 

Nascetur  Dominus  cuius  iiiiperio  cessabit  regimen  et  regurn  unctio." 
In  the  Beauvais  Daniel,  the  influence  is  seen  as  well  in  the  hjinn  "Con- 
gaudentes  celebremus,"  whose  similarity  to  the  opening  hymn  of  the 
Limoges  play  is  most  marked,  as  in  the  "Danielis  jam  cessavit  unctionis 
copia"  and  "Ecce  vcnit  sanctus  illc  sanctorum  sanctissimus."  Both  the 
last  named  plays  are  Christmas  plays,  as  is  shown  by  the  close:  "Nuntium 
vobis  fero  de  supemis,  natus  est  Christus   .    .    .    ."" 


German  Prophet  Plays 
In    the    German    cyclical    poem    based    on    the    liturgy,    "Biblische 


■  Alt.  CkriOliclits  Kirchenjahr.  2M.  307,  317. 

"  Du  Meril,  297. 

"Dd  M«il.  241. 

"  Co\issemii.TcrT.  Dramrs  lilargiiui'. 
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Geschichte  von  der  Beschaffung  diser  Welt  bisz  aufs  jungst  Gericht 
gereymt,""  the  following  Prophets  are  included:  Abraham,  Moses, 
Balaam,  lop,  David,  Salomon,  Abagug,  Aggetis,  Macheiis,  Zacharias, 
Jonas,  Osee,  Malachias,  Sibylla,  Nebucadnezzar,  Virgilius,  Isayas,  Jere- 
mias,  Daniel,  Ezechiel,  Zacharias.  The  presence  of  Virgil,  the  Sibyl,  and 
Balaam  would  constitute  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  liturgical  con- 
nection. 

In  the  Mastricht  Mittelniederiandisches  Osterspiel,"  the  Prophetae 
finds  its  place  after  the  fall  and  the  first  promise  of  the  Savior:  Balaam 
(the  Stella  prophecy),  Ysaias  (Ecce  virgo  concipiet  .  .  .  ),  and  Virgilis 
(Ho  van  hiemilriche  sal  kamen  wnderliche  eine  nuwe  gebort  .  .  .  ). 
The  prophecies  are  followed  by  the  Annunciation. 

In  the  Egerer  Spiel"  the  connection  is  not  quite  so  apparent.  There 
are  only  four  prophets  mentioned:  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Habakuk,  Ezechiel. 
But  there  is  a  special  David  and  Goliath  scene,  as  well  as  a  Solomon 
incident.  The  evidence  for  direct  liturgical  influence  here,  in  comparison 
with  other  plays,  does  not  seem  very  strong,  but  we  can  hardly  conceive 
of  an  exception  in  this  one  instance. 

In  the  Kunzelsauer  Frohnleichnamsspiel  aus  dem  Jahre  1479,"  we 
have  a  similar  instance.  The  David  and  Goliath  and  the  Solomon  inci- 
dents are  followed  by  the  Prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel.  In  this 
case,  however,  both  Moses  and  Aaron  receive  separate  treatment,  while 
in  the  preceding  case  Moses,  with  the  ''filii  Israel,''  the  Exodus,  and  the 
Giving  of  the  Law,  was  included. 

In  the  Frankfurter  Dirigierrolle  of  about  1350"  the  connection  is 
again  perfectly  obvious,  since  the  following  characters  appear  in  the  list 
of  the  Prophets:  Augustinus,  David  Rex  (Percussus  siun  .  .  .  ),  Salo- 
mon, Daniel  (Post  septuaginta  hebdomata  .  .  .  ),  Zacharias  propheta 
(Exulta  satis,  filia  .  .  .  ),  Osec  propheta  (Post  duos  dies  dominus  .  .  .  ), 
leremias  propheta,  Ysaias  propheta  (Domine,  quis  crediderit  .  .  .  ). 
The  substituting  of  Is.  53  for  Is.  7:14  and  9:1  seems  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  German  plays. 

In  the  Frankfurter  Passionsspiel  of  1493^^  the  list  of  prophets  is  not 
quite  so  long.  Augustine  is  in  evidence  and  the  Prophetae  include  David 
(Die  konige  von  den  landen  zusamen  han  gcstanden),  Solomon,  Daniel, 
Zacharias  propheta  (Syon  dochter  lobelich  .    .    .   ),  Iheremias,  Ysaias. 


**  Zeilschrift  f&r  detUsches  Altertum,  2:130. 

M  Julius  Zacher,  Zeitschrift  f&r  deutsches  Altertum,  2:302. 

•*  Karl  Bartsch,  Ubcr  ein  geistliches  Schauspiel  des  XV  Jahrhundcrts,  Germania,  3:267. 

••  H.  Wcmer,  Germania,  4:338. 

•^  Froning,  Frankfurter  Passionsspiele,  336. 

••  Froning.  1. 
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English  Prophet  Plays 

In  the  English  field  also,  we  have  plays  that  show  connection  with 
the  liturgy.  In  the  Weavers'  Pageant  of  Coventry,  the  Presentation  of 
Christ,**  the  following  "Profetae"  are  mentioned:  Balaam  (Orietur  Stella 
ex  Jacob),  Isaee  (Ecce  virgo  concipiet  .  .  .  },  Malache  (The  sun  of  Lyff 
'  schall  spring  and  arise),  Jareme  (In  heyvin  God  schulde  make  seede,  A 
grcyne  off  Davilh  thatt  now  ys  cum).  In  the  Presentation  scene  proper, 
"Semeon  and  Anne"  have  a  conversation  concerning  "anceant  profettis," 
in  the  course  of  which  are  mentioned  Isaee  (In  facie  populorum,  this  did 
he  say,  Cum  venerit  sanctus  sanctorum,  cessabit  unctio  vestra),  Sebellam, 
Balaam,  and  Malache.  The  corruption  is  apparent,  but  no  less  than  the 
liturgical  connection. 

In  the  Pageant  of  the  Shearmen  and  Tailors  of  Coventry  {Craig,  Early 
English  Text  Society,  vol.  87,  Extra  Series,  Two  Coventry  Corpus  Christi 
Plays)  there  is  but  a  remnant  of  the  liturgy.  Isaye  is  introduced  as  saying: 
That  no  creature  ys  abull  vs  forto  reyles,  Tyll  thye  right  uncion  of  Jvda 
dothe  seyse   ....     Ecce  virgo  consepeet  .... 

In  the  Chester  Plays,  the  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Prophetae 
is  found  in  three  plays.  In  the  play  of  Balaam  and  his  Ass  there  is  the 
most  expanded  form  of  the  Balaam  incident  in  the  liturgical  plays.  The 
prophecy  occupies  the  prominent  place  which  we  should  expect  from  its 
source,  the  star  of  Jacob  being  emphasized  throughout.  The  play  as  it 
here  appears  is,  of  course,  a  separate  outgrowth  of  the  Prophetae,  the 
single  incident  of  Balaam  being  expanded  into  a  full  play.  It  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Beauvais  Epiphany  Play,  in  which  the  ass  was  a 
figure  of  still  greater  importance  than  here."  The  other  prophets  which 
appear  in  the  Chester  Processus  are  principally  the  conventional  ones: 
Esayes  (I  saye  a  mayden  meeke  and  mylde.  Shall  conceave  and  bear  a 
childe),  Exechiell  (Vidi  portam  in  domo  Domini  clausam  et  dixit  angelus 
ad  me:  Porta  .  .  ,  ),  Jheremias  (Deducant  oculi  mei  lacrimas  .  ,  .  ), 
lonas  (Clamavi  de  tribulacione  mea  ....),  Dauid  (De  summo  caelo 
egressio  eius  ....),  loell  (Effundam  de  spiritu  meo  ....), 
Micheas  (Tu  Bethlehem  terra  Juda  .,.,).  In  the  Salutation  and 
Nativity  Play  there  is  a  Sybbell  (A  barnc  shalbe  borne  blesse  to  bringe, 
The  which  that  never  hade  beginninge,  Ner  never  shall  endinge  have).  In 
the  next  lines  the  "Jam  nova  progenies"  of  Virgil  is  contained  (That  God 
will  bringe  mankind  to  blesse,  And  sende  from  heaven,  leve  well  this,  His 
son  our  savyour).  In  the  Play  of  the  Three  ICings  we  find  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob  (Non  auferetur  sceptrum  de  Juda   ...,),  of  Danyell  (Cum 

■  Cnig,  Tmi  Cottnlry  Corfus  Chriili  Plays.  Euly  Bnaliih  Tent  Society.  87  Extra  Seriaai  Hotttwiura 

■  All.  Cliriiaickci  KinhciijaliT.  316. 
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venerit  sanctus  sanctonun,  cessabit  unctio  vestra),  of  Micah  concerning 
Bethlehem,  and  of  Isaiah  (Ambulabant  gentes  in  luniine  tuo). 

In  the  York  Plays  the  influence  of  the  liturgy  is  even  more  definite. 
In  the  Play  of  the  Annunciation  and  Visit  to  Elizabeth  there  is  a  long 
Hst  of  prophecies,  most  of  which  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  Pseudo- 
Augustinian  list  in  its  more  expanded  form.  The  following  prophecies 
appear:  Amos  (Deus  pater  disposuit  salutem  fieri  in  medio  terre  .  .  .  ), 
Gen.  22:18  (Quoniam  in  seminc  tuo  benedicentur  omnes  gentes).  Gen. 
27:28  (Orate  celi  desuper),  Is.  7:14  (Ecce,  virgo  concipiet  ....),  Is. 
9:7  (Zelus  domini  faciet  hoc).  Is.  9:1  (Egredietur  virga  de  Jesse),  Joel, 
Hosea  14:6  (Ero  quasi  ros  et  virgo  Israel  germinabit  ....  ),  Gen.  49:10 
(Jacob:  Non  auferetur  sceptrum  de  Juda  ....),  John  Baptist  (Ego 
quidem  baptizo  in  aqua  ....).  Mark  1 :2  (Ecce  mitto  angelum  meum 
ante  faciem  tuam  ....).  Most  of  these  prophecies  are  ascribed  to 
the  original  Pseud o-Augustinina  characters.  The  "Orate  celi  desuper"  is 
undoubtedly  a  contamination  of  the  common  response  for  the  time  of 
Advent:  Rorate  celi  desuper  ....  In  the  Play  of  the  Journey  to 
Bethlehem  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (told  full  longe  befome  How  l>at  a 
steme  shulde  rise  full  hye)  and  of  Habakuk  (between  bestis  lye)  are  used. 
In  the  Play  of  the  Angels  and  the  Shepherds,  the  prophecies  of  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  and  Balaam  are  mentioned. 

In  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  there  is  a  fragmentary  Processus  Prophe- 
tamm  which  shows  the  direct  influence  of  the  liturgy.  The  following 
characters  appear;  Moyses  (Prophetam  excitabit  deus  de  fratribus  ves- 
tris),  David  (Omnes  reges  adorabunt  eum,  omnes  gentes  seruent  ei), 
Sibilla  (Judicii  signum;  tellus  sudore  madescit),  and  Daniel  (Cum  venerit 
sanctus  sanctorum,  cessabit  uncio  vestra).  In  the  Pagina  Pastorum  the 
list  is  a  little  longer;  Isay  (Exiet  virga  de  radice  iesse),  Sybyll.  Nebugod- 
hooossor  (the  fourt  stode  before  godys  son  like  to  bene),  leremy,  Moyses, 
Abacuc,  Ely,  Elizabeth  and  zachare,  Dauid,  John  Baptysta,  Daniel, 
Virgill  (lam  nova  progenies  celo  dimittitur  alto   ...,). 


Radix  Jesse  Play 

The  Ludus  Coventriae  offers  a  peculiar  exception  from  the  direct  Pro- 
phetae  influence  in  the  Jesse  or  Radix  Jesse  Play,  since  this  is  no  doubt 
a  Prophetae  recast,  or  a  Play  of  the  Genealogy  of  Mary  modeled  after  the 
Prophetae.  The  Radix  Jesse  motive  was  used  in  composing  the  play  and 
the  old  Prophetae  expanded  with  material  from  genealogical  passage 
lectiones  in  a  unique  manner.  As  for  the  Prophetae  source,  we  have 
Ysaias  (Virgo  concipiet  ....  Egredietur  virga  de  radice  Jesse),  who 
introduces  a  line  of  thirteen  prophets.  These  are  made  to  alternate  in 
the  speeches  with  thirteen  kings  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  beginning  with  David. 
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The  prophets  in  their  alternate  order  are;  Jeremias,  Ezechiel  (Of  a  gate 
that  sperred  was  truly),  Micheas,  Danyel  (In  figure  of  this  I  saw  a  tre), 
Jonas  (I,  Jonas,  sey  that  on  the  iiide  mom  ,...},  Abdias  (Dethe  xal 
be  drewyn  to  endless  dampnacion),  Abaciiche  (he  shall  up  stye  In  hevyn 
as  juge  sit  in  his  se),  Joelle  {He  wolde  sendc  downe  his  sprytt  i-wys,  On 
yonge  and  oldc  full  sekyrlyc),  Aggeus  (ffrom  the  wulf  to  save  al  shepe  of 
his  floke),  Ozyas,  Sophosas,  and  Baruk.  A  comparison  of  the  prophecies 
of  these  prophets  with  those  given  above  in  the  Latin  and  transitional 
periods  will  show  that  the  traditional  subjects  were  mentioned  in  the 
prophetic  passages.  The  list  of  prophets  is  indeed  a  long  one,  but  outside 
of  this  fact  there  is  nothing  extraordinarily  strange  about  it.  since  all  these 
prophets,  with  the  exception  of  Aggeus  and  Baruk,  have  appeared  in  Latin 
liturgical  plays.  And  even  the  Aggeus  is  not  an  isolated  instance,  since  it 
occurs  at  least  in  the  liturgical  poem  "Von  der  Bcschaftung  diser  Welt," 
mentioned  above.  As  for  the  thirteen  kings,  the  deliberate  choice  of  these 
very  ones  is  not  surprising.  The  Evangelium  in  die  nativitatis  Domini, 
in  tertio  noctumo,  was  Matth.  ]  :16,  with  the  verses  6-lOb  giving  the  exact 
list  of  the  royal  descendants  in  the  family  of  David:*'  David,  Solomon, 
Roboas,  Abias,  Asa,  Josaphat,  Joras,  Ozias,  Joathas,  Achas,  Ezechias, 
Manasses,  Amon.  The  explanation  for  this  addition  is  the  following. 
Throughout  the  Advent  season  the  Radix  Jesse  idea  is  found,  the  Egre- 
dietur  virga  de  radice  Jesse  occurring  as  response,  as  versicle,  as  antiphon, 
as  capitulum,  and  as  lectio  in  the  Hturgy.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have 
responses  like  the  following: 

Ecce  venit  Deus  et  Homo  Je  domo  David;     sedere  in  Ihrono.     All. 

Ecce  radix  Jesse  ascendet  in  salutem  populorum  .... 

Radix  Jesse  qui  exurget  judicare  gentes   .... 

O  radix  Jesse,  qui  stas  in  signum  populorum   .... 

A  very  common  response  was  that  known  as  the  Stirps  Jesse: 
Stirps  Jesse  virgam  produxit,  virgaque  florem   .... 
Virgo  Dei  Genetrix  est,  flos  filius  ejus  .... 

This  response  is  the  one  most  frequently  used  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Mary 
festivals,  especially  in  the  office  .Conceptienis  B.  M.  V.  (Dec.  8),  In  Nati- 
vitate  B.  M.  V.  {Sept.  8).  and  Sanctae  Annae,  Matris  Mariae  (July  26)." 
Here  we  also  find  the  following  antiphons ; 

Haec  radix  Jesse  germinat  expers  cuivftis  illecebris: 

germen  ejus  illuminat  nos  sedentes  in  tenebris. 

Stirps  Yesse  dara  diluit  Evae  matris  opprobrium; 

dum  Anna  prolem  genuit  florem  sanctorum  omnium. 

The  following  passage  from  a  lectio  is  especially  significant:     "De  regali 
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nempe  tribu,  simul  et  sacerdotali  dtixit  (Maria)  originem:  quae  suitimiim 
Regem  atque  Pontificem  erat  paritiira."'*  The  lectiones  of  the  Mary 
festivals  continually  refer  to  the  Radix,  to  the  genealogical  table  and  its 
meaning.  The  lectiones  Per  Octavas  Nativitatis  Beatae  Mariae  contain 
a  complete  exposition  of  the  genealogical  table  Matthew  1:1-16.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  Ludus  Covefltriae  was  familiar 
with  this  material,  since  he,  in  several  cases,  makes  use  of  the  very  explana- 
tion of  the  lectiones,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Ludus  Coveniriae 

Liturgy 

David:  With  regalle  power  to  make  man 

David:   Dominus,  inquit,  fortis:     Domi- 

fre. 

nus  potens  in  praelio.     Cuius  gesta 

quomodo     Dominica     facta     signifi- 

cent  .... 

Solomon:  that  wurthy  temple  for  sothe 

Solomon:   Quod  templum   Domino  cum 

made  I   .    .    .    . 

omni  studio  et  diligentia  aedificavit, 

Whiche  that  is  fygure  of  that  mayde 

figuram  Salvatoris  nostri  et  ecclesiae 

Synge. 

teneant   .... 

That  xal  be  mother  of  great  Messy. 

Joras:   Aftyr  his  resurrecdon  return  xal 

Joras:    Nemo    ascendit    in    caelum    nisi 

to  hefne, 

qui  descendit  de  caelo:     Filius  homi- 

Bothe  God  and  verry  man  ther  endlcs 

nis  qui  est  in  caelo. 

to  be. 

The  evident  agreement  here  is  all  the  more  significant,  since  the  material 
was  so  abundant  and  diversified. 

jki  kWe  need  not,  however,  assume  that  the  composition  of  this  play  was 
original  with  the  author  of  the  Ludus  Coventriae.  It  is  possible  that  there 
was  a  Play  of  the  Genealogy  of  Mary,  aside  from  this  one  instance.  The 
"Skynners*'  pageant  at  Hereford  was  a  Jesse  play,  possibly  a  Radix  play, 
since  it  follows  Abram,  Isack,  Moysey  cum  iiij  pueris  and  precedes 
Salutacon  of  our  Lady.^* 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  connection  with  this  question  by 
Mr.  John  K.  Bonnell,^  in  which  the  author  contends  that  the  passage  of 
St.  Matthew  referred  to  above,  together  with  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the 
branch  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  furnished  the  basis  for  the  iconographic 
Tree  of  the  Radix  Jesse  (page  336),  and  that  the  play  was  simply  an 
attempt  to  dramatize  this  iconographic  Tree  of  Jesse   (page  340).     If 


•*  Sanctorale,  775. 

•*  Chambers,  The  Medieval  Stage,  2:    Appendix  W,  sub  Hereford. 

••  The  Source  in  Art  of  thn  So-Called  Prophets  Play  in  the  Hegge  Collection,  Publications  Modern 
Language  Association.  29:327. 
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there  were  no  other  prophet  plays,  if  the  influence  of  the  Prophetae  had 
not  been  so  generally  felt,  if  the  prophets  of  the  Coventry  play  and  their 
prophecies  were  altogether  new  and  different  from  the  other  prophet 
plays,  and,  above  all,  if  there  were  not  so  much  evidence  for  direct  litur- 
gical basis  also  in  this  case,  then  one  should  not  hesitate  so  much  to  accept 
Mr,  Bonnell's  conclusions.  The  fact  that  only  four  of  the  Pseudo- 
Augustinian  prophets  appear  in  the  Coventry  play  is  an  argument  which 
carries  little  weight,  because,  as  stated  above,  there  are  only  two  prophets 
in  the  Coventry  list  that  have  not  appeared  in  a  Latin  liturgical  play. 
And  since  the  tendency  of  addition,  expansion,  and  borrowing  had  been 
evident  for  several  centuries,  this  small  difference  does  not  have  much 
force  alone.  It  seems  perfectly  safe  to  believe,  with  the  example  of  the 
Rouen  Prophetae  before  us,  that  some  liturgical  plays  may  have  been 
expanded  to  include  the  full  quota  of  kings  and  prophets  of  the  present 
Coventry  play,  by  making  use  of  the  familiar  genealogical  tabic  of  Mary 
and  the  explanations  of  it  which  had  a  general  circulation  in  the  Breviaries. 
So  far  as  pictorial  representations  of  the  Radix  Jesse  are  concerned,  these 
were  made  to  accompany  the  liturgy;  they  grew  out  of  Che  liturgy,  in 
fact,  as  we  learn  from  the  Sarum  Bre\-iar>'.'"  The  footnotes  in  the  pas- 
sage indicated  read  as  follows:  "Radicis  Jesse  picturam  habet  Legend. 
1518,  in  principio  tertii  noctumi  dc  S.  Anna.  Talem*  habet  et  ad  Nativita-  i 
tem  B.  V.  Mariae  (VIIL  Sept.}  Frondes  arboris  ex  utraque  sunt  regea  i 
'David.  Salomon.  Roboam,  Abia,  Asa.  Josaphat,  Joram,  Ozias,  Joatam, 
Acham,  Ezechias,  Manasses'  et  in  summitate  B.  Maria  quasi  rosa  Saron 
et  flos  Filius  ejus. — Radicis  Jesse  pictura  hie  quoque  in  Legend.  A.  D.  1518 
prolata  est  inter  hunc  vcrsiculum  hinc  inde  scriptum,  scilicet  'Egredietur 
virga  de  radice  Jesse:  et  flos  de  radice  eius  ascendet'  ....  Consimilem 
eflSgiem,  sed  mensura  paullo  maioris  et  sine  regum  nominibus,  exhibet 
Chavallonii  Breviarium  in  primo  noctumo  huius  festi."  These  notes  are 
always  in  explanation  of  the  Radix  or  Stirps  Jesse  antiphon.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  then  that  the  Radix  Jesse  idea  is  liturgical.  The  Coventry 
author  got  his  suggestion  from  the  Matthew  passage  lectiones,  with  which 
the  Radix  Jesse  was  combined  throughout  the  church  year. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  disclaiming  Weber's 
statement  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  liturgy  and  art;  namely,  that 
the  former  is  always  the  basis  of  the  latter."  From  the  chart  offered  by 
Mr.  Bonnell  on  page  331  it  would  rather  seem  evident  that  art  shows  a 
development  in  Jconographic  representation  of  the  Prophetae  and  Radix 
Jesse  subject  chronologically  at  the  same  pace  with  the  liturgical  plays. 
As  noted  above,  it  would  not  seem  at  all  impossible  that  there  was  a  play 
of  the  Radix  Jesse  or  the  Genealogy  of  Mary  and  that  the  Coventry  play 


■  SatilxrcU,  J39.  540,  si 
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may  represent  a  fusion  of  this  play  and  the  Prophetae,  thirteen  prophets 
from  available  sources  being  introduced  to  match  the  thirteen  kings  in 
the  Matthew  passage.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  giving  to 
Coventry  a  unique  and  isolated  position. 

The  conclusions  for  the  discussion  of  the  Prophet  plays  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  Prophetae  is  based  upon  the  liturgy  (Lectio  Dominicae  III  et 
IV  Adventus.  In  its  early  development  it  was  expanded  by  prophecies 
taken  from  the  Advent  portions  of  the  liturgy.  In  the  later  development 
greater  liberty  was  exercised  in  the  use  of  material  and  in  additions,  but 
the  liturgical  influence  is  still  either  predominant,  or  at  least  apparent. 
The  Nebuchadnezzar  play  (Three  Men  in  Fiery  Furnace)  was  very  likely 
not  sporadic,  but  was  introduced  under  the  influence  of  Greek  liturgy. 
The  David  and  Goliath  and  the  Solomon  plays  were  local  excrescences, 
while  only  the  Balaam  play  shows  a  permanent  development.  The 
Daniel  play  (Beauvais,  Hilarius)  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Prophetae 
The  Radix  Jesse  or  Jesse  play  was  a  play  of  the  genealogy  of  Mary,  which 
was  in  the  case  of  the  Coventry  Prophet  Play  fused  with  a  Prophetae. 


THE  ANNUNCIATION  AND  VISITATION  PLAYS 

List  of  Texts  Examined 

Cividale  Annunciation  Play,  Coussemaker. 
BcnediktbeuefQ  Ludus  scemcus  <lc  nativitatc  Domini. 
Zerbster  Prozession. 

Von  der  Beschaffung  diser  Welt 

Mastricht  Miltelniederlftndisehes  Ostcrspiel. 

Egerer  Spiel. 

Kunzelsauer  ProhnleichDamsspiel. 

Pageant  of  Shearmen  and  Tailors  of  Coventry. 

Chester  Plays.  VI. 

York  Plays,  XII. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  X,  XI. 

Ludus  Coventriae,  XI.  XIII. 


A  mass  of  material  without  special  distinctive  marks  or  tags  has 
almost  as  many  disadvantages  as  a  dearth  of  records.  This  situation 
makes  the  discussion  of  the  Annunciation  and  Salutation  Plays  a  rather 
difficult  undertaking  and  one  in  which  only  careful  sifting  v,nll  make 
conclusions  possible.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  thb,  that  we  can 
hardly  speak  of  a  separate  and  distinctive  liturgy  for  the  Festum 
Annuntiationis  Mariae.  It  is  not  included  in  the  Liber  Responsalis  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  since  its  general  introduction  in  the  West  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  place  until  the  end  of  the  seventh  century."  And 
even  after  the  festival  had  received  an  office,  which  appears  to  be  based 
largely  on  parts  of  the  services  for  Advent,  the  time  of  the  year  (March 
25)  did  not  permit  great  celebrations  or  even  an  elaborate  office.  The 
Council  of  Toledo  declared,  in  regard  to  this:  "Haec  festivitas  non 
potest  celebrari  condigne,  cum  interdum  Quadragesimae  dies  vel  Paschale 
festum  videtur  incumbere,  in  quibus  nihil  de  sanctorum  solemn i tat ibus, 

sicut  ex  antiquitate  regulari  cautum  est,  convenit  celebrari : 

ideo  specials  constitutione  sancitur,  ut  ante  octavum  diem,  quo  natus 
est  Dominus,  genetricis  quoque  ejus  dies  habeatur  celeberrimus  et 
praeclarus."" 

The  liturgy  of  the  Sarum  and  other  Breviaries  contains  the  story 
complete,  the  principal  responses  being: 

3,  De  timeas 


■  Spiritus  sanctus  in  te  descendet,  Mai 

Ecce  virgo  concipiet 

Egredietur  virga , 
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and  ihe  Offertorium  being: 

Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominus  t«cum " 

The  Hereford  Breviary  makes  provision  for  the  so-called  Horae 
Mariae,  Memoria  de  S.  Maria  during  Advent.  The  story  of  the  Annun- 
ciation was  included  in  the  liturgy  at  Lauds: 

Missus  est  gabriel  ad  mariam  virginem  desponsatam  Joseph. 

Egredietur  virga 

Et  flos 

and  that  of  the  Salutation  at  Vespers: 

Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena " 

The  Sarum  Breviary  includes  in  several  places  the  responses  carrying 
the  story,  and  in  addition  has  extensive  lectiones  which  give  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  events.  The  entire  story  of  the  Annunciation  is  con- 
tained in  three  lectiones  taken  from  Beda  super  Lucam  Libro  I,  capite  3, 
beginning:  Missus  est  gabrie!  angelus  a  Deo  in  civitatera  .....  and 
in  another  set  of  three  lectiones  taken  from  the  Homiliae  Hyemales  de 
Sanctis  venerabilis  Bcdae  presbiteri,   beginning;     Exordium  nostrae  re- 

demptionis And  the  story  of  the  Visitation  and  Salutation  is 

found  in  three  lectiones  taken  from  Homiliae  aestivales  de  Sanctis  'In 
solennitatc  Deiparac  V.  Mariae.  quando  salutavit  Elizabeth"  venerabilis 
Bedae  presbiteri,  beginning:  Lectio  quam  audivimus  sancti  evangelii  et 
redemplionis  nostrae " 


Cividale  Play 

The  Cividale  Annunciation  Play,  Fifteenth  century  (Coussemaker, 
No.  19),  with  the  heading  "In  annuntiatione  B.  M,  Virginis  representatio" 
and  containing  a  brief  dialogue  of  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation,  is 
apparently  the  only  extant  Latin  text  based  on  the  liturgy  for  the  festival. 
The  liturgical  form  is  used  in  the  address  of  the  angel: 

(a)  Angtlus:  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum 

(b)  Ne  timeas,  Maria;  invenisti 

(c)  Maria:    Quomodo  fict  istud,  quia  virum 

Cd)   Angelus:    Audi  Maria,  virgo  Christi 

(e)  Maria:    Ecce  ancilla  Domini,  fiat 

(f)  Helisabelh:    Salve  chara,  Deo  grata,  Te  saluto,  sis  beata 

(g)  Maria:    Magnificat  anima  mea 

Creizenach"  discusses  the  play,  and  shows  that  it  was  a  favorite  sub- 


^  Hcietocd  BrcvinTy.  Feii>  Mcunda  I  Adventus  Domioi,  111.  Hi. 
"  CtickicUi  ill  mium  Dramas.  !0,  .106. 
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ject,  especially  in  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  this  play  found  the  same  favor  in  England  and  Germany. 
And  it  is  very  likely  that  there  would  be  some  indication  of  a  later  addi- 
tion outside  of  the  chronological  order  of  incidents,  if  the  play  had 
reached  the  cycles  as  a  wellndeveloped  unit.'* 

However,  there  is  no  need  for  theorizing,  since  the  probable  solution 
is  so  evident."  The  Annunciation  and  Visitation  theme  exerted  its 
greatest  influence  upon  the  liturgy  of  Advent.  Guerangcr  refers  to  an 
Annunciation  prose  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  for  the  Second  Sunday  in 
Advent,"  and  to  a  Visitation  prose  from  a  Roman-French  Missal  for  the 
Fourth  Week  in  Advent,"  Gautier  prints  a  trope  for  Christmas;'*  "Beata 
es,  Virgo,  et  gloriosa  inter  omnes  mulieres  et  benedicta.  Gabriel,  haec 
dicens,  attulit  affata:  Paries  filium,  virgo  intacta;  Jesus  erit  nomen  eius 
cuncta  per  saeda.     Perfecta  sunt  in  te  jamque  supt  peracta.       Hodie  ex 

te  Christus  natus  est  in  terra "     In  the  Liber  Responsalis  of 

Gregory  the  Great,  upon  which  the  Sarum,  the  York,  and  most  of  the 
other  Breviaries  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  based,'"  we  have  single  responses 
treating  of  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation  in  the  ferial  services  of  the 
Second  Advent : 

a  te  quae  dicta  sunt  tibi  a 


and  of  the  Third  Advent : 

Vs:  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  domirus  tecum 

Anl:    Audis,  Maria  virgo,  Spiritus    SancCus  superveniet  in  te,  et  virtus  Altissimi 
obumbrabit  tibi 

In  the  week  of  the  Fourth  Advent  the  entire  story  is  carried  by  the 
responses : 

Atit:   Ecce    concipies  in  utero  et  paries  filium,  et  vocabia  nomen  ejus  Jcsum. 

Hie  erit  magnus,  et  Filius  Altissimi  vocabitur. 
In  evangelio. 

Anl:    Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum 

Ant:   Ex  quo  facta  est  vox  salutationis    tuae  in  auribus  meis,  exsultavit  in 

gaudio  infans  in  utero  mea 

Resp:   Acnuntiatum  est  per  Gabriel  archangelum  ad  Mariam  virginem    .... 

Ant:    Ave  Maria 

Ant:   Vocabitur  nomen  ejus  Emmanuel,  quod  interpretatur  nobiscum  Dominus. 

Ant:   Ecce  ancilla  Domini,  fiat  mihi  secundum  verbum  tuum- 

Anl:   Missus  est  Gabriel  angelus  ad  Mariam  virginem  desponsatam  Joseph    ,    .    , 

"  C/.  below,  The  Purificitioo  PUy. 

"  C/.  Lthri  HKiJ  Wtkri  (I9l«.  S8;S29. 

"  Tin  LUuTti'ol  Viar,  1^104. 

"Gueruger.  1^238. 

"  Lti  Traptt,  167,  cote. 

"  Mignc,  PatretQtia  lalina.  7i. 
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Add  to  this  wealth  of  suggestive  material  the  fact,  stated  above,  that 
the  lectiones  of  Advent  contained  the  complete  stories,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  was  certainly  sufficient  outline  and  suggestion  in  the 
liturgy  of  that  season  for  both  the  Annunciation  and  the  Visitation  Plays. 
The  composers  of  cycle  plays  therefore  did  not  have  to  hunt  far  afield  for 
a  link  between  the  Prophetae  and  the  Christmas  Play  proper.  They  used 
the  outline  and  the  subject  material  offered  them  here  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  inserted  the  two  plays  in  close  connection  in  their  chronological 
position.  From  the  records  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  it  appears  that  the 
liturgical  play  of  the  Annunciation  was  given  at  Christmas  time  and  not 
on  the  feast  day."  From  this  fact  it  does  not  follow,  however,  as  Mr. 
Hemingway  suggests,  that  the  play  at  an  early  date  became  part  of  the 
group  of  Christmas  plays,  but  that  it  was  taken  directly  from  the 
Christmas  liturgy  (including  Advent),  without  any  intermediary-  steps. 
That  the  liturgical  outline,  the  plain  story,  was  ornamented  and  the  text 
elaborated  from  various  sources  is,  of  course,  evident,  but  the  liturgical 
basis    is    clearly   enough  apparent.     Even  the  idea   that  the  words  of 

Elizabeth:     Unde  mihi  hie were  taken  from  the  prophecy  of 

the  Pseud o-Augustinian  sermon  as  a  liturgical  tag  is  by  no  means 
beyond  the  pale  of  probability.  The  idea  of  such  a  connection  has  been 
evident  in  the  Daniel  play  and  has  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the 
Simeon  or  Presentation  play.  If  there  is  any  connection,  however,  it 
must  be  restricted  to  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  subject,  the  subject 
matter  being  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  liturgy. 

German  Plays 

In  the  Benediktbeuem  Ludus  scenicus  de  nativitate  Domini"  there 
is  both  an  Annunciation  and  a  Visitation  in  their  proper  place.  The 
"Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena"  of  Angelus  in  the  former,  (a),  and  the  "Unde 
hoc  mihi"  of  Elizabeth  in  the  latter  certainly  give  them  the  liturgical 

flavor. 

In  the  Zerbster  Prozession*'  there  is  a  "Marie  und  Elizabet"  pageant, 
after  the  Old  Testament  series  and  just  before  the  "Gebort  ChristJ." 

In  the  poem  "Von  der  Beschafiung  diser  Welt  bisz  aufs  jungst 
gericht  gereymt"*'  the  Salutation  and  Conception,  and  the  Visitation, 
follow  the  Prophetae  and  just  precede  the  Birth. 

In   the   Mittelniedcrlandisches  Osterspiel  of   Mastricht**  there  i 


■  Hsminmv,  BnilisI,  NatiiUy  Pin 

■^.  >iLL  (.(«r  Cinon 

"Sdimellw,  Catmi.a  bwana.  80. 

'•Ztilichriftfardtulschn  AUmHm.i 

.;176. 

"  Muunuia.  Ziiticlitl/I  fir  dcMsche. 

I  AlUrlum.  2:110. 

■  Juliui  ZiKlwr.  Zolickrifl  fUr  ttulu 
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Annunciation  which  follows  very  closely  the  wording  of  the  responses 
given  above: 

Gabriel:    Ne  timeas (h). 

Maria:    Quomodo  fiet  istud (c). 

Gabriel:    Audi  Maria  virgo (d). 

Maria:    Ecce  ancilla  Domiai (e). 

Gabriel:  Joseph  fili  David 

The  agreement  with  the  liturgy  is  so  obvious  that  it  causes  some  surprise 
not  to  find  a  Visitation  included  before  the  Birth. 

In  the  Egerer  Spiel**  there  is  an  Annunciation  with  Ave  Maria,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Visitation  and  Suspicion  of  Joseph,  before  the  Nativity  scene. 

In  the  Kiinzelsauer  Frohnleichnamsspiel  of  1479"  there  is  an  Annun- 
ciacio  Mariae,  closing  with  a  Te  deum,  followed  by  a  Visitatio.  Then 
comes  the  Pastores  Plav. 


English  Plays 

In   the  English  field,   the  Pageant  of  the  Shearmen  and  Tailors  of 
Coventry'"  has  a  complete  Annunciation: 

■,  Mare,  full  of  grace! (a). 


Caberrll:   Hayli 

CabereU:   Dred  the  nothyng,  meydin,  of  this   . 
Mare: Asse  his  one  hande-mayde  I 


,    (b). 


.    (e). 


There  is  no  Visitation  scene,  although  the  theme  is  mentioned  (page  4), 
In  the  Chester  Cycle,  in  the  Play  of  the  Salutation  and  Nativity  (VI), 
liturgical  influence  is  more  apparent.     There  Js  an  Annunciation,  a  Visi- 
tation, and  a  Suspicion  of  Joseph  scene. 
Gabriel:    Heale  by  thou,  Marye.  mother  Qree, 

Pull  o£  grace,  God  is  with  thee (a). 

The  part  is  a  very  close  transcription  of  the  liturgical  Ave  Maria. 

Elitabelh:    Marye,  blessed  moste  thou  be, 

And  the  frute  that  comes  of  thee 

Among  wemen  all (f). 

Maria:    Magniiicat  amma  mea  domine, 

Et  exultavit  spiritus  meus  in  Deo (g). 


The  Visitation  ends  with  a  translation  of  the  Gloria  Patri.  This  Gloria 
Patri  in  connection  with  the  Magnificat  establishes  the  connection  of  this 
play  with  the  liturgy-,  the  model  before  the  author  having  been  either  the 
liturgy  itself  or  a  liturgical  play  taken  from  the  services. 

In  the  York  Annunciation,  and  Visit  of  Elizabeth  to  Mary  (?)  (XII) 


J 
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Cantai  angdus:   Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace  and  bliss, 

Oure  Lord  God  is  with  thee (a). 

Ne  timeas,  Maria (b). 

The  scene  ends  with  the  Magnificat. 

In  the  Towneley  Mysteries  there  are  two  separate  plays,  the  Anntrn- 
ciation  (X)  and  the  Salutacio  Elizabeth  (XI).  The  Ave  Maria  is  the 
most  prominent  part  in  the  first  play : 

Hayll,  mary  gracyouse, 

hayU,  mary,  and  well  thou  be  I 
My  lord  of  heuen  is  with  the, 

wythouten  end; 
hayll,  woman,  most  of  mede,  (a) 
Goodly  lady,  have  thou  no  drede. 

That  I  commend (b). 

In  the  Salutacio  the  simplicity  of  the  liturgy  is  maintained: 

Elizabeth:   Blyssed  be  thou  of  all  women, 
And  the  fruyte  that  I  well  ken. 
Within  the  wombe  of  the; 
And  this  tyme  may  I  blys, 
That  my  lordys  moder  is, 
Comen  thus  unto  me (f). 

Maria:   Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum (g). 

In  the  Coventry  Mysteries  there  is  a  Salutation  and  Conception  (XI), 
Joseph's  Return  (XII),  and  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth  (XIII).  The  Salu- 
tation is  opened  by  Contemplacio,  calling: 

Wolde  God  thou  woldyst  brcke  thin  hefne  myghtye, 

which  seems  to  be  the  Advent  **Rorate  coeli  dcsuper/*  The  scene  is 
carried  forward  in  the  usual  manner  and  there  is  a  reference  to  liturgical 
influence : 

Angeli  cantando  istam  scquentiam: 

Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena, 

Dominus  tecum,  virgo  serena!     (a). 

In  the  Visit  to   Elizabeth  the  greeting  follows  the  Latin  of  the  liturgy 

closely.      Mary  answers  with  the  Magnificat  (g),  and  there  is  a  Gloria 

Patri  and  a  closing  hymn  **Ave  regina  coelorum.*'     In  the   Coventry 

Incarnation  the  line,  "Here  this  name  Eva  is  turned  Ave,"  is  taken  from 

the  hymn,  ''Ave  maris  Stella,*'  of  which  the  second  stanza  reads: 

Sumens  illud  Ave 
Gabrielis  ore, 
Funda  nos  in  pace, 
Mutans  Evae  nomen." 

"  C/.  Hemingway,  248. 
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In  a  French  Mystere  de  la  Nativite  (Du  Meril),  the  Annunciation 
precedes  the  Birth  with  the  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena;  Dominus  tecum; 
benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus  ....   (a),  the  common  form  of  the  liturgy. 

In  the  absence  of  extant  material  for  the  intermediary  period,  the 
following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  discussion  of  the  available  texts: 
The  liturgical  influence  is  seen  in  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation  plays: 
(a)  in  the  presence  of  the  Ave  Maria,  which  is  liturgical,  not  Biblical, 
matter;  (b)  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  subject- 
matter  was  introduced,  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  plays  bear  the 
liturgical  stamp  and,  in  most  cases,  show  liturgical  tags.  The  Annuncia- 
tion and  Visitation  plays  of  the  cycles  have  their  sources  in  the  Advent 
part  of  the  litiu'gy,  taken  at  an  early  date  as  introductory  themes  to  the 
Christmas  plays  proper;  The  Cividale  play  is  probably  a  type  of  the 
local  outgrowth  in  the  Italian  field,  but  is  characteristic  of  the  method  by 
which  the  plays  were  obtained.  The  Annunciation  and  Visitation,  on 
account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  never  grew  into  elaborate  indi- 
vidual presentations. 


THE   PLAY   OF   THE   SHEPHERDS 


List  of  Texts  Examined 


Officium  Pastonim  secundum  usum  ecclesiae  cathedralis  Claromontrasis. 

Offidum  Pastorum  secundum  usum  Rothomagensem  (six  tests,  from  the  twelfth  lo 

the  fourteenth  centuries). 
Benediktbeuem  Ludus  scenicus  de  nativitatc  Domini,  Munich. 
Shrewsbury  Fragments. 

Mittelniederlandisches  Ostcrspiel  of  Mastricht. 
Egerer  Spiel. 

Pastorale  sur  la  naissance  de  Jesus  Christ. 
York  Plays  XV. 

Pageant  of  Shearmen  and  Tailors  of  Corentry. 
Chester  Plays  VII. 
Ludus  Coventriae  XV.  XVI. 
Towneley  Mysteries  XII.  XIII. 


i 


The   Officium    Pastonim    has   received   considerable    attention    from 

investigators,  since  its  liturgical  basis  was  recognized  very  early.  David- 
son." Creizenach,"  and  Chambers,"  have  given  brief  accounts  of  the  play 
from  its  earlier  Latin  forms  to  the  full  expansion  in  the  semi-vemacular 
or  transitional  form,  as  the  Play  of  the  Shepherds.  Mr.  Cady*'  draws 
comparisons  between  vernacular  and  liturgical  plays.  His  article  is,  to 
some  extent,  an  elaboration  and  application  of  the  work  of  Chambers. 
Mr.  Hemingway"  has  done  the  most  thorough  work  in  tracing  the  sources 
of  the  cycle  plays  in  England.  His  investigations  of  the  liturgical  element 
are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive.  This  part  of  the  field  has  been  covered 
in  the  usual  thorotigh  and  painstaking  manner  by  Professor  Karl  Young." 
He  gives  the  original  forms  of  the  principal  Christmas  tropes  and  traces 
their  e-tpansion.  both  in  dialogue  and  dramatic  development,  to  the  most 
complete  and  extensive  extant  Latin  plays.  The  fact  that  this  part  of 
the  field  has  been  covered  so  thoroughly  will  enable  us  to  present  evidence 
in  the  form  of  a  summary  and  to  treat  more  fully  only  such  additions  as 
would  seem  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion. 

It  was  a  custom  dating  back  to  ancient  times  for  the  Gospel  lesson  for 
Christmas  to  be  declaimed  as  a  dramatic  recitative.     "Eia  Priester  oder 

•^Siudiii  in  Iht  Ent'isk  Hyilery  Plays. 
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Sanger  rezitierte  den  Bericht  des  EvariKelisten,  ein  anderer  die  Worte  des 
Engels,  und  der  Chor  stimmte  das  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  an.  Spaterhin 
suchte  man  auch  wohl  ausfuhrtichere  Bearbeitungen,  und  je  weniger  der 
Evangelist  daran  gedacht  hatte,  Maria,  Joseph,  oder  die  Hirten  redend 
einzufuhren.  desto  eher  glaubte  man  sich  berechtigt.  der  Situation  cnt- 
sprechende  Worte  ihnen  in  den  Mund  zu  legen.  So  entwickelle  sich. 
namentlich  in  Spanien,  aus  den  Weihnachtsspielen  (nacimientos)  die 
dramatische  Kunst  uberhaupt."** 

That  there  was  sufficient  dramatic  dialogue  in  the  liturgy  for  Christ- 
mas from  the  earliest  times,  is  evident  from  the  Liber  Responsalis  of 
Gregory  the  Great: 


In  vigilia  Natalis  Domini,  in  secundo  a 

Resp.  Quern  vidistis,  Pastores,  diciteT  Annuntiate  nobis  in  terris  quis  apparuitT 
Natum  vidimus  in  choro  angelorum  Salvatorem  Dominum. 

Vi:  Natus  est  nobis  hodie  Salvator,  qui  est  Christiis  Dominus  in  civitate  David. 
Antiphonae  in  matutinis  Laudlbus. 

AnI:    Quern  vidistis,  pastores (as  above). 


AnI:  Facta  est  cum  angelo  multitudo  coelestis  exercitus  laudantium  et  dicentium: 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax,  hominibus  bonac  voluntatis, 
alleluia. 

AnI:  Angelus  ad  pastoceii  ait:  Annuntio  vobis  gaudium  magnum,  quia  natus 
est  nobis  hodie  Salvator  mundi,  alleluia. 

AnI;    Parvulus  Filius  hodie  natus  est  nobis,  et  vocabitur  Deus  fortis 

So  little  did  the  succeeding  liturgists  change  this  order  of  services,  that 
the  Sarum  Breviary  offers  the  same  responses  for  the  same  hours: 
In  die  nativitatia  Domini,  tn  secundo  nocturno. 

Resp:    Quem  vidistis  pastores  dicite:     annuntiate  nobis  in  terris  quis  apparuit. 

Nalum  vidimus  in  choro  angelorum  salvatorem  Dominum, 
Vs:   Secundum   quod   dictum   est   nobis   ab   angelo   de   pucro   isto:     invenimus 
infantem   pannis  involutum  et   positum  in   praesepio  in   medio  duum 
animalium 

The  remainder  of  the  text  shows  no  divergence  from  that  of  Gregory  the 
Great. 

The  Christmas  Tropes 

The  earliest  forms  of  the  Quem  vidistis  Trope  were  evidently  taken 
directly  from  the  liturgy.     A  trope  from  the  Diurnale  andegavense"  reads: 
In  choro  cantor  solus  dicit; 

Quem  vidistis,  pastores,  dicite!     annuntiate  nobis,  in  terris  quis  apparuitT 
Pueri  retro  altare  respondent: 

Infantem   invenimus   pannis   involutum,   et    raultitudincm    militiae   coelestis 
laudantium  Dominum. 
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And    a   trope   from    the    Diumaie   secundum    consuetiidinem    Romanae 
oiriae"  reads : 


vidir 


.,  pastores,  dicite; 
us  et  choros  angcloi 


collau  denies 
vidistis  trope  s 


>  taken  almost  verbotenus 


I  the  following  liturgical  scenes  or  plays  beside 


The  complete  form  of  the  Quer 
from  the  liturgy.     The  type  form  is: 

res,  dicite.     Annunciate  nobis,  in  terris  quis  apparuitT 
s    pannis    involutum,     et     multitudinem     militiae    coelestis 
laudantium  Dominum. 
Dicite,  quidnam  vidistis,  ct  annunciate  Xpisti  nativilatcm. 
Natum  vidimus  in  choro  angeloriim  Salvatorem  Dominum  (et  choros  angelorum 

collaudentes  Dominum;     Alleluia.) 
Natus  est  hodie  Salvalor.  qui  est  Christus  Dominus  in  civitate  David. 

This  trope  is  found  i 
the  ones  mentioned  above: 

Breviarium  Santonense,  fourteenth  century. 
Liber  responsalis  Sangallensis,  twelfth  century. 
Breviarium  Chiemaense,  fifteenth  century. 
Breviarium  EaD gall e use,  eleventh  century. 
Breviarium  Bituricensc,  thirteenth  century. 
Troparium  Novaliciense,  eleventh  century, 
Breviarium  Pictaviense,  fourteenth  century. 
Breviarium  Silvanectcnse,  fourteenth  century. 
Breviarium  Andegavense,  fourteenth  century. 
Liber  responsalis  Bellovacensis,  thirteenth-fourteenth  o 
Breviarium  Cadomense,  thirteenth  century. 
Breviarium  Bisuntinum,  fifteenth  century. 
Breviarium  Claromontcnse,  fourteenth  century." 

The  time  of  the  formation  of  this  trope  may  precede  that  of  the  next  to 
be  discussed  and  go  back  to  the  ninth  centtiry." 

The  Quem  quaeritis  Christmas  trope  is  undoubtedly  modeled  after  the 
Easter  trope  of  like  name,  and  its  composition  took  place  at  a  very  early 
date,  since  the  earliest  text,  that  of  St.  Gall,  dates  from  the  eleventh 
century.'™  On  the  question  whether  this  trope  originated  in  St.  Gall,  see 
Officium  PastOTum,  by  Professor  Young,  page  300,  note.  He  ascribes  it  to 
a  Troparium -Sequentiarium  Martialense: 

In  Natale  Domini  sint  parati  duo  diaconi,  induti  dalmaljcis,  retro  altare  dicentes: 
Quem  quaeritis  in  praesepe,  pastores,  dicite? 

Respondeant  duo  cantorcs  in  choro: 

Salvatorem    Christum    Dominum,    infantem    pannis   involutum,    secundum 


"  Du  Meril,  Oritinti  latimi  .... 
■  C/.  Young.  Oficinn  Ptilamm.  344. 
•  Pmge  348. 
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Item  diaconi: 

Adest  hie  parvulus  cum  Maria,  matre  sua,  de  qua  vaticinando  Isaias  pro- 
pheta:     Ecce  virgo  conctpiet  et  pariet  Rlium.     Et  nunciate  dicite  quia 

Tunc  cantor  dicat  excelsa  voce; 

Alleluia.,  Alleluia,  jam  vere  scimus  Christum  Datum  in  tcrris,  dc  quo  cantte 

omnes  cum  propheta  dicentes; 
Puernatusesl (The  Christmas  iotroit). 

The  connection  with  both  the  Easter  trope  and  the  Christmas  liturgy 
is  perfectly  obvious.  The  form  of  the  St.  Gall  or  Paris  trope  is  also  its 
type  form.  It  is  found  in  the  following  litiu-gical  plays  in  addition  to  the 
one  mentioned  above: 

Troparium  Sammaglorianum,  twelfth  century. 

Troparium  Sancti  Arcdii  Lernovicensis,  eleventh  century. 

Troparium  Sancti  Augusiini  Lernovicensis,  eleventh  century. 

Troparium  Martialense,  eleventh  century. 

Graduale- Troparium  Nivemensc,  twelfth  century. 

Troparium  Moissiacense,  eleventh  century. 

Troparium  Oscense,  eleventh -twelfth  century. 

Troparium  Ravennatense,  eleventh- twelfth  century. 

Troparium-Hymnarium  Place ntinum,  twelfth  century. 

Troparium  Vercellense,  twelfth  century. 

Troparium  Vercellense,  eleventh  century. 

Troparium  Vicense,  twelfth- thirteenth  century, 

Processionale  Vich,  thirteenth-fourteenth  century. 

Troparium-SequeQtiarium  Martialense,  eleventh  century. 

Graduale-Troparium  Bporediense,  eleventh  century. 

Troparium -Tonal  e-Prosarium  Lemovicense,  eleventh-twelfth  century. 

Gradualc-Prosarium-Troparium  Bobbiense,  eleventh  century. 

Troparium  Sancti  Benedict!  Mantuani,  eleventh  century. 

Troparium  Novaliciense,  eleventh  century. 

Breviarium  Clara  mo  niense,  fifteenth  century. 

Breviarium  Clara mon tense,  fourteenth  century.'" 

There  is  another  trope,  the  Hodie  cantandus  est,  by  Tutilo,  monk  c 
St.  Gall,  end  of  the  ninth  century,  which  was  used  in  a  good  many  litur- 
gical plays.'"  Since,  however,  Chambers  says  of  this  trope:  "It  is  an 
example  of  some  half  a  dozen  dialogued  Introit  tropes,  which  might  have. 
but  did  not,  become  the  starting  point  for  further  dramatic  evolution,""" 
and  since  Professor  Young  fully  substantiates  this  statement,  after  his 
exhaustive  study,  a  reference  to  his  discussion  will  be  sufficient  at  this 
point. 

Pastores 


A  short  r 


f  of  the  principal  litui^cal  plays  will  enable  us  to  form 


«  Cf.  YDunB,  Ofitium  PatUwiim,  300,  note,  and  til 


M  Utilnai  Siatt,  2:9. 
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an  idea  as  to  the  manner  of  their  development  from  the  type  form  to  their 
most  expanded  liturgical  growth.  In  the  Officium  Pastonun  secundum 
asum  ecdesiae  cathedralis  Claramontensis,  Breviarium  Claramon tense, 
fourteenth  centun','"  we  have  the  shortest  form  of  the  play;  it  consists 
virtually  of  the  Quern  quaerilis  trope,  with  the  dialogue  divided  between 
the  Pastorcs  and  two  Pueri  {to  indicate  Obstetrices?). 

In  the  Officium  Pastorum  secundum  usrnn  Rothomagensem"'  we  have 
a  complete  play,  with  genuine  drama.  There  is  the  appearance  of  the 
angel,  with  the  Nolite  timere,  and  then  the  Gloria  in  excelsis.  There 
follows  the  Transeamus  usque  Bethlehem,  then  the  Quem  quaeritis  at  the 
Praesepe.  and  6nally  the  Quem  \'idistis,  representing  the  closing  scene  of 
the  Chri.stmas  story. 

In  the  Officium  Pastorum  secundum  usum  Rothomagensem,  Graduale 
Rothomagense,  tlmteenth  century.""  we  have  an  extended  play,  contain- 
ing the  same  scenes,  but  a  good  deal  of  additional  text.  After  the  Nolite 
timere  and  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  there  is  a  hymn  by  the  Pastores:  Pax 
in  terris  nunciatur,  followed  by  the  Transeamus  usque  Bethleem.  Then 
comes  the  Quem  quaeritis.  with  an  additional  hymn  of  the  Pastores: 
Salue,  virgo  singularis.  After  a  great  deal  of  responsorial  material  and 
the  sequence  Nato  canunt  omnia,  the  first  part  of  the  play  ends.  At  the 
close  of  the  Mass,  we  have  the  Quem  uidistis  pastores  didte  and  another 
hymn:     Verbum  patris  hodie  Processit  ex  N'irgine. 

In  the  Officium  Pastorum  secundum  usum  Rothomagensem,  Ordina- 
ritun  Rothomagense,  fourteenth  century,""  the  text  remains  practically 
unchanged,  but  the  liturgical  responses  are  far  more  exhaustive  and  the 
stage  directions  far  more  complete. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Officium  Pastorum  secundum  usum  Rotho- 
magensem, Ordinarium  Rothomagense,  fifteenth  century."*  The  manu- 
script presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  the  responses  and  rarely  gives 
more  than  the  cue  words. 

The  Ordo  in  Nativitatc  Domini  secundum  usum  Rothomagensem'* 
offers  hardly  anything  but  stage  directions  to  accompany  the  customary 
Christmas  presentation. 

The  Office  des  Pasteurs.  selon  I'usage  de  Rouen,  fourteenth  century,"* 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Professor  Young  in  his  notes,  is  not  materially 
different  from  the  other  Rouen  ordines. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  then,  the  Quem  quaeritis  trope  was 


{.  Officium  PBHaum,  SIJ. 
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prefaced  by  the  Angel  scene  with  the  Nolitc  timere  and  the  Gloria  in  ex- 
celsis.'"  The  expansion  of  the  play  by  the  addition  of  the  trope  Quera. 
vidistis  at  the  conclusion  of  Mass  and  by  various  hymns  and  responses 
taken  from  Libri  Responsales  and  Antiphonaria  was  the  most  natural 
thing  for  the  composers.  Just  how  closely  the  Troparia  and  Ordinaria 
followed  the  liturgy,  even  in  the  embellishments  of  the  texts,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  which  j^ves  the  origin  of  the  various  speeches. 

I  Vifiilia  Oft. 


1  vigilia 


.  Dom.  AnU  ii 


Trope.  Antiphonariuni,  eleventh 
century;  Annates  archeoltt- 
giquts.  a.  Du  Merit . 


a)  In  principio  erat  verbum  .... 

Dom.  GR."» 

b)  Verbum  caro Resp.  in  tertio  noct.  i 

BVg.  in  vigil,  natal.  Domini.  GR. 

c )  Quern  ethera  et  terra Hymn. 

d )  Pastores  erant  in  regione  eadem  uigilantes Lectio. 

e )  Nolite  timere Leclio. 

f)  Pax  in  terris  nunciatur Hymn. 

b)   Gloria  in  encelsis  Deo Lectio.   Resp.  and  Vs.  in  vigilia  natalis 

Dom.  ad  Vesp.  Ant.  in  evg.  in  vigilia  natalis  Dom.  GR. 
h )   Transeamus  usque  Bethlehem Lectio. 

Quem  quaeritis  in  praesepe    .    .    . 

Salvatorem  Christum  Dominum   . 

Adest  hie  parvulus  cum  Maria   .    . 

All.  All.  jam  vere  scimus   .... 

Puer  natus  est latroit  Christmas  Mass.  Resp.  ad  tertiam,  in  die 

nat.  GR.  Carmen,  Daniel  1:334. 

Natus  est  nobis  hodie  sal va tor Ant.  in  evg,  vigil,  natal.  Dom.  GR. 

Salve,  virgo  singularis Hymn,  Annates  arekeoloeiquts. 

Tecum  principium Ant.  in  die  natali,  ad  Vesp.  GR. 

Quem  vidistis  pastores  dicite 1  Trope,  after  Resp.  in  sccundo  noct. 

Natum  vidimus f     '"  ^'2*'-  "^'-  Dom.,  or  Ant.  in  mat. 

Dicite  quidnam  vidistis j      land,  in  vigil,  natal.  Dom.  GR. 

Dominus  regnavit Psalm. 

Verbum  patris  hodie  processit  es  virgine Hymn. 

Ecce  completa  sunt  omnia 

Gloria  in  altissimis 1  Trope    for    Christmas,    cf.    Young, 

Facta  est  hodie  multitudo j      page  350. 

Dominus  dixit  ad  me Psalm. 

Quare  fremuerunt Psalm  in  vigil.  Nat.  Dom.  ad  Vesp.  GR. 

Genuit   puerpera   regem   cui   nomen   aeternum Ant.    in    matut, 

laudibus  in  vigil,  natal.  Dom.  GR. 

Angelas   ad   pastores   ait:     Annuntio Ant.   in    matut.    lauii.    in 

vigU.  nat.  Dom.  GR. 

Facta  est  cum  angel o Ant.  in  matut.  laud,  in  vigil,  natal,  Dom.  GR. 


6:101. 


(x)  Parvulus  filius  hodie  oatus  est  nobis Ant.  in  matut.  laudibus  ii 

vigilia  natal.  Dom.  GR. 
(y )  Nato  Domino  angelorum  chorus  canebet  diceas:     Salus  Deo  n 
AnC.  in  terlio  noct,  in  vigil.  Oct.  Dom.  GR. 

f  Hodie  cantandus  est 1  ^  ■       „    .         ,  ^ 

(liJouisestistepuer  [Trope   by    Tutilo    of    St.    GaU.  Cf. 

I  '  I      Young,  page  362. 


The  liturgical  element  did  not  cease  to  be  present  when  the  transit 
tional  stage  of  the  early  drama  was  reached,  but  persisted  with  great 
vigor.  In  the  Benediktbeuem  Ludus  scenicus  de  nativitate  Domini"' 
both  the  stage  direction  in  the  Birth  scene:  Nato  puero.  appareat  Stella 
et  incipiat  chorus  hatic  antiphonam  Hodie  Christus  natus  est,  and  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  .  .  .  Facta  est  cum  angelo  multitudo  coelestis,  and 
especially  the  Past  ores  dicite  .  .  .  Infantem  vidimus  .  .  .  point  to 
definite  liturgical  influence,  obviously  through  the  medium  of  a  liturgical 
play. 

This  influence  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  OflScium  Pastonim  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Fragments."*  The  scene  opens  with:  Pastores  erant  in 
regione  eadem  uigilantes  et  custodientes  gregem  suam.  Et  ecce  angelus 
Domini  astitit  juxta  illos  et  timuerunt  timore  magno  (d).  Then 
the  Star  appears  and  the  Angels  sing,  after  which  the  shepherds  discuss 
the  apparition  and  the  message.  Then  there  is  another  liturgical  tag; 
Transeamus  usque  Bethleem  ct  uideamus  hoc  verbum  .  .  .  (h),  In  a 
note,  Professor  Manly  refers  to  a  line  in  the  Adoration  scene,  which  is  an 
addition  by  a  later  hand:  Saluatorem  Christum,  Dominum,  infantem 
pannis  involutum  .  .  .  (i).  If  nothing  else,  this  line  indicates  the  fact 
that  the  origin  of  the  play  was  liturgical. 


The  Shepherd  Plays 

In  the  vernacular  field,  the  liturgical  clement  is  not  nearly  so  promi- 
nent, a  circumstance  due.  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  material  was  not 
taken  directly  from  the  liturgy,  but  from  secondary  sources,  from  the 
expanded  litiu'gical  plays.  There  was  a  Gebort  Christi  as  a  pageant  in 
the  Zerbster  Prozession."*  as  well  as  in  the  poem  Von  der  Beschaffung 
diser  Welt."*  both  of  which  show  decided  liturgical  influence.  In  the 
Mittelniederlandisches  Osterspiel  of  Mastricht.'"  the  liturgical  influence 

■<•  Schmella.  Carninil  burana.  80. 

'"  WatethouK.  Non~CyiU  Mytlrry  Plays;  Manly,  StaimlHS  of  PrtS/iakspirian  Drama.  ii*iii". 

II*  ZiilicMri/l  far  dniiihn  AUalum,  1:116. 

ix  ZiilKkrifl  far  diHlschtt  Allrrtum.  2:130. 

1"  J.  Zwhor.  Ziiluhrifl  fit  itiUulitt  AUcriam.  2:301. 
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is  seen  in  the  Annunctio  vobis  gaudium  magnum  .  .  .  (e)  of  the  Angel 
scene,  and  in  the  Quem  vidistis  pastores  dicite  .  .  .  (n)  of  the  Adoration 
scene.  In  the  Egerer  Spiel"'  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  was  sung  in  the  Nativity 
scene.  After  the  announcement  of  the  angel,  the  shepherds  sing:  Nunc 
angelonim  gloria  hominibus  resplenduit,  in  mundo  novi  partus  gaudium 
virgo  mater  produxit,  et  sol  verus  in  tenebris  illuxit.  After  the  Adoration 
"transeunt  de  puero  cantando:  Ein  kindelin  so  lobelich  ist  uns  geporen 
hiute,"  which  is  a  translation  of  the  second  stanza  of  the  Latin  Christmas 
hiTnn:  Dies  est  laetitiae.  In  the  summary  of  the  Kunzelsauer  Frohn- 
leichnarasEpiel'"  this  part  is  unfortunately  omitted. 

In  the  French  play  Pastorale  sur  la  Naissance  de  Jesus  Christ'"  the 
order  of  the  later  liturgical  plays  is  observed  and  the  Gloria  in  excelsis 
appears  in  the  conventional  place. 

In  the  English  field,  the  York  Plays  seem  to  be  the  ones  in  which  the 
evidence  of  influence  by  liturgical  plays  is  most  apparent.  Even  in  the 
Birth  scene,  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  is  introduced,  and  the  old  corrupt 
version  of  "between  J>er  bestis  two"  is  referred  to,  a  prophecy  ascribed  to 
Abacuc.  This  seems  to  show  influence  of  the  Prophctac.  In  the  Angels 
and  the  Shepherds,  the  prophecies  of  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Balaam  are 
referred  to  in  the  first  scene.  The  other  scenes,  the  announcement  of  the 
angel  and  the  adoration,  show  great  similarity  to  the  Shrewsbury  Frag- 
ments, the  last  speech  of  Tertius  Pastor  agreeing  with  that  text,  practi- 
cally word  for  word,  as  Skeat,  Waterhouse,  and  Manly  have  pointed  out. 

In  the  Shearmen  and  Tailors  Pageant  of  Coventry  there  is  strong 
evidence  for  influence  of  the  Stella  play,  both  in  the  appearance  of  the 
star  and  in  the  presenting  of  gifts.  However,  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  and 
the  Announcement  of  the  Angel:  Hyrdmen  hynd,  Drede  ye  nothyng  ,  . 
calls  to  mind  the  Nolite  timere  .    ,    .   (e).'" 

In  the  Chester  Plays  {VII)  the  liturgical  influence  is  still  evident, 
although  only  in  a  remote  way.  The  announcement  of  the  angel:  Nolite 
tiracre  .  .  .  (e),  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  .  .  .  (g),  and  the  Transeamus 
usque  Bcthleem  .  .  .  (h)  seem  to  have  been  the  liturgical  outline  tags 
which  persisted  for  the  longest  time,  as  the  Shrewsbury  Fragments  show. 
In  the  Play  of  the  Shepherds  of  Chester  there  is  a  stage  direction:  Tunc 
cantet  angelus,  Gloria  in  excelsis  .  .  .  {g).  The  shepherds,  after  their 
consultation,  exclaim:  Now  wcndc  we  foiuth  to  Bethlehem  .  .  ,  (h), 
and  afterwards:     To  Bcthlem  take  wc  the  waye   .    .    .    (h). 

In  the  Coventry  Mysteries  (XVl)  we  find  the  same  persistence  of  the 


<"  Du  MBiil,  3ti. 

•"  Craig.  Tmi  Caalty  CiupHs  Chtiiii  P(aji.  Early  EmU^t 
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liturgical  element.  The  play  opens:  "Angelas  ad  pastores  dicit  Gloria 
in  excelsis  Deo  .    .    .(g). 

Joye  to  God  that  sytt  in  hevyn, 

And  pes  to  man  on  erthe  grownde! 
A  chylde  is  born  benethe  the  levyn, 

Thurwe  hym  many  ffolke  xul  be  unbownde." (e). 

After  a  discussion  among  the  shepherds,  in  which  the  Prophetae  influence 
is  evident,  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  is  sounded  for  the  second  time,  whereupon 
the  Transeamus  is  brought  out  in  the  speech  of  Secundus  Pastor: 

Lete  us  ffolwe  with  allc  oure  myght (h). 

Tunc  pastores  cantabunt  Stella  caeli  extirpavit.     Quo  facto,  ibunt  ad  quaerendum 
Christum. 

After  the  Adoration  Joseph  admonishes  the  shepherds: 

Herdys  on  hylle,  Bethe  not  stylle, 
But  seyth  3uor  wylle  To  many  a  man, 

which  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  Dicite  quidnam  vidistis  (n)  of  the 
liturgical  plays. 

There  still  remains  the  consideration  of  the  Towneley  Mysteries  (XII, 
XIII).  Both  of  these  plays,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  between  them 
in  other  respects,  show  liturgical  influence.  The  Prima  pagina  pastorum 
has  the  Prophetae  subject-matter,  as  shown  above.  But  beside  this  evi- 
dent influence,  there  is  other  material  urging  the  same  conclusion.  The 
Angelus  announces: 

Herkyn,  hyrdes,  awake,  Gyf  lovyng  ye  shall (d.e.). 


That  chyld  is  borne  At  Bethelem  this  morne, 
Ye  shalle  fynde  hym  beforne  Betwix  two  bestys. 


There  is  Stella  influence  in  the  last  part  of  this  play. 

In  the  Secunda  pagina  i)astorum  the  angel's  message  is  again  prominent: 

Angelas  cantat  Gloria  in  excelsis  (g) :     postea  dicat 

Ryse,  hyrd  men  heynd,  for  now  is  he  borne 

That  shall  take  fro  the  feynd  that  Adam  had  lorne 


At  Bedlem  go  so,  Ther  Lyges  that  fre 

In  a  cryb  fullc  poorely  Bctwyx  two  bestys. 

The  Transeamus  .    .    .    (h)  also  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  lines: 

So  we  now  let  us  fare:     the  place  is  us  nerc, 
I  am  redy  and  yarc:     go  we  in  fere    ..... 


At  the  close,  the  Stella  influence  is  again  apparent  in  the  presenting  of 
gifts. 

The  following  conclusions  would  seem  to  be  warranted  from  the  ma- 
terial ofTcred  here:     The  Latin  liturgical  Pastores  plays  were  based  entirelv 
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upon  the  liturgy,  the  tropes  being  composed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  res- 
ponses, often  with  the  text  of  the  services.  The  construction  of  the 
vernacular  and  cycle  plays  shows  the  prominence  of  the  ancient  liturgical 
outline,  which  not  even  extraneous  subject-matter  has  obliterated. 


THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI  AND  THE  RACHEL  PLAYS 

List  of  Texts  Examined 

m 

Officium  Stcllae,  selon  Denis. 

Office  des  Mages,  Limoges. 

Office  de  TEtoile,  Rouen. 

Officium  of  Besangon. 

Officium  Stellae,  ad  usum  Rothomagensem. 

Officium  Stellae,  Rouen,  fifteenth  century. 

Officium  Stellac,  Nevrcs  I. 

Officium  Stellae,  Nevrcs  II. 

Officium  Stellae,  eleventh  century,  probably  Nevres. 

Mystere  de  TAdoration  des  Mages,  Freising- Munich. 

Dreikdnigsspiel  von  Straszburg. 

Officium  Stellae,  Rouen,  twelfth  centtiry. 

Officium  Stellae,  Einsiedeln,  twelfth  century. 

Officium  Stellae,  Vatican,  Rome. 

Ordo  Rachel,  eleventh  century,  Freising- Munich. 

Massacre  des  saints  Innocents,  Orleans. 

Ordo,  Festum  Infantum,  Rouen,  fifteenth  century. 

Benediktbeuem  Ludus  sccnicus  de  nativitate  Domini. 

Mastricht  Mittelniedcrlandisches  Osterspiel. 

Egerer  Spiel. 

Play  of  the  Weavers  of  Coventry. 

Pageant  of  the  Shearmen  and  Tailors  of  Coventry. 

Chester  Plays,  VIII,  IX,  X. 

Ludus  Covcntriac,  XVII,  XIX. 

Towncley  Mysteries,  XIV,  XV,  XVI. 

York  Plays,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX. 

The  Play  of  the  Three  Kings,  or  the  Herod,  Magi,  and  Stella  Play,  as 
it  is  also  called,  has  received  the  full  interest  of  investigators.  Cham- 
bers,*^ Creizenach,*^'  and  others  have  given  complete,  though  brief, 
accounts  of  the  play  and  its  development.  Anz*^*  has  done  the  most 
exhaustive  work  on  the  subject,  tracing  the  relation  between  the  liturgy 
and  the  developed  plays  from  the  type  fonn  to  the  most  expanded  Latin 
drama.  His  work  has  been  supplemented,  so  far  as  texts  and  additional 
notes  are  concerned,  by  Professor  Young.^^ 

Of  the   origin  of  the  play,  Anz  says:     "Am  Epiphanientage  fand  bei 

i«  The  Medieval  Stage,  2:45. 

1)*  Ceschichte  des  neueren  Dramas,  55. 

1**  Die  lateittischen  Magierspiele, 

"»  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Liturgical  Drama  at  Rouen.  Modern  Philology,  6:201;  Officium 
Stellae,  Modern  Language  Notes,  27:    March. 
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der  Messe  eine  'Oblatio  triiim  regum  ad  altare'  statt,  der  wohl  eine  kurze 
Prozession  im  Chorraum  selbst  voraufging.  Unter  bestimmten  Ein- 
flussen  wurde  sodann  diese  Feier  in  die  fruhe  Morgenstunde,  an  den 
Schlusz  der  Noktumfeier,  verlegt,"  page  34,  And  of  its  development: 
"Die  Epiphanienoblationsfeier.  die  mit  dem  Offertorium  Reges  Tharsis 
eng  verbunden  war.  wurde  durch  Ausdehnung  der  ursprunglich  nur  atif 
den  Chorraum  beschrankten  Prozession  von  ihrer  ursprunglichen  Stelle 
verdrangt  und  zu  einer  Matutinfeier  gemacht.  Hier  wirkten  offensichtlich 
ein  parallele  Weihnachtsmatutinfeiern  und  gaben  dem  Offizium  die  Gestalt, 
die  uns  im  Typus  I  vorliegt,"  page  42. 

The  Epiphany  Liturgy 


The  liturgy  for  Epiphany  offered  not  merely  suggestions  for  a  play  for 
that  day,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  material  for  the  dialogue.  The  Oflertory 
"Reges  Tharsis  et  Insulae  munera  efferent,  reges  Arabum  et  Saba  dona 
adducent,  alleluia"  occurs  also  as  a  response  and  as  an  antiphon,  both  in 
the  second  and  in  the  third  noctum.  And  not  merely  that,  but  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  are  also  carried  by  the  responses.  The  coming  and  the  inquiry 
of  the  Kings  is  given : 

Magi  veniunt  ab  oriente  jerosolymam  quBcrcntes  et  dicentes:     Ubi  est  qui  natui    I 
est,  citjus  stcllam  vidimus,  ct  venimua  adorare    Dominum.       (Resp.   in    ' 


Their  discussion  with  Herod  is  indicated: 

Interrogabat  magos  Herodes;     Quod  signum  vidistis  super  natum  RegemT 
Stellam  magnam  fulgentem,  cujus  splendor  illurainat  mundum;   et  nos  cognovi- 
mus,  et  venimus  adorare  Dominum  (Resp.  in  sccundo  noct.). 

The  continuation  of  the  journey  and  the  reappearance  of  the  star  is  em- 
phasized : 

Stella  quam  viderant  Magi  in  Oriente  antecedebat  eos,  donee  venirent  ad  locum  ^ 

ubi  puer  erat.     Videntes  autem  eam  gavisi  sunt  gaudio  magno. 

intrantes  domum  invenerunt  puerum  cum  Maria  matre  eius,  et  pro<  i 

cidentcs  adoraverunt  eum  (Resp.  in  primo  n 

And  the  antiphons  in  Evangelio  add: 

Stella  ista  sicut  flamma  coruscat,  et  Regem  regum  Dcum  demoastrat   ..... 
Ab  oriente  venerunt  magi  in  Bethlehem  adorare  Dominum;   et  apertis  thesauris 
suis  pretiosa    munera    obtulerunt,  aurum  sicut  regi  magno,  thus  sicut 
(Domino  vero),  myrrha  sepultura  cius,  alleluia. 

In  one  case  (Antiph.  in  matutinis  laudibus)  it  is  even  stated: 
Magi  viderunt  stellam,  dixerunt  ad  i 
camus  et  inquiramus  e 
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Officium  Stellae 

With  so  much  of  the  litiirg>'  in  mind,  the  type  form  of  the  Magi  Play 

has  a  familiar  aspect.     The  author  showed  some  originality,  but  hardly 

went  farther  than  to  give  part  of  the  story  in  dialogue  form.     The  type 

form,  which  agrees  in  the  main  with  what  Anz  conceived  it  to  be,  has  the 

following  contents: 

Hymn:   Stella  fulgore  nimio  rutilat.  Quae  regem  regum  natum  demonstrate 

Quern  venturum  olim  prophetiae  signaverunt. 
Magi:  Eamus  ergo  et  inquiramus  eum,    offerentes    ei   munera:     aunim,    thus, 
et   myrrham. 

Ecce  Stella  in  oriente  praevisa 

OhsUtrices:   Qui  sunt  hii,  qui,  stella  duce 

Magi:   Nos  sumus,  quos  cemitis,  reges  Tharsis 

OhsUtrices:   Ecce  puer  adest  quern  quaeritis 

Magi:   Salve,  princeps  saeculorum. 

Suscipe,  rex,  aunim 

Tolle  thus,  tu  vere  Deus 

Myrrham  signum  sepulturae. 


Impleta  sunt  omnia 

Tria  sunt  munera 

Angelus:   Ite  viam  remeantes  aliam 

This  type  form,  according  to  Anz,  illustrates  the  first  stage  of  the  real 
play.  There  were  simpler  fonns  or  presentations  of  the  Adoration  scene, 
which  probably  represent  the  first  steps  toward  real  drama.  Of  the 
Limoges  Office  des  Mages*^  Chambers  says:  "The  text  of  this  version 
stands  by  itself,"  page  45.  It  is  shorter  even  than  the  earliest  Rouen 
version : 

Ilymn:    O  quam  dignis  celebranda,  dies  ista  laudibus 

The  oblation  is  given   in  rhymed  form : 

Aurum,  prime;  thus,  secundo;  myrrham  dante  tertio. 
Aurum,  regem;  thus,  coelestem;  mori  notat  unctio. 
Magi:    Hoc  signum  magni  regis. 

Eamus,    in([uiramus    cum    ct    offeremus    ei    munera:     aurum,    thus,    et 
myrrham. 

Hymn:    Nuntium  vobis  fero  do  supernis 

Ant:    In  Bethlehem  natus  est  rex  coclorum 

Another  isolated  version  which,  in  a  way,  is  even  more  odd,  is  the 

Ofliciiim  Stellae,   selon   Denis. ^^     It  is  a  versified  form  of  the  oblation 

scene,  either  based  tipon  a  hymn  of  that  kind,  or  composed  with  the  sug- 

gestion  of  that  part  of  the  liturg>'  in  mind,  as  is  shown  by  the  lines: 

Haec  regem  regum  monstrat. 

Aurum  sit  regi!     Domino  thus!     Myrrha  hominiquel 

«M  Du  Meril,  151. 

^^  Codices  manmcripti  thcologici,  Du  Meril,  151,  note. 
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This  play  has  recently  been  investigated,  with  the  others  of  the  series,  in 
the  Poema  Biblicum  of  Onulphus,  by  Professor  Young. 

If  nothing  else,  these  isolated  Stella  plays  go  to  show  that  the  liturgy 
was  the  inspiration  and  the  chief  source  of  the  dramatic  art  of  that  time. 

Aside  from  these  two  plays,  the  type  form  given  above  was  used  and 
expanded  in  the  following  extant  texts: 

Office  de  rEtoile.  selon  I'usage  de  Rouen,  Johannis  Abrincensis  Liber 
dc  officiis  ecclesiasticis."*  This  contains  the  type  form,  as  given  above, 
with  the  single  addition  of  Interrogabat  magos,  which  introduces  Herod, 

Die  Feier  von  Besan^on.'"  After  the  introduction  with  the  hymns 
Novae  gcniturae  and  Nos  respectu  gratiae,  the  play  is  really  no  more  than 
recitative  dialogue  of  the  Epiphany  Gospel,  according  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  day. 

OfEcium  Stellae.  Processionale  ad  usum  Rothomagensem,  thirteenth 
century.'"  This  is  a  fragment,  containing  only  the  oblation  scene,  accord- 
ing to  the  type  form.  Professor  Young  writes:  "Folio  3.  which  certainly 
contained  the  first  part  of  this  dramatic  office,  is  torn  out." 

Officium  Stellae.  Rouen,  fifteenth  century."'  It  contains  the  type 
form  with  the  addition  of  the  Interrogabat  magos.  Gaste,  Les  Drames 
Liturgiques  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Rouen,  49-52.  and  Coussemaker,  Les  Drames 
LituTgiques  du  Moyen  Age,  242-249,  present  the  same  text. 

Officium  Stellae  of  Nevres  I,  1060.'*^  This  play,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it,  contains  only  the  Nuntius  and  the  Scribe  scenes. 

The  second  Magi  Play  of  Nevres*"  contains  the  type  form  with  ex- 
panded Herod  scene,  the  Nuntius  becoming  very  prominent  and  the 
Interview  complete. 

Officium  Stellae,  eleventh  century,  probably  of  Nevres."*  There  is  a 
small  extension  in  the  Herod  scene,  the  Magi  answering  Herod's  Regcm 
qucm  quaeritis  natum  esse,  quo  signo  didicistis  ....  with  the  words. 
Ilium  natum  esse  didicimus  in  oriente  stella  monstrante;  whereupon 
Herod  says:     Ite,  et  de  puero  diligenter  investigate  .... 

The  fragment  in  Biblioteque  de  VEcole  des  Chartres,  34  (1909):  296-297, 
has  not  been  accessible. 

Mystcre  de  I'Adoration  d£s  Mages.  Freising-Munich,  eleventh  cen- 
turj','"  The  play  opens  with  a  short  Pastores  scene:  Pastores.  annun- 
tio   .    .    .    .   Trail  seamus   ....   Gloria   in   excel  sis   ....   The   usual 


"  Du  Meril.  153. 

"Am.  Dia laUiHisch'^o  Masimpiclc.  UI-f45. 

I"  Young,  itodern  Pkilolat^.  6:212. 

*  Young.  4:220-1. 

"■RODwmi,  4:2.  3.     Am.  146. 

i"Romaoi»,4:3.*.     Ani.  1*6. 
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parts  follow,  till  the  introductory  Herod  scene,  which  has  been  extended 
considerably;  the  Intemimtius  announces  the  coming  of  the  Magi: 

Salve,  rex  Judaeorum    ...... 

Quid  rumori-s  aflers  ..... 

the    Nuntius    conferring    with    the    Magi.     Then    follows    the    Regem 

quem with  its  answer,  the  consultation  with  the  scribes,  their 

answer:     Vidimus,   Domine,  in   prophetanim   libris Bethleem 

non  es  minima.  After  the  consultation,  the  Arroiger  announces  the  Ite, 
de  puero  diligenter  ....  Next  comes  a  scene  with  the  Pastores,  dicite, 
quidnam  vidistis  .  .  .  ,  after  which  follows  the  adoration  of  the  Magi 
and  the  customary  ending.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  liturgy  for 
Epiphany  itself  olTerH  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  Pastores  (Resp. 
in  tertio  noctumo.) 

Officium  Stellae,  Troparium-Prosarium,  thirteenth  century,  Sicily.'*' 
The  play  opens  in  the  usual  manner.  There  is  a  Venite  adoremus  after 
the  opening  hymn.  In  the  Herod  scene,  the  question  appears:  Si  ilium 
regnare    creditis,    dicite   nobis.     The   answer   is:     Hunc    regnare   faten- 

tes accomjianied  by  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  gifts. 

After  the  scribes  have  been  called  and  have  stated  the  prophecy,  the  play 
continues  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  one  notable  difference  that  the 
Ecce  Stella  is  in  verse  form. 

Mystere  de  I'Adoration  des  Mages,  Orleans-Fleury,  twelfth  cen- 
tury.'"    There  is  a  complete  Pastores  at  the  opening  of  this  play:     Nolite 

timere Gloria Transeamus Quem  quaeri- 

tis Salvatorem  Christum Adest  parvulus 

Salve  rex Venite,  venite In  the  remainder  of  the 

play  there  are  only  two  additions:     in  the, Quem  vidistis,  the  hjonn  Quae 

non   praevalent   propria ,   and  at  the  end   Gaudete  fratres, 

Christus  nobis  natus  est. 

Dreikonigsspiel  aus  Straszburg,  Antiphonarium,  Straszburg,  1200.'" 
Here  appears  the  hymn  Hostis  Herodes  impie.  The  play  is  like  the  other 
texts,  with  the  exception  of  the  ending,  where  the  Armiger  comes  in  with 
the  announcement:  Delusus  es,  Domine  .  .  .  .  ;  whereupon  Rex  flies 
into  a  rage;     Incendium  meum  ruina  exstinguam. 

The  text  in  Melanges  d' Archeologie  d'htsloire  et  de  Litterature,  1  (1847): 
258-260,  has  not  been  accessible. 

Officium  Stellae,  Rouen,  twelfth  century.'"  This  is  the  most  expanded 
version  of  the  Stella  Play.  After  the  customary  opening  follows  a  choral 
antiphon:     Haec    primum    orientales    fines    coliustrans, The 

'"  Young.  Publicalinns  Modan  Lantustt  i4ikkJ<>Iiom,  21:iIS. 

■"DuMHil,  16i. 

»I.uige,  ZtUschrift  Jir  dtvlHhis  Alltrlum,  M-Al2-i. 

<■  YouQK,  Mtdern  Philoloty,  C>:ias-2I1. 
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scene  of  the  interview  between  Herod  and  the  Magi  is  carried  out  in  detail. 
When  the  visitors  are  brought  before  the  king,  two  of  them  address  him  in 
a  meaningless  jargon,  after  which  the  conversation  takes  its  usual  course. 
They  leave  for  Bethlehem,  meet  the  Shepherds,  are  challenged  by  the 
Obstetriccs,  bring  their  gifts,  and  receive  the  command  from  the   angel 

Ite,  viam  remcantes  aliam Then  follows  the  announcement  of 

the  Intemuntius:     Delusus  es The  son  of  Herod  gives  the 

ad\'ice  to  kill  all  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  in  which  he  is  seconded  by  the 
Duces.  The  manuscript  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  the  last  part 
being  lost. 

Officium  Stellae,  Einsiedeln,  eleventh  to  twelfth  century.'*"  This  is  a 
fragment,  beginning  in  the  Pastores  scene.  It  has  the  Obstetrices,  the 
Adoration  and  the  Oblation,  and  the  Wrath  of  Herod. 

Officium  Stellae,  printed  by  Hartmann,  (jber  das  attspanische  Dret- 
konigsspiel,  43-46,  and  Chevalier,  Ordinaires  de  I'Eglise  Cathedrate  de 
Laon,  thirteenth  century,  389-394,  are  not  accessible. 

Officium  Stellae,  Vatican  Library,  Rome."'  A  fragmentary  text, 
which  contains  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  play,  from  the  Stella  fulgore 

to  the  Ite,  viam  remeantes  aliam.     The  fragment  seems  to 

close  with  the  wrath  of  Herod. 

This  review  of  the  plays  yields  the  following  fully  expanded  type  of 
the  Stella  or  Magi  Play. 


Introdtution 


Magi:    Stella  fulgore  nimio  rutilat   . 
Eamus  ergo  Gt  inquiramus  e\ 


A  nival  of  Magi 

Nuntius:   Assunt  nobis,  domine,  tres  viri  ignoti 

Rex:   Ad  nos  vocentur  ut  eorum  a  nobis  sermoncs  audiantur. 

NHnliuj:   Rex  vos  vocat  ut  queni  queratis 

Armiger:   Vive  ri 

Rex:    Quid  r 

Armiger:    En  magi  v 

Rex:   Ante  venire  jubeo  .    .    . 

Armiger:   Regia  vos  mandata  v 


Interview  with  Herod 


Magi:  Salve,  printeps  Judaeorum  , 
Rex:  Quae  sit  causa  viae,  qui  vos  . 
Magi:  Rex  est  causa  viae  .... 
Rex:    Regem  quern  quaeritis  natum 
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Magi:   Ilium  natum  esse  didicimus  in  Oriente   ..... 

Rex:   Si  ilium  regnare  creditis,  dicite  nobis 

Magi:   Hunc  regnare  fatentes  cum  mysticis  muneribus auro  regem 

thure  sacerdotem,  myrrha  mortalem. 

Scribe  Scene 

Rex:   Hue  symmistae  mei 

Nuntius:   Vos  legis  periti  a  rege  vocati 

Rex:   O  vos  scribae  interrogati  dicite 

Scribae:   Vidimus,  domine,  in  prophetarum  lineis 

Chorus:   Bethlehem,  non  es  minima 

Rex:   Ite  et  de  puero  diligenter  investigate 


Pastores 


Magi:   Bcce  stella  in  oriente  praevisa 

Magi:   Pastores  dicite,  quidnam  vidistis 

Pastores:   Infantem  vidimus  pannis  involutum  .    .    .    . 

Obstetrices 

Obstetrices:   Qui  sunt  hi,  quos  stella  ducit 

Magi:   Nos  sumus,  quos  cemitis 

Obstetrices:  Ecce  puer  adest lam  properate 

Adoration  and  Oblation 

Magi:    Salve,  princeps  saeculorum. 
Suscipe,  rex,  aurum. 

Telle  thus,  tu  vere  deus. 

Myrrham  signum  sepulturae. 

A  ngelus:   Impleta  sunt  omnia 

Ite,  viam  remeantes  aliam 


Wrath  of  Herod 

Nuntius:    Delusus  cs,  domine 

Rex:   Incendium  meum  ruina  exstinguam   .    . 


The  expansion  proceeded  in  this  manner:  The  Herod  scene,  the 
interview,  was  added  first,  then  the  Scribe  scene,  the  Wrath  and  minor 
additions,  then  the  Pastores.  The  Rachel  Play  was  the  natural  sequel  of 
this  story,  as  the  discussion  will  show. 

That  the  greater  number  of  these  scenes  have  their  source  in  the 
liturgy,  and  that  all  of  them  have  some  connection  with  the  liturgy,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  :**^ 

>*«  GR  -Liber  Responsalis  Gregorii  Magni,  Migne,  Patrclogia  latina,  78. 
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(a)  O  quam  dignis  celebmnda  dies  ista  laudibus Hymn  for  Epiphany. 

(b)  Venite,  venite  adoremus  Dominum,  quia  ipse  est  salvator  noster 

Invitat.     Antiphonar.     Roman. 

Stella  fulgore  nimio  rutilat Ant.,  Anx,  page  25,  note  2.     Hymn 

after  resp. 
( c  )■         Stella  fulgens  in  oriente.     In  tectio  noct.  Epiph.  GR.-Ant.  Epiph. 

Stella  istud  sicut  flamma  coruscal,  et  regem  regum  Deum  demonatrat. 
GR. 

(d)  ReEetn  quern  quaeritis Quod  signum Resp.  in  secundo 

nuct.  Epiph.  GR. 

(e)  Ilium  natum  esse  didicitnus After  resp.  in  secundo  noct.  Epiph. 

GR. 

(f)  Rex,  aurum:  tolle  thus,  tu  vere  Deus;  myrrham,  signum  sepulturse  .... 

Resp.  ia  tertio  noct.  Epiph.     Ant.  in  Evg.  Epiph.  GR. 

(g)  Tria  sunt  munera  pretiosa  quae  obtulerunt Resp.  in  tertio  noct. 

Epiph.  GR. 

(h)  Hoc  signum  magni  regis Ant.  in  matutin.  laudibus.  Epiph.  GR. 

( i }  Eamus,  inquiramus  eum Ant.  in  matut.  laudibus.  Epiph.  GR. 

( j )  Nuntium    vobis    fero    de   supemis Hymn    for    Epiph.    Daniel, 

Thes.  kymnoL,  1:235. 
(k)  In  Bethlehem  natus  est  rex  coelorum Ant.  Pamelius.  Liturgica 

Lalinorum. 

(  1  )   Vidimus,  domine,  in  prophetarum  Uneis 1 

(m)  Bethleem.  non  es  minima f  Addition    after    Epiph. 

(n)   Ite,  et  de  puero  diligenter J      Gospel. 

(o)   Quae  non  praevalent  propria  magnitudine Sequence,  Epiphany 

CHchtovaeus,  Elucidatcrium  tccUsiaiticum,  Paris  1576; 

Daniel  S:      180. 
[Qui  sunt  hi   .....  1 

(p)i  Nos  sumus  quos  cernitis mbste trices  scene. 

[Ecce  puer  adest J 

(q)   Ite,   viam    remeantes   aliam After    Ant.   in   laudibus,    per   Oct, 

Epiph.  GR. 

I  Magi  veniunt | 

Cum  natus |Ant.  in  secundo  noct.  Epiph.  GR. 

Interrogabat  magos J 

( s )  Ecce  Stella  in  oriente  praevisa Ecce  Stella,  et  ecce  Stella 

Hymn,    Clichtovaeus.    Sequence    ad    Epiph.     Dom.     Prosarium 
Lemovicense. 

(t)  Impleta  sunt  omnia hnt.  AnnaUs  archeologigues. 

(u)   Gaudete  fratres 

(v)    Incendium  meum  ruina After  Sallust. 

Rachel  Play 
The  connection  of  the  Rachel  Play  or  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents 
with  the  Magi  Play  is  a  most  natural  one.  The  wrath  o£  Herod  is  ex- 
pressed at  the  end  of  the  Magi  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  and  he  receives 
the  advice  to  put  all  the  children  of  Bethlehem  to  death.  The  carrying- 
out  of  this  plan  would  follow  in  the  sequel,  and  that  sequel  was  already 
contained  in  an  office  for  the  Feast  of  the  Innocents,  the  28th  of  December. 


J 
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Chambers  says'"  that  the  Rachel  was  taken  up  into  the  Stella  just  as  was 
Ihc  Pastorcs.  Crcizenach  says:'"  "Es  lag  nahe,  die  Darstellung  der 
Ereignissc  dcs  Weihnachtstages  und  des  Tages  der  unschuldigen  Kinder 
mit  diesem  Feste  (Epiphanias)  zu  verbinden,  die  Anbetung  der  Hirten  als 
ein  Vorspiel  voranzustellen.  den  bethlehemitischen  Kindermord  als  un- 
mittelbare  Folge  anzuschlieszen  und  so  die  Ereignisse  der  Weihnachtszeit 
zu  eincr  zyklischcn  DarstelUmg  abzurundcn." 

There  was  no  lack  of  material  in  the  liturgy  for  a  play  of  the  Innocents. 
Both  the  story  and  the  prophecies  and  other  Scripture  passages  referring 
to  the  children  and  the  innocent  dead  arc  contained  in  the  order  of  services 
for  the  Fcstum  Innocentium.  The  Rachel  Play  of  Limoges,  eleventh  cen- 
turj',  "hardly  more  than  a  trope"  (Chambers),  containing  a  short  lament 
of  Rachel  and  the  words  of  the  consoling  angel,  was  undoubtedly  based  on 
the  Antiphonae  in  Matutinis  Laudibus  and  found  its  place  in  the  services 
there.  Rachel,  after  the  words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  personified  all 
the  women  of  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  Rachel  (Gen.  35;19,  20)  in  their 
lament. 

The  type  form  of  the  play  was  probably  the  following: 

Tkr  Flitkl  into  Egypt 

Joseph,  Joseph,  surge 

Quod  prophelica  dudum  vox  insonuit 

Aegypte,  noli  flere,  quia  dominator 

Tht  Command  and  the  Slattgkler 

Rex:   Rex  novtis  ut  pcreat  regisque  furor  requiest^t 

Inlernunl:    In  flcthlcem  oatum  probat 

Hymn:   Hoslis  Herodc-s  impie 

The  Lament 

Consolalrix:   Quid  tu,  virgo  mater,  ploras 

Rachel:    Heu,  Heu,  quod  tu  me  incuaas 

Haud  Rendus  est  iste 

There  have  been  only  two  texts,  properly  speaking,  of  the  Rachel  Play 
published  till  now.  The  first  one  is  the  Ordo  Rachel,  eleventh  century, 
Freising-Rfunich.'"  After  the  announcement  of  the  angel  to  the  shep- 
herds and  the  adoration  there  followed  the  Quidnara  vidistis  and  then 
the  play  proper  as  given  in  the  type  form  above. 

Massacre   des   saints    Innocents,    Orleans.'**    After  the  introduction: 


J 


Quam  gloriosum  est  regnum Emitte  agnum,  Domine 

Super  solium  David  .  .  .  ,  ,  there  follows  the  warning  to  Joseph,  the 
Aegypte  noli  flere,  the  annoimcement  that  the  Magi  have  failed  to  return, 
and  the  Incendium  meum  niina  exstinguam.     Then  the  Armiger  proceeds 

to  the  slaughter,  while  the  innocents  sing:     Salve  agnus  Dei 

and  Quare  non  defendis The  lament  of  Rachel  is  very  long. 

reminding  one  of  the  extensive  Planctus  of  the  medieval  period.  After 
the  speeches  given  in  the  type  form  there  is  an  extra  Anxiatus  in  me  ...  . 
which  substantiates  the  theory  of  a  connection  with  the  Planctus  poetry. 

and  a  Sinite  parvulos After  the  hymn:  0  Christe,  quantum 

Patri    exercitum there    follows    the    command    Joseph    fili 

David,  revertere  in  terram  Judaeam  .  ,  .  .  ,  and  finally  the  Antiphon 
Gaude  Maria  virgo. 

Ordo,  Festum  Infantum,  Rouen,  fifteenth  century.'"  This  is  a  very 
complete  ordo  for  the  festival  and  contains  all  the  liturgical  source  material, 
but  it  does  not  contain  a  developed  play. 

How  closely  the  authors  of  the  plays  followed  the  hturgy,  may  be  seen 
here  also  from  a  table  comparing  the  plays  and  the  liturgy ; 

(a')   Joseph,  Joseph,  surge Lectio  in  Festiim   Innoc.     According  to 

Gueranger'"  this  warning  to  Joseph  had  a  prominent  place  in  the 
liturgy  of  that  day. 
(b'}  Quod  prophctica  dudum  vox  insonuit,  Angelica  tuba  nunc  admonuit  .... 
Hymn. 

( c' )   Aegypte.  noli  flerc Ant.  Anliphonarium,  twelfth  century. 

<d')    (Slaughter.)     Herodes  iratus Ant.  Evg.  Epiph.  Sarum  Breviary. 

{e')  Sub  altare  audivi  voces  occisorutn Resp.  in  primo  noct.  GR. 

(  f  )   Et  cum  eo  centum  quadraginta  quattuor  tnillia,  habentes  nomen  eius  .... 
Trope  on  the  Epistle  of  Innocents  Day.  thirteenth  century.      Gautier, 
Les  Tropct,  page  151. 

Hostis  Herodes  impie Hymn  for  Epiphany.     Daniel,  Thes. 

hymtiol..  1;I47. 

I    (Lament.)  Vox  in  Rama  audita  est Ant,  in  matut.  laudibus, 

Festum  Innocentium.  GR. 
A  troped  Lament  in  Gautier,  168: 
O  dukes  filii,  quos  nunc  progenui, 
Olim  dicta  mater,  quod  nomen  tenui. 


(h'l 


Heul     mihi  miserae,  cum  possim  viverc, 
Cum  natos  coram  me  video  perdere, 
Atque  lacerare,  parum  detruncare. 
Herodes  impius,  furore  repletus, 
Nimtum  superbus  perdit  meos  partus. 

{ i' )  Angelus:    Noli,  Rachel,  defiere  pignora 

( i' )  Quid  tu.  virgo  mater,  ploras.  Rachel  formosa  . 
century,  Daniel  2:30. 


,  Ant.  eleventh 
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[Haui 
')  Quai 


Ant.  in  Psalm. 


De  uno  martyre;  a  sequence  composed  by  Notker,  No.  432,  Zeiischrifi 
far  deutsches  AlUrtum;  11:267. 

Haud  flendus  est  iste 

(k')JQuam  gloriosum  est  regnum 

Emitte  agnum,  domine 

Super  solium  David 

( 1' )  Salve  agnus  Dei,  salve  qui  toUis Ant. 

(m')  Quare  non  defendis  sanguinem Resp.  in  primo  noct.  in  vigil. 

Innoc.  GR. 

(n')  Anxiatus  in  me  spiritus Planctus  Ant. 

(o')  Sinite  parvulos Ant.  in  Evg.  Die  Innoc.  GR. 

(p')  Joseph,  Joseph,  fili  David,  revertere  in  terram  Judaeam Prom 

Gospel 

(q')  Gaude,  Maria  virgo;   cunctas  haereses  sola  interimisti Ant.  of 

Magnificat. 

The  littirgical  influence  which  was  so  strong  in  the  Latin  church  plays, 
both  in  the  Magi  and  in  the  Rachel,  persisted  also  in  the  transitional  and 
vernacular  plays. 

In  the  Benediktbeuem  Ludus  scenicus  de  nativitate  Domini*"  there  are 
the  following  scenes  that  come  into  consideration  here:  The  coming  of 
the  three  ICings,  the  interview  with  Herod,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  falling  of  the 

idols.    The  Pastores  didte Infantem  vidimus  pannis  involu- 

ttim mentioned  above  is  in  this  play  a  dialogue  between  the 

Magi  and  the  Pastores,  thus  fitting  in  exactly  with  the  later  development 
of  the  plays.     The  question  of  the  Magi  upon  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem 

is:     Ubi    est    qui    natus    est They    affirm:     Regem    natum 

quaerimus  de  quo  stella  loquitur During  the  interview  they 

state:  Stella  nova  radiat  eius  ortus  nuntia,  cui  mundus  obediet,  et  qui 
regnat  omnia,  ct  nil  stare  poterit  absque  huius  gratia.  Nos  ad  ilium  tendi- 
mus  haec  ferentes  mimera.  Herod  answers:  Ite,  ad  nos  postea  matu- 
rantcs  rcditiun.  After  the  adoration  the  Magi  receive  the  warning: 
Nolite  redirc  ad  Herodem.  In  spite  of  the  corruption  of  this  play  the 
influence  of  the  liturgical  plays  is  not  absent. 

The  Herod  Plays 

There  was  a  pa^^eant  of  Die  heiligen  drei  konnige  and  one  of  Herodes 
in  the  Zerbster  Prozcssion,^^  as  also  in  the  poem  Von  der  Beschaffimg 
diser  Welt,^^^  which  is  certainly  based  upon  the  liturgy.  In  the  Egerer 
Spiel^"  there  was  a  Magi  with  an  adoration  and  oblation  of  "Gold,  Weih- 

»•  Schmeller,  Carmina  burana,  80. 
^  Zeitschrift  far  deutsches  Altertum,  2:276. 
««  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsches  Altertum,  2:130. 
»w  Bartsch,  Germania,  3:267. 
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rauch,  und  Myrrhen"  by  the  three  kings,  Melchior,  Balthasar,  Caspar. 
There  was  also  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Slaughter,  and  Rachel.  In  the 
Mittelniederlandisches  Ostcrspiel  of  Mastricht'"  the  liturpcal  tags  have 
been  preserved  quite  definitely.     In  the  Magi  there  is 

Hoc  signum  magni  regis  est 

Ubi  est  qui  natus  est  tkx  Judaeorum? 

Salutat  vos  gratia  mea. 

Vidimus  stellam  eius  in  Oriente  vere 

After  the  adoration,  the  Angelus  appears: 

Auditi  vcrbum  Domini  gentes 

The  fact  that  the  Magi  have  returned  to  their  country  is  reported  to 
Herod,  who  gives  the  command  for  the  slaughter.  The  angel  warns 
Joseph:  Descende  in  Aegyptum.  The  slaughter  takes  place.  Angel: 
Tolle  puerum  et  matrem  eius 

In  the  English  field,  the  persistence  of  the  liturgical  element  is  very 
marked.  In  the  Pageant  of  the  Weavers  of  Coventry,'**  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  play  proper  (Purification),  there  is  a  dialogue  of  Profetae,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  discuss  the  several  events  leading  up  to  the 
Presentation.  In  speaking  of  the  offering  of  the  Magi,  Primus  Profeta 
gives  the  liturgical  meaning  of  the  presents: 

Tbe  furst  wasse  gold,  as  roost  myghte  kyng: 

The  seycond  wasae  myr,  asse  prist  of  prist! s  beyng; 

The  thryd  wasse  incense,  in  tokyning  o£  byrring  (page  37).  (E) 

In  the  Pageant  of  the  Shearmen  and  Tailors  of  Coventry'"  Herod  and 
the  Slaughter  is  a  very  complete  play.  After  the  opening  scene  with  the 
boasting  of  Herod,  the  Magi  enter.     The  opening  speech, 

Now  blessiJ  be  God  of  his  swet  sonde. 

For  yondur  a  feyr  bryght  star  I  do  see! 

Now  ys  he  conion,  vs  a-morge, 

Asse  the  profet  seyd  that  ytt  schuld  be. 

as  well  as  the  first  lines  of  the  other  two  kings  remind  very  strongly  of 
the  Stella  fulgore  nimio  nitilat,  Et  Regem  regimi  natum  demonstrat  (c). 
The  scenes  follow  as  in  tbe  liturgical  play.  After  they  have  left  Jerusa- 
lem, the  kings  pray  for  guidance,  whereupon  one  of  them  exclaims: 

Yonder,  brothur,  I  see  the  star,  Wherby  I  kno  he  ys  nott  far 

which  is  undoubtedly  the  Ecce  Stella  (s).  In  the  adoration  scene  the 
liturgical  element  appears  plainly  again: 


>■  Zachec,  Zntnkrifl  fOr  dttHsi-h 
*■  Cmig,  r»o  Cowwry  Cmpiij  i 
«  Cmig.  16. 
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A  cupe-full  (of)  golde  here  I  haue  the  broght. 
In  tocooyng  thow  art  with-out  pere. 

In  toconyng  of  prestehod  and  dygnete  of  offece, 

To  the  I  offur  a  cupe-full  of  in-sence. 

For  yt  bc-hovith  the  to  haue  soch  sacrefyce. 

I  haue  broght  the  myre  for  mortalete. 

In  to-cunyng  thow  schalt  maokynd  restore 

To  lyff  be  thy  deyth  apon  a  tre.     (f). 

The  remaining  scenes  also  follow  the  sequence  of  the  liturgical  plays. 

In  the  Digby  Plays"*  "Candlemas  Day  &  the  kyllynge  of  the  children 
of  Israeli,  anno  domini  1512/'  there  is  influence  of  the  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  and  Rachel  Play.  The  soiu"ce  must  have  been  one  similar  to 
that  of  the  Bencdiktbeuem  play,  because  the  falling  of  the  idols  is  included 
after  the  "O  Joseph,  ryse  vp,  and  loke  thu  tarry  nought"  Qoseph  surge) 
and  the  flight  into  Egypt  (a'). 

In  the  Chester  Plays  there  is  not  only  the  evident  influence  of  the 
Prophetae  (VIII,  The  Three  Kings)  and  the  same  sequence  and  cue  words 
as  in  the  littu-gical  plays,  but  there  are  other  definite  indications  of  litur- 
gical influence.  In  the  Offering  and  Return  of  the  Three  Kings  (IX) 
there  is: 

The  starre  I  see  it  come  againe, 
That  was  out  of  our  sighte, 

in  the  place  of  the  Ecce  Stella  in  Oriente  pracvisa  (s).     The  significance  of 
the  presents  is  also  given  according  to  the  liturgy: 

Kings  of  Jewcs  we  shall  hym  call, 

Theirforc  of  me  have  he  shall, 

That  am  his  subjccte  and  his  thralle, 

Golde,  or  I  passe. 
And  seithe  he  hath  in  hym  godhcadc. 
Me  thinkcs,  as  eate  I  breade, 
Incense  to  geve  hym  through  my  rcadc, 
In  name  of  sacrifice. 


And  myrrc  is  good  nie  thinkcs  also, 
Scith  he  for  man  will  suflFer  woe. 
And  dye  on  roodc  tree. 

A  kingcs  power,  south  to  saie, 
Hy  goulde  heare  in  my  handc; 
And  for  his  godhead  lasteth  aye, 
Incense  we  must  geve  hym  to  daie; 
And  bodelye  death  also,  in  good  faye. 
By  myrre  I  understande.    (f) 

>••  Purnivall,  Digby  Mysi^ies. 
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The  sequence  of  the  other  incidents,  including  those  of  the  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents  (X)  is  the  same  as  in  the  liturgical  plays.  The  Joseph 
surge  is  again  prominent  in  "Joseph,  arise,  and  that  anon,"  (a')  and  there 
is  a  final  antiphon, 

Ex  Egipto  vocavi  filmm  meum,  et  salvum  faciet  populum  cieum. 
In  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  the  Scribe  scene  is  lacking  {The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  XVII),  the  Magi  supplying  the  information  from  the  prophecy 
of  Balaam.     The  liturgical  influence  persists  in  the  oblation  scene: 
Gold  I  eySe  the  in  this  halle, 

And  know  the  for  my  Lordc. 
Sote  cncense  I  offere  to  the. 

None  so  mekylle  o£  myght. 
Byttyr  myre  to  the  I  brynge, 

And  byttyr  dcth  xalle  be  thi  endyag.     (f). 

In  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  (XIX)  the  passages:  "Awake,  Joseph, 
and  take  thi  wyff,"  (a')  as  well  as  the  lament  remind  strongly  of  the  litur- 
gical plays. 

In  the  Towneley  Plays  the  liturgical  influence  is  found  in  structure  hb 
well  as  in  contents.  Balaam's  star  prophecy  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  speech  of  Primus  Rex: 

A  lordyngcsl     behold  the  lyght 

Of  yonde  starne,  with  bemys  bright. 

Forsothc  1  saghe  never  sich  a  sight 
In  no-kyns  land; 

A  stamc  thus,  aboute  mydnyght. 
So  bright  shynand 

seems  to  be  a  rendering  of  Stella  fulgore  nimio  rutilat,  (e)  especially  since 
Tercius  Rex  explains: 

Yond  starne  betotcyns,  welle  wote  I, 
The  byrthe  of  a  prynce,  syrs,  securly. 
That  shawys  welle  the  prophecy 
That  it  so  be, 

which  certainly  points  to  Quae  Rcgcm  rcgum  natum  demonstrat,  Quem 
ventiuTjm  ohm  prophetia  signaverat.  (c) 
The  kings  speak  of  the  meaning  of  their  gifts: 
In  tokyn  that  he  kyng  shalbe  (gold) 

I  bryng  rekyts,  the  sothe  to  say 

In  tokyn  that  he  God  veray, 
Wi  thou  ten  ende. 

In  tokyn  that  he  shalbe  ded, 
This  myrr  I  bryng,     (t), 
also  from  the  liturgy. 
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In  the  Nuncius  scene  and  the  interview  with  Herod,  the  dialogue  of 
the  fiturgical  plays  is  the  basis,  standing  out  very  prominently  from  the 
rest.    The  doctors  are  then  summoned  and  bring  the  answer: 

Certys,  sir,  lo,  here  fynd  I 
well  wretyn  in  a  prophecy, 
how  that  profett  Isay 

Micheas  the  profett,  withouten  nay. 
How  that  he  tellys  I  shalle  you  say, 
In  Bcdlcm,  land  of  Juda 

Leaving  Jerusalem,  the  kings  again  behold  the  star: 

Behold  yon  starne  has  made  shyn3rng, 
Syrs,  securly  (Ecce  Stella),     (s). 

They  make  their  offering: 

In  tokyn  that  thou  art  oure  kyng 

And  shalbe  ay, 
Resayf  this  gold  to  myn  offeryng 

ffor  thou  art  godis  son  most  of  myght. 

And  all  weldand, 
I  bryng  the  rekyls,  as  is  right 

In  tokyn  that  thou  dede  shalbe 

By  kyndly  skyll, 
To  thy  grauying  this  myr  of  me (f). 

They  receive  the  anp;ers  warning: 

By  other  weys  god  wyll  ye  weynd, 

Into  youre  awne  cuntre (q), 

and  act  accordingly. 

In  the  Fugacio  losep  &  Marie  in  egiptum  (XV)  the  angel's  message, 
"Awake  loscph  and  take  intent"  (Surge,  Joseph)  (a')  and  the  command 
to  go  to  Egypt,  is  followed  by  a  long  dialogue  regarding  the  message  and 
its  cause. 

In  the  Magnus  Herodes  (XVI)  the  expanded  play  still  shows  the  litur- 
gical structure,  with  a  second  consultation  of  the  doctors.  The  littu-gical 
element  is  prominent  especially  in  the  one  case  where  Herod  exclaims: 

A  hundreth  thowsand  I  watt  and  fourty  ar  slayn. 
And  four  thowsand   .    .    .    .    , 

which  is  certainly  based  on  the  source  Centum  quadraginta  quattuor 
millia,  qui  cmpti  sunt  de  tcrris  (Resp.  in  tertio  nocturne,  Festum  Inno- 
centium).  (f). 

In  the  York  Plays  the  Coming  of  the  Three  Kings  to  Herod  (XVI) 
consists  principally  of  the  boasting  of  Herod.     In  the  next  play,  which  is 
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merely  a  continuation  of  XVI,  including  the  Adoration,  the  sequence  of 
scenes  agrees  with  that  of  the  liturgical  plays.  The  information  from  the 
Scriptures  is  supplied  by  the  Magi  themselves.  Herod  speeds  them  on 
their  way  to  Bethlehem: 

Wendis  furth,  youre  forward  to  fulfill,  To  Bedlem,  it  is  but  here  at  hande, 

(Ite  et  de  puero  diligenter  investigate),  (n).  The  Quem  quaeritis 
incident  seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  following  part; 

Ancilla:   Whame  seke  3e  syrs,  be  wayes  wilde, 

With  talkyng.  traudyng  to  and  froo? 

It  Rex:   We  seke  a  barnc  ]>at  all  shall  bylde 

Ancilla:   Come  nerc,  gud  syirs,  and  see, 

Yoiire  way  to  ende  is  broght 

Liturgical  influence  is  certainly  present  in  the  oblation : 
Hayllt     clene  |iat  is  comen  of  a  kynges  kynde. 
And  shall  be  kyng  of  [lis  kyth,  all  clergy  has  kende. 

With  goldc  tiat  is  grettest  of  price 
Be  paied  of  [lis  present,  I  pray  the. 

In  {>at  gude  thurgh  grace  of  thy  godhede, 

Als  >e  gleme  in  >e  glasse  gladly  t>ow  glade 

In-sens  to  ^i  seruis  is  semand   ..... 

And  sen  thy  body  beryed  shalbe, 

This  mirre  will  I  giSe  to  t>>  grauyng.     {f). 

The  warning  of  the  angel : 

"And  turne  be-tyme  or  $e  be  tenyd,"  (q). 
followed  by  the  departure  of  the  Magi,  closes  the  play. 

In  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (XVIII)  the  angel  warns  Joseph:  "Wakyn. 
Joseph,  and  take  entente"  (a')i  and  bids  him  go  to  Egypt  with  Mary  and 
the  child.  The  preparation  for  the  Qight  and  its  beginning  is  carried  in 
dialogue. 

In  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (XIX)  the  structure  is  that  of  the 
liturgical  plays.  Otherwise  there  are  no  liturgical  tags  that  would  show 
definite  connection. 

The  following  conclusions  are  offered  in  regard  to  the  Magi  and  Rachel 
plays:  The  Latin  plays  had  their  inception  in  the  liturgy  and  their  first 
material  from  it;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  original  composition,  even  in 
the  Latin  plays,  always,  however,  with  the  background  of  the  liturgical 
structure;  in  most  of  the  vernacular  and  cycle  plays,  not  only  the  struc- 
ture of  the  liturgical  plays  was  retained,  but  also  a  good  deal  of  additional 
subject-matter  was  taken  from  liturgical  plays  and  from  the  liturgy  itself. 


THE  PLAY  OF  THE  PURIFICATION  OR  THE  PRESENTATION 

List  of  Texts  Examined 

W/D  der  Bcschaffung  duer  Welt. 

E^gjertr  Spsd. 

Towodey  Mysteries,  XVII. 

York  PUyf,  XLI. 

Corentry  Mysteries.  XVIII. 

Pageant  oC  the  Weavers  of  Coventr\'. 

cniester  Plays,  XL 


The  Play  of  the  Purification  has  offered  some  difficulties  to  investiga- 
tors in  the  past,  a  circumstance  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
isolated  plays  of  that  name  and  entries  regarding  a  play  of  that  kind.  In 
this  brief  discussion,  I  shall  follow  the  same  method  that  has  been  applied 
in  the  examination  of  the  other  plays. 

The  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  Mary  occurs  on  the  second  of  February, 
forty  days  after  Christmas.  The  responses  given  by  Gueranger"'  are 
those  of  the  Liber  Responsalis  Gregorii  Magni.^  The  ones  that  occur 
in  sequence  and  carry  the  story  of  the  day  are  those  Ad  Invitatorium, 
In  secundo  Noctumo,  In  matutinis  Laudibus: 

Vs:  Responsum  accepit  Symeon  a  Spiritu  Sancto 

Resp:   Non  visum m  se  mortem  nisi  videret  Christum  domini. 

Ant:  Sencx  puerum  portabat,  Puer  autem  senem  regebat:  quern  Virgo  peperit 
et  post  partum  virgo  permansit:     ipsum  quem  genuit  adoravit. 

The  Canticle  of  Simeon. 

Ant:  Kcsponsum  accepit  Simeon  a  Spiritu  Sancto  non  visurum  se  mortem,  nisi 
videret  Christum  domini;  et  cum  inducerent  Puerum  in  Templum,  ac- 
cepit cum  in  ulnas  suas,  et  benedixit  eum,  et  dixit:    Nunc  dimittis  .  .   . 

The  following  points  arc  prominent  in  the  liturgy  of  the  day : 

(a)  Simeon's  earnest  expectation  of  the  Savior 

(b)  The  message  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Simeon 

(c)  The  bringing  of  the  sacrifice  by  Joseph  and  Mary 

(d)  Simeon  receiving  the  child  into  his  arms 

(e)  The  adoration  of  the  child  by  Mary 

(f)  The  Nunc  dimittis 

The  entire  story  of  the  Presentation  and  Purification  is  carried  in  the 
antiphons  and  responses  of  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  according  to  the 
Sarum  Breviary,  and  there  are  lectiones  taken  from  Augustine,  Ambrose, 
and  Bede,  which  give  a  complete  exposition  of  the  story  in  all  its  parts. 

>»  The  Liturgical  Year,  2:520. 

iM  Mignc.  Palrologia  latina,  78:745. 


LITURGY  IN  THE  MEDIEVAL  DRAMA 

With  so  much  material  present  in  the  liturgj',  it  is  not  surprising  that 
we  find  historical  entries  pointing  to  the  existence  of  an  independent  play 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification.  Creizenach  writes:'"  "In  der  Pariser 
Handschrift  Bibliotheque  nat,  fond,  lat,  17330  Fol.  18  findet  sich  ein 
merkwurdiges,  aber  vollig  vereinzeltes  Beispiel,  dasz  auch  Marias  Darstel- 
lung  im  Tempel  bei  Gelegenheit  einer  Prozession  zur  Auffuhrung  kara," 
This  may,  however,  refer  to  a  Presentation  of  Mary,  which  we  shall  discuss 
below.  In  the  references  to  plays  and  pageants  in  the  Burgh  Records  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland'™  there  are  the  following  entries: 
"Sept.  5,  1442.     Thir  craftes  vndirwritten  sal  find  yerly  in  the  oEEerand  of 

our  Lady  at  Candilmas  ihir  personnes  vnderwritten 

Feb.  1,  1484/5.  Order  for  all  craftsmen  'to  beyr  thare  takyinis  of  thare 
craft  apon  thare  beristis,  and  thare  best  array  on  Candilmas  day  at  the 
OJTerand.' 

Jan.  30,  1505/6.  Order  for  continuance  of  'the  old  lovabile  consuetud 
and  ryt  of  the  burgh,'  that  the  craftsmen  'kepit  and  decorit  the  proces- 
sion one  Candilmes  day  yerlie '  " 

It  is  evident  from  these  and  the  succeeding  records  that  there  were 
plays  in  connection  with  this  procession  and  that  two  of  these  plays  were 
the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  {Herod  and  Magi)  and  the  Purification  and 
Presentation.  Chambers  says:"'  "The  Passion  (Haliblude  play)  was 
performed,  perhaps  only  occasionally,  on  Corpus  Christi  day;  the  Nativity 
annually,  at  Candlemas,  The  'persones'  of  1442  and  the  'Pageants'  of 
1505/6  are  practically  identical,  and  would  furnish  a  short  play,  with 
Moses  and  Octavian  to  represent  the  Prophetae,  a  Stella,  and  a  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple."  In  Smith,  English  Gilds,  pages  149  and  150'"  there 
is  a  record  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  of  Beverley,  1355,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  "every  year,  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  all 
the  bretheren  and  sistcren  shall  meet  together  in  a  fit  and  appointed  place, 
away  from  the  church;  and  there,  one  of  the  gild  shall  be  clad  in  comely 
fashion  as  a  queen,  like  to  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  having  what  may 
seem  a  son  in  her  arms;  and  two  others  shall  be  clad  like  to  Joseph  and 
Simeon;  and  two  shall  go  as  angcis,  carrying  a  candle-bearer,  on  which 
shall  be  twenty-four  thick  wax  lights.  With  these,  and  other  great  lights 
borne  before  them,  and  with  much  music  and  gladness,  the  pageant  Virgin 
with  her  son,  and  Joseph  and  Simeon,  shall  go  in  procession  to  the  church. 
And  all  the  sistcren  of  the  gild  shall  follow  the  Virgin;  and  afterwards 
all  the  bretheren;  and  each  o£  them  shall  carry  a  wax  light  weighing  half 
a.  pound.     And  they  shall  go  two  and  two,  slowly  pacing  to  the  church; 
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and  when  they  have  got  there,  the  pageant  Virgin  shall  offer  her  son  to 
Simeon  at  the  high  altar;  and  all  the  sisteren  and  bretheren  shall  offer 
their  wax  Ughts.  together  with  a  penny  each.  AH  this  having  been 
solemnly  done,  they  shall  go  home  again  with  gladness."'" 

In  the  Digby  Plays'"  the  situation  seems  to  have  been  much  like  that 
of  Aberdeen  as  regards  date  of  presentation,  for  the  superscription  reads: 
"Candlemas  day  &  the  kyllynge  o£  the  children  of  Israeli,  anno  domini 
1512,"  The  Pageant  of  the  Weavers  of  Coventry  contains  a  separate 
play  of  the  Presentation,  in  which  the  regular  Christmas  material  was 
introductory.  In  the  York  Plays,  as  in  the  other  cycles,  the  Purification 
of  Mary  occupies  a  position  chronologically  impossible.  The  play  was  to 
be  given,  according  to  a  note  (page  433)  between  the  Herod  and  the  Flight 
into  Egypt.     Mi.ss  Smith  says  of  the  manuscript:     "The  play  is  written 

on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of  quire  xxix The  words  'explicit 

liber'  at  the  end  seem  to  show  that  this  was  the  concluding  piece  in  a  book 
from  which  it  was  copied"  {page  433,  note).  The  evidence  presented  here 
seems  to  point  quite  definitely  to  an  independent  origin  and  growth  of 
this  play. 
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Vernacular  Purification  Plays 

This  evidence  is  strengthened  by  an  examination  of  some  of  the  plays 
of  the  Presentation  in  the  vernacular.  There  is  a  Presentation  scene  both 
in  the  poem  Von  der  Beschaffung  diser  Welt,'"  and  in  the  Egerer  Spiel. '•• 
Unfortunately,  the  test  of  the  incident  in  the  latter  play  is  not  accessible 
and  an  examination  therefore  impossible.  In  the  Towneley  Mysteries 
this  play  is  fragmentary,  a  part  of  the  manuscript  having  been  lost.  In 
the  York  Plays,  the  Purification  of  Mary:  Simeon  and  Anna  Prophecy 
(XLI)  has  the  following  scenes  and  principal  parts: 
The  temple  at  Jerusalem  with  Anna,  the  prophetess 

(a)   Simeon's  longing  for  the  Savior  and  the  message  of  the  angel 
Mary  and  Joseph  at  Bethlehem,  preparing  for  the  purification 

<b)  The  bringing  of  the  child  and  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice 
Simeon  called  by  the  angel 

(d)   Simeon  receiving  the  child  into  his  arms 

(f)   The  Nunc  diraittis 

In  the  Coventry  Mysteries  the  Purification  (XVIII)  may  be  divided: 

"On  the  "dumb-show  theory"  of  Gayley,  Spencer,  and  others  in  thii  lonneclion,  see  Cra 
Corpul  ChriMi  ProeeBion  and  the  Corpus  Chriiti  Play.  Journal  i./  EmliiA  and  Cermaiic  Phihti 

No.  i;  and  the  present  author's  Ixquiry  into  tkl  Origi of  Iki  Corpus  Chhili  FraiMi  an 

tation.  unpublished  Muter'*  Ibesis.  Vnivenitir  of  Mianesota,  19IJ. 

»  FuniiviUl.  Diiby  Plays. 
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UTURCY  IN  THE  MEDIEVAL  DRAMA 

(a)  Simeon's  longing  for  the  Savior 

(b)  The  message  of  the  angel 
Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  temple 

(c)  Preparation  for  the  purification 

(d)  Simeon  receives  the  child  into  his  arms 
(f)  The  Nunc  dimittis: 

"Nunc  dimittis  servum  tuum,  Domine,  et  caetera.     The  psalme  song  ther 
every  vers,  and  ther  qwyle  Symeon  pleyeth  with  the  child,  and  qwhan  the 

psalme  is  endyd,  he  seyth " 

(c)  The  bringing  of  the  sacrifice 


In  the  Pageant  of  the  Weavers  of  Coventry'" 
divisions  appear : 

(a)  Simeon's  longing  for  the  Savior 
Anna's  hope  in  the  Savior's  coming 

(b)  The  message  of  the  angel  to  Simeon 

(c)  Preparation  for  the  purification 
Mary  adoring  the  child 

Simeon  called  by  the  angel,  Anna  also  comes 
The  presentation 

(d)  Simeon  receives  the  child  into  his  arms 
(f)   The  Nunc  dimittis 

A  folio  of  the  manuscript  is  missing. 

In  the  Chester  Plays,  there  are  the  following  scenes : 

Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  temple 

(b)  The  message  of  the  angel 

(c)  Joseph  and  Mary  prepare  for  the  presentation 
The  offering  of  the  doves 

(d)  Simeon  welcomes  the  Savior 
{f)  The  Nunc  dimittis 

In  the  Digby  Plays  virtually  the  same  divisions  ar 
complete  cycles: 

(a)  Simeon  at  Jerusalem,  longing  for  the  Savior 

(c)  The  preparation  for  the  presentation 

The  offering  of  the  sacrifice 
id)   Simeon  takes  the  child  in  his  arms 
(f)   The  Nunc  dimittis 

Simeon's  prophecy  concerning  the  Chrisl-chitd 


the  following  principal 


?  observed  as  in  the   ' 


Position  of  the  Play  in  the  Cycles 

Beside  the  structure  of  the  play,  its  position  in  the  cycles  should  be 
noted  with  special  care.  In  Luke  2,  the  story  of  the  Presentation  follows 
immediately  after  that  of  the  Nativity.  But  in  the  cycles,  the  position  of 
the  play  is  one  that  can  not  be  reconciled  with  chronological  sequence. 
In  the  poem.  Von  der  Beschaffimg  diser  Welt,  it  is  located  between 
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the  Three  Kings  and  Herod  and  the  Slaughter,  in  the  Egercr  Spiel  between 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  In  other  German 
eycles  the  Presentation  is  wanting  entirely.  In  the  Digby  Plays  it  follows 
the  Slaughter.  In  the  Towneley  Mysteries  it  is  situated  between  the 
Magnus  Herodes  and  the  Pagina  Doctorum,  in  the  Ludus  Coventriae 
between  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents, 
in  the  Chester  Plays  after  the  Slaughter  at  the  very  end  of  the  Nativity 
series.  In  the  York  Plays,  as  noted  above,  the  Purifieation  also  has  a 
wrong  position.  Now  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Purification  Play  men- 
tions the  forty  days  after  the  Nativity,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  pres- 
entation should  be  made,  and  that  the  Herod  plays  mention  two  and  even 
three  years  as  the  time  it  took  the  Magi  to  come  from  the  East,  this  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  play  in  the  various  cycles  servos  to  confirm  the  evidencf 
for  the  liturgical  origin  and  separate  growth  of  the  play.  It  probably 
grew  out  of  the  liturgy  of  Candlemas  Day,  becoming,  in  some  cases,  an 
extended  play  with  introductory  scenes  from  the  nativity,  in  other  cases, 
however,  being  added  to  existing  cycles,  where  an  approximate  jxisition 
was  chosen  for  it.  The  Purification  Play  is  therefore  an  example  of  the 
principle  of  isolated  growth,  with  subsequent  addition  to  a  cycle  play. 
And  while  the  idea  that  the  Purification  Play  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Simeon  incident  in  the  Prophetae  may  have  been  entertained,  it  must  be 
said,  in  reference  to  such  an  excrescence,  that  it  may  have  been  possible. 
but  is  hardly  probable  in  view  of  the  complete  liturgy  of  the  festival  day 
concerned.  It  is  unlikely  even  that  the  suggestion  for  such  a  play  was 
received  from  the  Prophetae.  And  while  it  is  true  that  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  liturgical  connection  of  the  Purification  Play  is  largely  of  a 
circumstantial  nature,  it  is  equally  true  that  this  evidence  almost  compels 
admission  of  the  allegation  in  this  case,  where  the  argument  receives 
additional  strength  on  account  of  the  obvious  dependence  of  the  earliest 
dramas  upon  liturgical  structure. 

The  following  conclusions  are  offered  in  regard  to  the  Purification  Play: 
In  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  Purification  Play  grew  up  alone,  in  con- 
nection with  the  festival  of  the  same  najnc  (Candlemas),  with  material 
from  the  liturgy,  shown  both  in  the  structure  and  in  liturgical  tags;  in 
some  cases  (Aberdeen,  Digby)  the  play  may  have  grown  up  together  with 
the  Magi  on  Candlemas  Day,  and  even  become  the  nucleus  for  a  cyclical 
presentation;  the  long  isolation  of  the  play  and  its  late  addition  to  the 
cycle  plays  in  general  is  attested  to  by  its  position,  which  is  invariably 
impossible  according  to  chronological  sequence. 
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THE    PLAY   OP   CHRIST   AND   THE    DOCTORS 

List  of  Texts  Examined 

Italian  pltiy  for  Dom.  post  Epiph. 

Von  der  Beschaffung  diaer  Welt. 

Egerer  Spiel. 

Pageant  of  the  Weavers  of  Coventry. 

York  Cycle,  XX. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  XVIII. 

Chester  Plays,  XI. 

Ludus  Coventriae,  XX. 


The  evidence  for  the  assumption  of  liturgical  influence  in  the  case  of 
this  play  is  even  more  circumstantial  than  in  that  of  the  preceding  one. 
And  yet,  the  evidence  is  of  such  a  nattu^  that  definite  conclusions  seem 
fully  warranted. 

So  far  as  the  hturgy  is  concerned,  this  story  is  included  within  the 
nativity  cycle,  being  the  Gospel  for  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of 
Epiphany.  The  most  prominent  scene  of  the  story  is  also  carried  in  the 
responses  for  that  day: 

(a)  AnI:  Fili,  quid  fecisti  nobis  sicT     ego  et  pater  tuus  dolentes  quaerebamus  te. 

(b)  Quid  est  quod  me  quaerebatisT     nesciebatis  quia  in  his  quae  Patris  mei  sunt, 

oportet  me  esse? 

(c)  AnI:  Fuer  Jesus  proficiebat  aetate  ct  sapicntia  coram  Deo  et  hominibus. 

This  story  apparently  never  received  the  same  attention  as  the  other 
stories  of  the  Nativity  cycle.  There  are  no  English  or  German  texts 
extant  which  treat  of  this  incident  alone,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  it 
existed  alone  in  these  languages,  unless  the  entry  at  Leicester,  1499: 
"Paid  for  a  play  in  the  church,  in  Dominica  infra  Octavara  Epiphaniae, 
ij  s,"  refers  to  such  a  play."*  It  is  significant  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  an  Italian  play  which  D'Ancona  prints  has  the  heading:  Dom, 
post  Epiphan.,  and  treats  of  this  story: 

(a)  Maria:  0  car  dolce  roio  filglio, 

Da  me  se  nato  mo'  si  poverello! 


On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  material  for  the  assump- 
tion that,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  cycles,  and  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  final  recasting  and  revision,  the  suggestion  for  this  play  at 
least  was  found  in  the  liturgy.  It  ser\'ed  to  round  out  the  nativity  series 
in  the  cycle  plays,  just  as  it  practically  closes  the  Christmas  festival  in 
the  liturgy.     It  serves  to  make  the  Christmas  series  a  unit. 

'"  Chamber!,  2;J76. 
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It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  many  cases  the  Christmas  cycle  in  the 
liturgy  ended  with  the  Dom.  I  post  Epiph.  in  the  service  books,  which 
would  explain  both  the  general  presence  of  the  play  as  also  the  absence 
of  other  Epiphany  subjects  (Cf.  Processionale  ad  ttsum  Sarum). 

So  far  as  the  play  itself  is  concerned,  its  text  is  found  in  the  poera 
patterned  after  the  liturgy,  Von  der  Beschaffung  diser  Welt.'"  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Egcrer  Spiel'"  after  the  Return  to  Nazareth,  and  in  the 
MiltclniederUndisches  Ostcrspicl  of  Mastricht."' 

In  the  English  field,  the  ptay  occurs  in  the  Pageant  of  the  Weavers 
of  Coventry,  in  the  York  cycle  (XX),  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries  (XVIII). 
in  the  Chester  Whitsun  Plays  (XI),  and  in  the  Ludus  Coventriae  (XX). 
The  relation  between  these  various  plays  and  their  probable  interdepen- 
dence is  shown  by  Professor  Craig.'"  After  quoting  the  opinions  of  pre- 
vious investigators,  Ten  Brink,  Hohlfeld,  Davidson,  and  Pollard,  the 
author  makes  a  very  extended  comparison  and  finally  states  the  following 
as  his  conclusions:  "In  light  of  the  i^hole  matter,  therefore,  it  seems 
probable  that  some  Northumbrian  nucleus  of  craft  or  church  plays  was 
in  possession  of  this  Doctors'  Play,  and  since  the  subject  was  unusually 
attractive,  the  play  spread  to  the  south  and  west.  On  its  way  to  Coventry 
it  perhaps  fell  under  the  influence  of  T,  or  under  influence  which  also 
affected  T.  This  was  probably  also  the  case  in  its  journey  to  Chester; 
hut  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  the  Play  of  the  Doctors 
passed  from  Coventry  to  Chester  or  that  Ch  and  WCo  in  any  way  inter- 
depend."    (page  xxxiv.) 

Whether  or  not  the  extant  cycle  plays  concerning  us  here  were  pat- 
terned after  one  model,  is  of  interest  only  inasmuch  as  a  transitional  play 
of  the  Doctors,  similar  to  those  of  the  Shrewsbury  Fragments,  may  have 
influenced  them  all  to  some  extent,  as  Professor  Craig  shows  in  his  com- 
parison. The  fact,  however,  that  liturgical  influence  of  the  Prophetac  is 
so  evident  in  the  Pageant  of  the  Weavers  would  in  itself  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  the  entire  play  was  modeled  after  the  liturgy  or  some  liturgical 
play,  probably  in  a  series.  Moreover,  the  speech  of  one  of  the  doctorsr 
Ex  ore  infancium  et  lactancium  perfecisti  laudem  has  the  appearance  of 
a  liturgical  tag.  The  interview  between  Jesus  and  his  mother  is  very 
close  to  the  Latin: 


More;  Al  Jesus,  Jesus,  my  aun  boo  si 
Thy  gooyng  froo  me  soo  suddei 
Hathe  cawsid  vs  bothe  for  to  w 
With  byttur  teyris  abundantly. 


ly 
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In  the  Ludus  Coventriae  the  corresponding  passage  reads: 
Marie:   A!     dere  childe,  dere  chiidel     why  hast  thou  thus  done* 
£for  the  we  have  had  grett  a 
Thy  Sadyr  and  I  Ihre  days  have  gone, 
Wyde  the  to  seke  of  hlysse  ful  bare.     (a). 
Jkestts:    Why  have  je  sought  me  with  hevy  tare? 
Wctc  JG  not  wclc  that  I  muste  bene 
Amonge  hem  that  is  my  faderes  n 
His  gostly  catel  for  to  ovyrsen?     (b). 

The  Townelcy  and  York  cycles  i.. '  in  large  measure  identical  in  this  play. 
The  former  has  the  Latin  version:     Ex  ore  infancium  .....  the  latter 

an  English  translation: 

Por  Dauid  deniys  of  ilka  delo, 

And  sais  )>us  of  childir  sing, 

And  of  ther  mouthcs,  he  wate  full  vele, 

Oure  lord  has  parformed  loving. 

The  interview  in  Towneley  and  York  reads: 

e  Jesus!     Sen  we  loue  the  allone, 
Why  dosac  J)ou  {lus  till  vs,  And  gares  vs  make  swilke  n 
Thy  fadir  and  I  be-twyxte  vs  twa 
Son  for  thy  luue  has  likid  ill, 
We  haue  {le  sought  both  to  &  froo, 
Wepand  full  sore  as  wightis  will.      (a). 
Jesus:   Wherto  shulde  je  seke  rae  soo! 

Ofte  tymes  it  hase  ben  tolde  you  till. 

My  fadir  werkis,  for  wele  o 

Thus  am  I  sente  tor  to  fulfyll.     (b). 

The  reading  of  the  Chester  Plays  is  much  like  this,  also. 

The  following  conclusions  are  offered  in  regard  to  this  play:  Liturgical 
tags  and  structure  point  to  liturgical  suggestion,  if  not  liturgical  origin; 
the  addition  of  the  play  to  the  nativity  scries  was  for  the  purpose  of 
rounding  out  the  Christmas  cycle,  after  the  pattern  of  the  liturgy;  the 
evidence  of  a  common  model  for  the  English  plays  suggests  a  pattern  on 
the  order  of  the  Shrewsbury  fragments. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  PLAYS 


List  of  Texts  Examined 


MittelniederUndischcs  Osterspiel  of  Mastricht. 

Egerer  Spiel. 

Kiinzelsauer  Frohnleichnamsspiel. 

Lc  Mistere  du  Viel  Testament. 

Non-Cycle  Mystery  Plays. 

Cornish  Plays. 

York  Plays,  I-XL 

Townelcy  Mysteries,  I-VI,  VIIL 

Chester  Plays,  I-IV. 

Ludus  Coventriae,  I-VL 


In  the  discussion  of  the  Prophetae,  reference  was  made  to  M.  Sepet's 
theory,  "that  the  plays  on  Old  Testament  subjects  made  their  appearance 
in  connection  with  the  various  prophets  of  the  Processus  Prophetarum 
until  there  arose  the  whole  series  of  Old  Testament  Plays  from  the  Pall 
of  Lucifer  to  the  Nativity  of  Christ.""'  Weber,  Chambers,  Creizenach, 
Hemingway,  as  noted  above,  Rothschild,"*  and  others  have  accepted  this 
theory  without  question  and  even  elaborated  it. 

This  theory,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  adequate  to  Professor  Craig, 
who,  in  an  article,  "The  Origin  of  the  Old  Testament  Plays,""'  offers 
material  in  support  of  another  theory,  namely,  "that  the  Old  Testament 
plays,  particularly  those  derived  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  those 
relating  to  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  and  the  angels,  in  other  words,  the  stock 
plays  of  the  English  cycles  and  of  the  popularly  developed  Continental 
cycles,  did  not  originate  from  the  Processus  Prophetarum,  but  from  the 
addition  to  the  Passion  Play  of  a  body  of  epical  and  homiletic  material 
derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  lectiones  and  accompanying  ritual 
of  the  church."  Whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  or  to  extend 
Doctor  Craig's  theory,  will  appear  from  the  discussion. 

Certain  it  is,  that  even  a  very  cursory  comparison  of  liturgical  and 
cyclical  structure  tends  to  make  the  new  theory  plausible.  In  the  great 
number  of  developed  cycles  there  is  a  restricted  number  of  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  usually  practically  the  same  subjects,  namely  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Fall  of  Man, 
Cain  and  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  sometimes  Moses  and  the 

>7'  Chambers,  The  Medieval  Stage,  2:52-59.     Creizenach,  Geschichtt  des  neueren  Dramas,  61. 
"«  Le  Mistere  du  Viel  Testament,  uu 
»'»  Modern  Philology.  10:473. 
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Exodus.  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Lenten  season,  we  have  the  same  subjects. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  Heptateuch  had  been  ordered  read  during  the 

time  before  Easter.  In  a  Codex  of  St.  Blasius  of  the  eighth  century  the 
passage  reads:  "In  Sexagesima  usque  in  hebdomadam  majorem  legitur 
Eptadicum.""*  Other  codices  have  Septuagesima  instead  of  Sexagesima. 
In  the  Romani  Ordines'^  is  contained  the  following  paragraph :  '"Dominicae 
Sexagesimae  legitur  de  Noe,  in  Quinquagesima  de  Abraham,  in  Quadra- 
gesima de  sermonibus,  in  tertia  Dominica  de  Jacob  et  Esau,  in  quarta  de 
Joseph,  in  quinta  de  Moyse."  In  the  Liber  Responsalia  of  Gregory  the 
Great'"  the  Responsoria  in  Sexagesimam  carry  the  following  Bible 
narratives : 

The  creation  of  the  world 

The  creation  of  man  (Adam) 

Tlie  planting  of  paradise 

The  creation  of  Eve 

The  prohibition  of  the  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 

The  fall 

'ITie  punishment 


The  Responsoria  in  Quinquagesimam  give  the  following  incidents: 

The  building  of  the  ark 

The  flood 

The  saving  ot  Noah  and  his  family 

The  fixing  of  the  rainbow 

Noah  builds  an  altar 

The  Lord  blesses  Noah 


Responsoria  de  Abraham 
The  command  to  leave  his  native  country 
The  promise  of  blessing 
The  visit  at  Mamre 
The  promise  of  a  son 
The  command  to  sacrifice  the  son 
The  command  to  stop  the  sacrifice 
The  repetition  of  the  blessing 
The  marriage  of  Isaac 


The  Responsoria  in  hebdomada  sectmda  in  Quadragesima  carry  the  fol- 
lowing narrative: 

Isaac's  preparation  for  the  blessing 

The  blessing  of  Jacob 

The  blessing  of  Esau 

Jacob's  journey  to  Mesopotamia 

•■»  Ml.  CXriiUkha  Kirchmjahr,  Ha. 

"■Micne,  FabufoffalrUJM,  TS;iai7.     Cf.  Baumer.  Cuckichli  drs  Brtvim. 

'  ■  Uigne,  7B:T4B. 


The  dream  and  vow  at  Bethel 
The  wrestliog  at  the  ford  Jabbok 
The  return  of  Jacob  to  CacaaQ 

The  Responsoria  de  Joseph,  hebdomada  tertia  in  Quadragesima,  will  be 
discussed  below.  The  Responsoria  in  hebdomada  quarta  in  Quadra- 
gesima carry  the  story  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus: 

The  command  given  to  Moses  to  demand  the  release  of  the  Israelites  from  Pharaoh 

Moses  before  Pharaoh 

The  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea 

Moses  on  the  mountain,  Sinai 

Moses  returning  "portans  duas  tabulos  lapideas" 

The  last  commands  of  Moses 
Responsoria  de  Jo  sue 

The  promise  of  God  to  be  with  Joshua  as  he  had  been  with  Moses 

This  part  of  the  church  year  is  plainly  divisible  into  three  parts  (Cf. 
Gueranger):  the  Septuagesimal  part  or  pre-Lenten  season,  the  Quadra- 
gesimal part  or  mid-Lenten  season,  and  the  Lenten  season  proper,  begin- 
ning mth  Dom.  in  Passione.  And  the  responses  for  the  season,  with 
which  we  arc  here  concerned,  the  Septuagesimal  and  Quadragesimal  parts 
of  the  Lenten  season,  are  taken  principally  from  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
though  a  few  of  them  were  gleaned  from  the  historical  psalms  of  praise. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  also  that  the  Scripture  lessons  read 
during  this  time  contained  the  full  account  of  the  stories  carried  in  the 
responses,  and  that  the  homiletic  Icctiones  brought  expositions  of  the 
stories,  often  with  detailed  account.  The  same  order  of  the  presentation 
of  stories  obtained  quite  generally  in  Breviaries  in  England,  as  well  as  on 
the  Continent,  as  is  evident  from  the  Sarum  Breviary,  and  from  those  of 
York  and  Hereford.  The  only  difference  seems  to  be  in  this:  that  the 
responses  for  Sexagesima  have  been  augmented  and  taken  into  the  pre- 
vious week,  so  that  the  story  of  the  Creation  and  Fall,  and  Cain  and  Abel 
belong  to  the  week  of  Septuagcsima,  and  all  the  other  stories  have  accord- 
ingly been  set  forward,  and  that  now  and  then  slight  additions  have  been 
made,  e.g.  Abraham  and  Melchisedek,  the  Fall  of  Sodom,  and  others. 
Professor  Craig  found  the  incident  of  Lamech  in  the  Breviarium  Colon- 
nense.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  amplification,  the  subject 
material  being  the  very  extensive  lectJones  of  this  season. 

GetKral  Comparison  between  Liturgy  and  CycUs 

If  we  now  compare  the  list  of  the  Old  Testament  plays  in  the  cydes 
and  elsewhere  with  the  list  of  these  very  extended  liturgical  narratives, 
the  great  similarity  is  immediately  apparent,  as  noted  above.  In  the 
York  Plays  there  are  the  following  Old  Testament  subjects:  Creation, 
Fall  of  Lucifer,  Adam  and  Eve,  The  Garden  of  Eden,  Man's  Disobedience. 
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Fall,  and  Punishment,  Cain  and  Abel,  The  Building  of  the  Ark,  Noah  and 
His  Wife,  the  Flood,  Abraham  and  His  Sacrifice,  Departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt,  the  Ten  Plagues,  and  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  subjects  of  the  lost  Beverley  cycle  agree  with  those  of  York.  In 
the  Towneley  Mysteries  we  have:  Creatio,  Mactatio  Abel,  Processus  Noe 
cum  Filiis,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  a  Pharao  after  the  Processus 
Prophetarum.     The  significance  of  this  position  will  be  discussed  below. 

In  the  Ludus  Coventriae.  the  first  plays  are:  Creation,  Fall  of  Man, 
Cain  and  Abel,  Noah's  Flood,  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  Moses  and  the  Two 
Tables.  In  the  Chester  Plays  there  are  only  The  Fall  of  Lucifer,  Creation 
and  Fall,  and  Death  of  Abel,  Noah's  Flood,  Histories  of  Lot  and  Abraham. 
In  the  ancient  Cornish  Drama,  the  following  incidents  are  prominent: 
The  Creation,  Lucifer,  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Fall  and  Expulsion  fror.i  Eden, 
Cain  and  Abel,  Seth,  Noah  and  the  Ark,  Abraham  and  the  Sacrifice,  Moses 
and  Pharao  and  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  David,  Solomon.  Then  there 
are  the  single  plays:  Creation  of  Eve  and  the  Fall,  of  Norwich;  Noah's 
Ark,  of  New-Castle-on-Tyne;  the  Brome  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  the 
Dublin  Abraham  and  Isaac.  This  list  may  be  greatly  amplified  by  a  con- 
sultation of  the  Appendices  offered  by  Chambers,  in  volume  2. 

In  the  German  field,  there  is  the  Mastricht  Play'"  with  the  Creation 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  the  Angels,  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  the  Creation  of 
the  World,  and  the  Fall  of  Man.  In  the  Egerer  Spiel'*'  we  have  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World,  Lucifer's  Fall,  Creation  of  Adam,  Temptation  and  Fall, 
Cain  and  Abel,  Lamcch,  Noah  and  the  Flood,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Moses 
(and  the  filii  Israel),  Exodus,  Giving  of  the  Law,  David  and  GoUath, 
Solomon.  In  the  Kunzelsauer  Frohnleichnamsspiel'^'  the  following  plays 
appear:  Creation,  Fall  of  Lucifer,  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Temp- 
tation and  Fall,  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah  and  the  Flood,  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  the  Sacrifice,  Moses  and  Aaron,  David  and  Goliath,  Solomon.  The 
very  fact  that  there  is  such  an  agreement  in  the  subjects  and  in  the 
sequence  of  plays  in  the  cycles  argues  for  a  common  well-known  source. 

Now  so  far  as  the  actual  connection  of  these  Old  Testament  plays  with 
the  liturgy  is  concerned,  Doctor  Craig  has  shown  that  the  liturgical  evi- 
dence in  the  Ordo  repraesentationis  Adae  is  very  strong,  to  say  the  least."* 
It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  agreement  of  the  liturgical  tags  in  the 
Norman-French  play  with  the  responses  of  the  liturgy  is  that  of  a  chance 
identity.  The  very  probable  evidence  of  the  Isaac  and  Rebecca  of  the 
KJoster  Vorau  in  Styria  can  be  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  the  litur- 
gical tags  in  the  Egerer  Spiel  (Temptation  and  Fall),  where  the  Chorus 

"•  Ztil$chrift/ar  inli^kti  AUtrlHm,  2:302. 
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sings:  Cum  deambularet  Dorainus  ....  agrees  exactly  with  a  re- 
sponse of  the  Liber  responsalis  in  the  Creation  series.  It  is  also  most 
likely  that  the  Ego  sum  alpha  et  omega,  introducing  the  play  of  the  Crea- 
tion, was  taken  over  from,  or  at  least  suggested  by,  a  Chorus  of  the  Great 
Sabbath,  where  the  Creation  was  narrated  in  the  liturgy.'" 


Ordo  Joseph 

The  best  means,  perhaps,  of  showing  the  direct  connection  between  the 
Old  Testament  plays  and  the  liturgy  is  offered  by  the  Joseph  Play,  recently 
published  by  Doctor  Young,"*  of  which  he  says  that  it  probably  has  some 
connection  with  the  liturgy  of  the  third  Quadragesimal  Sunday.  The  play 
is  unfortunately  not  complete.  It  is  in  rhyme  and  includes  the  time  from 
the  sending  of  Joseph  to  Schechem  to  the  first  return  of  the  sons  of  Jacob 
from  Egypt  and  the  conversation  about  the  necessity  of  sending  Benjamin 
down  to  Egypt.     The  sequence  of  incidents  in  the  play  is  the  following: 

Jacob  calls  Joseph  and  sends  him  to  find  his  brethren. 

The  brethren  seeing  him:    Ecce  venit  somniator  ....  Occidamus  .... 

Reuben  intercedes:    Nan  est  bonum  ut  fratermiin  effundamus  sanguinem   .    ,    , 

They  place  Joseph  in  the  pit. 

The  coming  of  the  Ishmaelites:    Mercatorcs  Hismaelis  veniunt  .... 

Judas  gets  Joseph  from  the  pit  and  sells  him:    Vos  bis  denos  Mihi  n 

The  sale  is  made,  the  coat  of  many  colors  is  taker  off. 

Reuben,  who  has  been  absent,  finds  the  pit  empty:   Quaeren! 

The  brethren  send  Joseph's  coat  to  Jacob:    Vide  vestis  An  Bit  ista  Joseph  ti 

Jacob  recognizes  the  coat:    Te  crudelis  devoravit  Et  insana  bestia   .    .    . 

The  sons  try  to  console  him,  but  in  vain  .... 


Joseph's  trouble  with  Potiphar's  wife.     Joseph  non  concedit  consitio,  quo  noienle 

discedere,  ilia  clamidem  rapit. 
The  liberation  of  the  butler  after  the  revelation  of  his  dream  by  Joseph. 
Joseph  set  free  and  made  ruler. 


Threatened  by  famine,  the  brethren  persuade  Jacob  to  let  them  go  to  Egypt  to 

buy  food. 
The  brethren  before  Joseph:    Scire  volo  que  sit  vobis  veniendi  ratio   .... 
The  silver  put  into  the  sacks,  the  brethren  overtaken  and  brought  back:    Purti 

One  held  captive,  the  others  journey  home:  Merito  gravissimam  Patimur  iniu- 
riam  ....     Talis  retributio  est  pro  Fratre   .... 

They  come  to  Jacob,  relate  their  enperiences,  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  Ben- 
jamin's returning  with  them.     Judas  goes  bond  for  Benjamin. 

The  sequence  of  incidents  in  the  liturgy  is  as  follows: 

"  Komani  Oriinii.  Migne.  TS:1DI4,  1078. 
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Joseph  in  the  pit. 

The  passing  of  the   Ishmaelites 

te,  venuadetiir   .... 
Extrahentes  Joseph  de  lacu  vendidemnt  Ishmaelitis  viginti  argentei-:   . 
Cumque  abiisset  Ruben  ad  puteum 
The  bloody  coat  sent  to  Jacob.     At  illi  intincta  tunica  Joseph  sanguine   . 

Vides 

Jacob  recognizes  the  coat.     Fera  pessima  devoravit   .... 
The  children  try  to  comfort  him,  but  he  repeats  his  lament   .... 

Joseph  a  servant  in  Egypt. 

The  liberation  of  the  butler. 

The  brethren  come  to  buy  food. 

The  remorse  of  the  brethren:    Merito  hacc  patimur,  iiuia  petcavimus 


In  the  Sarum  Breviary,  the  lectiones  of  the  Dominica  tell  part  of  the 
story,  and  the  remainder  is  found  in  the  ferial  lectiones  for  the  week  of 
the  third  Stinday  in  Quadragesima,  There  are  also  Lectiones  de  sermone 
beati  Johannis  episcopi,  treating  of  the  entire  life  of  Joseph,  including  the 
incident  in  the  house  of  Potiphar.  The  Play  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren 
is  therefore  clearly  based  on  the  litui^y. 

Mistere  du  Viel  Testament 


That  the  Htttrgy  gave  the  suggestion  and  at  least  fiunished  the  outline 
for  the  Old  Testament  plays,  is  noticeable  even  in  the  French  "Mistere  du 
Viel  Testament,"  although  this  was  a  composite  work  based  upon  the 
popularly  developed  cycles  and  very  much  expanded  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  published.'*'  The  cycle  includes  the  stock  plays,  such  as 
La  Crcacionc  des  Anges,  I^e  Trebuchement  dc  Lucifer,  La  Creacion  du 
Soleil  et  de  la  Lunc,  des  Etoilles,  Bcstes.  Oyseaulx,  de  Paradis,  Terrestre,  1 
La  Creacion  d'Adam  et  d'Eve.  La  Transgression  d'Adam  et  d'Eve,  Du  \ 
Proces  de  Paradis,  Des  Sacrifices  Cayn  et  Abel,  Dc  la  Mort  d'Abcl  et  de  la 
Malediction  Cayn,  Du  Deluge,  Abraham,  Du  Sacrifice  d'Abraham,  Com- 
ment Eliczer  dcmanda  Rcbecque,  La  Bencdictione  a  Jacob,  Jacob  et  Esau, 
De  Joseph  et  son  Freres,  etc.  In  the  La  Creacion  des  Anges  a  hymn  is 
introduced:    Tunc  simul  cantent  angeli : 

O  lux  beata,  Trioitas, 

Et  principalis  unitas, 

Jam  sol  recedit  igneus; 

Infunde  lumen  cordibus.""* 


I 


In  the  La  Creacion  d'Adam  et  d'Eve,  the  passage. 

Icy  sera  par  provideo 

Forme  de  terre  et  de  lyraon   . 

Homme,  qui  es  par  bonne  e 

Forme  de  terre  et  de  lymon   .... 
reminds  one  rather  strongly  of  the  Fomiavit  igitur  Dominus  hominem  de 
limo  terrae,  a  response  in  Sexagesimam. 

After  the  creation  of  Eve,  "Adam,  faisant  admiration  en  regardant  Eve 
'Hoc  nunc  OS  de  ossibus  meis  et  caro  de  came  mea   .... 

Sera  appellee  virago. 

Pour  ce  que  je  I'ay  apperceue. 

Quia  sumpta.  est  de  viro   .    .    .    ," 
which  agrees  with  the  response  of  the  Creation  series:    Et  vocavit  earn 
virago,  quia  de  viro  sumpta  est.     Vs:  Hoc  nunc  os  ex  ossibus  meis,  et 
caro  de  came  mea.     At  the  end  of  the  play,  "Tunc  cantant  angeli  simul 

Summe  Deus  clemencie, 

Mundiquc  factor  machine, 

Unus  potenciahter. 

Trinusque  personaliter."'" 
In  the  play  De  la  Mort  d'Abel  et  de  la  Maledictione  Cayn  occurs  the 


Dieu  parlant  a  Cayn 

Cayn,  Cayn,  pecheur  indigne, 
D'ouyr  ma  voix,  ou  est  ton  frere 
Abeli     Qu'esse  qu'en  viens  de  fairet 
Dy  le  moy  tost,  il  le  fault  dire: 
Ou  est  Abell 

Cayn:  Je  nc  scay,  sire. 

Dieu:   Haa!    mcnteur,  dcs  pircs  le  pire, 
Veulx  tu  denyer  ceste  guerre! 
Le  sang  qui  en  est  sur  la  terre 
A  cryc  vers  raoy  a  ouissance. 
Demandant  contre  toy  vengeance, 
e  fratricide. 


This  passage  recalls  very  strongly  the  liturgy:  Ubi  est  Abel  frater  tuus? 
....  Nescio,  Dominc.  Quid  fecisti?  Ecce  vox  sangtiinis  fratris  tui 
claraat  ad  me  de  terra  ....  Remembering  the  fact  that  in  the  Reprc- 
sentatio  Adae  these  passages  are  the  very  ones  where  the  liturgical  origin 
was  shown  so  plainly,"'  the  evidence  carries  all  the  more  weight. 
In  the  incident  Comment  Eliezer  demanda  Rebecque,  the  prayer  of  Eliezer 
(11,88)  agrees  almost  word  for  word  with  the  prayer  as  contained  in  the 
liturgy,  Responsoria  in  Quinquagesimam,  De  Abraham. '*• 

<B  Cf.  note  by  RoCtuchUd.  1:«0:  sod  Danial,  1:11;  *-,it. 
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Turning  now  to  the  English  field  for  a  more  exact  comparison,  we  find 
that  even  in  the  developed  mystery  plays  the  evidence  of  liturgical  in- 
fluence is  not  wanting.  The  York  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  (I) 
begins  with  the  Ego  simi  Alpha  et  O,  which  was  mentioned  above.  The 
Te  Deum  and  the  Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus  dominus  deus  sabaoth.  though 
very  general  in  character,  are  inserted  at  a  place  where  the  angels  praise 
God  for  the  creation,  and  a  liturgical  play  of  the  Creation,  either  in  the 
Latin  or  in  the  vernacular,  would  undoubtedly  have  included  one  of  these 
stock  hymns  at  this  point-  The  sequence  of  incidents  in  the  remaining 
plays  of  this  series  is  the  same  as  in  the  liturgy,  with  the  one  exception 
that  the  creation  of  Eve  is  not  treated  separately. 

In  the  Towneley  cycle  the  Creation  play  also  opens  with  Ego  sum 
alpha  et  O.  It  contains  a  separate  creation  of  Eve,  but  is  unfortunately 
fragmentary,  a  circumstance  due  to  the  loss  of  twelve  leaves  in  the  manu- 
script. 

In  the  Chester  Plays,  both  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  and  the  Creation  and 
Fall  begin  with  Ego  sum  alpha  et  O.  As  a  song  of  praise  the  angels  have 
in  this  case  Dignus  Dei.  The  creation  of  Eve  is  a  separate  incident,  and 
the  words  of  Adam  on  that  occasion  are: 

Therfore  shce  shalbe  called,  I  wisse, 
Viragoo  nothingc  amisse  .... 

They  recall  that  part  of  the  liturgy  given  above,  in  connection  with  the 
French  play.     The  same  is  true  of  the  passage, 

God:  Adam.  Adam,  wher  arte  thouT 
Adam:  A!   Lorde,  I  harde  thy  voyce  nowe, 

For  I  am  nacked,  1  make  avowe, 

Therfore  nowe  I  hyde  me, 

which  agrees  with  the  liturgy:    Adam,  ubi  es?     Audivi,  domine,  vocem 
tuam,  et  abscondi  me. 

In  the  Ludus  Coventriae,  the  opening  line  of  the  Creation  is  again 
Ego  sum  Alpha  ct  fl.  The  angels'  song  of  praise  is  given  in  full:  Hie 
cantent  angeli  in  caelo.  Tibi  omnes  angeli,  tibi  cocli  ct  universi  potestates, 
Tibi  cherubyn  ct  seraphyn  incessabili  voce  proclaraant, — Sanctus! 
Sanctus!  Sanctus!  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth.  The  search  of  God  for  Adam 
in  the  Fall  of  Man  is  not  quite  so  dose  to  the  Latin: 

Dtus:   Adam,  that  with  myn  hacdys  I  made, 

Where  art  thou  now?   what  hast  thou  wrought! 
Adam:  A!  lord,  for  synnc  oure  floures  do  ffade, 
I  here  thi  voys,  but  I  se  the  nought. 

There  is  also  a  final  stage  direction:    Hie  recedit  Deus,  el  angelus  seraph- 
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icus  cum  gladio  flammeo  verberat  Adam  et  Evam  extra  Paradisum.     The 

liturgy  has: 


The  Norwich  play  of  the  Creacion  of  Eve,  with  \>c  expellyng  of  Adam 
&  Eve  out  of  Paradyce  opens  with  Ego  principium  Alpha  et  O.  The 
creation  of  Eve  is  the  first  incident,  and  the  words  of  Adam : 

Thys  creature  to  me  ys  nunc  ex  ossibus  meis, 
And  virago  I  call  hyr  in  thy  presens 

point  to  the  liturgy.     The  Adam,  ubi  es  seems  to  be  the  basis  of 

Adam,  Adam,  wher  art  thou  thys  lydeT 

Byfore  my  presens  why  dost  thou  not  apere? 

I  herdc  thy  voyce,  Oh  Lorde,  but  yetl  I  dyd  me  hide. 

In  the  York  Sacrificium  CajTne  and  Abell  the  passage  occurs: 

Ang:   Thowe  cursyd  Came,  where  is  AbellT 

Where  hais  thowc  done  thy  broder  dere? 
Cayme:    What  askes  thowe  mc  that  taill  to  tellT 

For  yit  his  keper  was  I  never. 
Ahi:  God  hais  sent  the  his  curse  downe, 

Fro  hevyn  to  hell,  maldictio  dei. 
Cayme:  Take  that  thy  self,  evyn  on  thy  crowne, 
Quia  non  sum  custos  fratris  md. 


In   the  liturgy   we   have,    at   this   point, 


Resp:   Ubi  est  Abel,  frater  tuusr  . 
Nescio.  Domine.  numquid  c 


In  the  Towneley  Mactatio  Abel  the  question,  "Caym,  where  is  ihi 
brother  abell?"  is  also  very  prominent.     The  same  is  true  of  the  corre- 
sponding passage  in  the  Cain  and  Abel  of  the  Ludus  Coventriae; 
Dens:   Caym,  come  fforthe  ajid  answere  me. 
Asoyle  my  qweatyon  anon  ryght. 
Thy  brother  Abel,  wher  is  now  hei 
Ha  don,  and  answere  me  as  tyght. 
Caym:    My  brothers  kcpere  ho  made  meT 


Deui:  Acursyd  Caym,  thou  a 

And  for  thi  dedc  thou  xalt  sore  rewe; 
Thi  brothers  blood  that  thou  slewe, 

Askyht  vengeauns  of  thi  mys. 
Thu  xalt  be  cursyd  on  the  grounde   .... 

Compare  with  that  the  liturgy:    Quid  fecisti?     Ecce  vox  sanguinis  fratris 

tui  Abel  clamat  ad  me  de  terra.     Vs:    Maledicta  terra  in  opcre  tuo  .... 

In  the  Chester  Creation  and  Fall  the  death  of  Abel  is  merely  a  final 
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incident,  after  the  pattern  of  the  liturgy.     The  passage  of  the  question  c 
God  reads: 

God:   Cayme,  wher  is  thy  brother  AbeU? 
Cayme:    I  wottc  nerc,  I  can  not  teil: 

Of  my  brother  wottes  thou  not  well 
That  I  of  him  hade  noe  kepingeT 
God:   What  haste  thou  donne,  thou  wicked  manf 
Thy  brothers  bloode  askes  thee  upon 
Vengancc,  as  faste  as  it  can, 
Prom  earth  lo  me  cryinge. 
Cayme,  cursed  on  earth  thou  shalt  be  aye. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  even  where  the  Latin  cue 
words  of  the  liturgy  no  longer  appear,  the  prominence  of  these  passages 
and  their  close  agreement  with  the  liturgy  is  significant,  since  speeches 
which  are  contained  in  the  Bible  story,  but  not  in  the  liturgy,  are  not 
treated  in  the  same  way  nor  found  in  all  plays. 

In  the  York  Building  of  the  Ark  (VIII)  and  Noah  and  his  Wife,  the 
Flood  and  its  Waning  (IX)  the  sequence  of  incidents  of  the  liturgy  is  still 
noticeable,  in  spite  of  the  high  development  and  the  introduction  of 
comedy.  Besides,  the  Arcum  ponam  in  nubibus  in  the  last  scene  points 
to  the  liturgy,     Resp:    Ponam  arcum  meum  in  nubibus  coeli. 

In  the  Towneley  Processus  Noe  cum  filiis  this  special  tag  is  absent, 
but  the  structure  otherwise  agrees  with  the  hturgy. 

In  the  Noah's  Flood  of  the  Ludus  Coventriae,  all  special  litui^cal 
marks  have  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  general  tag  at  the  end: 
Hie  decantent  hoc  versus.  Mare  vidit  et  fugit,  Jordanis  conversus  est 
retrorsum.  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,  Sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam 
(Ps.  114:4.  115!l.),  used  frequently  in  the  littirgy  and  here,  no  doubt,  in 
reference  to  the  dispersion  of  waters.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  passage 
was  used  as  a  response  in  the  dominical  or  ferial  services  of  the  week  of 
Quinquagesima. 

The  Chester  Noah's  Flood  has  only  the  building  of  the  ark  and  the 
entry,  and  then  a  final  speech  of  God,  with  the  blessing  and  the  promise 
of  the  rainbow. 

In  the  Newcastle  Noah's  Ark  we  have  only  the  building  of  the  ark. 
Although  this  part  contains  a  good  deal  of  the  subject  material  of  the 
other  plays,  it  shows  no  direct  connection  with  the  liturgy. 

In  the  Abraham  plays  there  are  no  special  liturgical  tags,  but  certain 
peculiarities  of  structtu-e  present  evidence  of  liturgical  influence.  In  the 
York  Abraham's  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  when  the  angel  has  stopped  the  sacri- 
fice and  repeated  the  blessing  of  God,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  to  Rebecca  is 
mentioned  at  once.  The  introduction  of  this  subject  is  as  abrupt  as  in 
the  liturgy  at  the  same  place.     In  the  corresponding  plays  of  the  Towneley 
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and  Coventry  cycle,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  the  only  incident.  The  promi- 
nent scene  of  the  liturgy,  with  the  staying  of  Abraham's  hand  and  the 
reiteration  of  the  blessing,  stands  out  in  these  plaj's  also.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Dublin  and  of  the  Brome  Abraham  and  Isaac  play.  The  Ches- 
ter Histories  of  Lot  and  Abraham  has  a  Melchisedek  incident  at  the 
beRinning,  otherwise  the  structure  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  other  plays. 
There  are  two  significant  passages  at  the  end  of  the  play,  however,  that 
tend  to  show  that  the  Old  Testament  plays  originally  belonged  to  the  Pas- 
sion series,  during  Lent.     The  Expositor  says: 

This  deed  you  see  done  here  in  this  place, 

An  exsample  of  Jesu  done  it  was, 

That  for  to  wync  mankindes  grace, 

Was  sacrifised  on  ihe  roode. 


Make  rombe,  lordinges,  and  gave  us  ' 
And  let  Balackc  come  in  and  plaic, 
And  Balame  that  well  can  sale 
To  tell  you  of  prophescie. 
That  Lord  that  died  on  Good  Frydaii 
He  save  you  all  bouth  nigbte  and  dai 


In  the  Towneley  Isaac  (V)  and  Jacob  {VI)  plays  the  structure  seems  to 
argue  for  liturgical  connection. 

The  plays  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus  have  oflered  some  difficulty,  since 
Moses  appears  in  the  Prophetae,  in  one  case  at  least,  with  the  tables. 
But  the  representation  of  Moses  with  two  stone  tables  is  a  traditional 
subject  in  the  liturgy  and  in  expositions,  and  need  not  cause  surprise  in 
the  Prophetae.  The  liturgy  in  the  Responsoria  in  hebdomada  quarta  in 
Quadragesima,  expressly  states,  Vs:  Dcscendit  Moyscs  de  monte  por- 
tans  duas  tabulas  lapideas  in  manibus  suis,  scriptas  utrasque  digito  Dei. 
This  versicle  is  included  in  the  set  on  Moses.  The  York  Departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Eg\-pt  and  the  Towneley  Pharao,  whose  peculiar  position 
will  be  discussed  below,  are  the  same  play.  They  have  the  sequence  of 
episodes  of  the  liturgy:  God's  command  to  Moses  to  lead  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  the  latter's  demand  of  Pharao  and  the  plagues,  the  exodus  and  the 
drowning  of  the  Egj-ptians  in  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  Coventry  Moses  and 
the  Two  Tables  the  burning  of  the  bush  incident  is  drawn  into  the  scene 
of  the  giving  of  the  law,  a  fact  due  to  influence  of  expository  writings, 
which  may  have  served  as  lectiones,  the  burning  bush  being  a  prototype 
of  the  Savior. 

Sporadic  Old  Testament  Plays 

There  are  still  several  minor  points  to  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  Old  Testament  plays.     The  addition  of  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  is  eadly 
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explained,  since  the  subject  was  fully  treated  in  sermons  on  the  Creation, 
many  of  which  may  have  become  regular  lectiones  for  the  week  of  Septua- 
gesima  Sunday  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Expositions  of  the 
kind  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Tertullian.  Augustine  has  one, 
Migne  Patrologia  Lalina,  40:333,  and  almost  all  the  prominent  ecclesi- 
astical writers  discuss  Lucifer  in  connection  with  the  creation.""  The 
plays  of  Seth,  and  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  the  Cornish  Origo  Mundi, 
were  probably  added  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  of  the  patriarchs  in 
the  EvangeJium  Nicodemi,  which  the  Cornwall  author  used  extensively. 
The  additions  in  the  Egerer  and  Kunzelsauer  plays,  including  the  Lamech, 
represent  a  natural  development  in  a  cycle  by  the  inclusion  of  further 
episodes.'"  The  same  is  true  of  the  Lamech  in  the  Ludus  Coventriae. 
The  absence  of  the  Joseph  play  in  England  and  Germany,  a  drama  which 
was  so  popular  in  France  and  seems  to  have  been  found  at  least  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland'**  seems  rather  odd  until  it  is  remembered  that  in 
most  cases,  including  Beverley,  the  Old  Testament  plays  close  with  Abra- 
ham and  the  Sacrifice,  the  only  cycle  including  special  plays  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob  being  that  of  Towneley.  This  may  mean  either  that  the  plays 
grew  up  singly  and  were  taken  into  the  cycle  as  needed  or  that  the  Septua- 
gesima  plays  were  taken  as  a  group,  the  regular  Passion  series  beginning 
with  Quadrigesimal  Sunday.  Since  the  two  series,  the  Septuagesimal  and 
the  mid-Lenten,  overlapped  to  some  extent  in  the  liturgy,  the  various 
authors  adopted  different  methods  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

As  for  the  general  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  plays  to  the  cycles, 
the  conclusions  of  Professor  Craig  are  undoubtedly  correct:  "In  view  of 
the  obviousness  and  availability  of  the  lessons  of  the  service  and  of  their 
adequacy,  I  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Old  Testament  plays 
originated  from  the  lectiones  and  responsoria  of  the  period  of  Scptua- 
gesima  and  Lent.  It  was  a  time  of  preparation  and  penance,  and  the 
devotions  constantly  looked  forward  toward  Easter  ....  If  the  Old 
Testament  plays  originated  within  the  church  itself,  which  in  some  cases 
at  least  they  probably  did,  and  at  a  season  some  weeks  before  Easter, 
then  they  must  have  been  united  later  with  the  plays  of  Easter  itself; 
and  the  whole  group  of  Easter  plays  later  joined  with  the  whole  group  of 
Christmas  plays  to  form  the  cycles.'"** 

The  conclusions  for  the  Old  Testament  Plays  are  the  following;  The 
Old  Testament  plays  had  their  origin  in  the  liturgy  of  Septuagesima  and 
Lent.  The  subject  matter  of  the  liturgy  that  was  afterwards  used  in  the 
plays  was  taken  both  from  Genesis  and  from  Exodus.     The  plays  may 

<"C/.  >lKiCnig.  4S4. 

■^  Sob  ujtfl  above  in  regard  to  the  Lunech  eplAOde. 

■•  Chusbm,  T*>  UfrJinoI  Sf<i((,  2:33 1. 

■■  PaiM  4Bt-S. 
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have  grown  up  within  the  liturgy,  as  the  Joseph  most  certainly  did,  while 
it  is  apparent  that  the  plays,  to  a  great  extent,  still  show  liturgical  struc- 
ture. They  belonged  to  the  Passion  and  therefore  secondarily  to  the 
Easter  series,  until  the  time  of  cycle  formation. 


Mystere  de  la  Resurrpcti 

Laaarus,  by  Hilatiiis. 

Mary  Magtlalene  Play. 

Passio  de  Francfort. 

Zerbster  Prozession. 

Von  der  Beschaffung  diser  Wcit. 

Mittelnicilcrlandisches  Osterspicl 

Alsf elder  Passionsspiel. 

Egerer  Spiel. 

Kunzelsauer  Frohnleichaamsspiel. 

Frankfurter  Dirigierrolle. 

Frankfurter  Passionspiel  of  1493. 

Steninger  Passion. 

Haller  Passion. 

r  Passion. 
Passion  (Mischhandschrift). 
Chester  Hays,  XII-XVII. 
Coventry  Cycle,  XXI-XXXIV. 
Towneley  Hays,  XIX-XXIV. 
York  Plays,  XXI-XXXVI. 
Cornish  Drama. 


"The  Planctus  must  be  regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  a  drama  of 
the  Passion,"  writes  Chambers.'**  This  assertion  is  based  upon  Wechsler's 
"Die  romanischen  Marienklagcn."  That  the  Planctus  Mariae  was  not 
the  starting  point  of  a  drama  of  the  Passion,  and  that  the  theories  of 
Wechsler,  and  also  of  Shdnbach  and  Thien,  in  so  far  as  they  followed 
Wechsler,  are  not  tenable  ujjon  closer  study  of  the  relation  between  the 
liturgy  and  the  earliest  fonns  of  the  medieval  drama,  wc  shall  attempt  to 
show  in  a  special  chapter  on  the  Planctus,  Mr.  G.  C.  Taylor"*  and  espe- 
cially Professor  Young'"  have  opposed  the  theory,  and  the  latter  substi- 
tutes his  surmise  that  "the  groundwork  of  the  Passion  Plays  is  clearly 
the  Gospel  account,"  since  the  Great  Passion,  according  to  the  four 
evangelists,  was  read  on  four  days  of  the  Holy  Week.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  dramatic  recital  of  the  Magna  Passio  became  a  custom  at  least  as  early 
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as  1213,'"  whi]c  dramalic  action  at  the  words  Velum  templi  scissum  est. 
Obscuratus  est  sol,  Partiti  sunt  vestimenta,  Emisit  spiritum,  and  at  other 
points  of  the  narrative  was  also  in  vogue  very  early.  Professor  Young 
has  also  shown  the  close  resemblance  between  the  Ludus  breviter  de 
passione  of  Benediktbeuem  and  the  Passio  Magna, 

The  solution  which  seems  the  most  probable  and  conforms  to  the  dra- 
maturgical method  of  the  medieval  age  is  this:  that  the  responses  and 
the  lectiones  of  Holy  Week  and  of  the  Lenten  season  offered  the  frame- 
work and  also  a  good  deal  of  the  subject  matter  for  the  Passion  plays;  in 
other  words,  that  the  Passion  plays  grew  out  of  the  liturgy  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  liturgical  plays,  though  apparently  to  a  great 
extent  during  the  transitional  stage  and  with  greater  rapidity.  The 
quicker  development  of  the  Passion  series  is  due  perhaps  to  two  causes 
In  the  first  place,  the  Hturgy  contains  a  double  cycle  which  could  hardly 
escape  the  author  and  demanded  extended  treatment.  And  then,  litur- 
gical plays  were  no  longer  a  novelty,  having  been  developed  to  some 
extent  for  almost  two  centuries.  For  the  first  recorded  Passion  play  is 
that  of  Siena,  in  Italy,  of  about  1200,  which  was  followed,  in  1244,  by  the 
play  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection,  of  Padua.'*" 

In  order  to  keep  the  cyclical  idea  in  mind,  we  shall  discuss  first  the 
true  Passion  Plays,  or  those  of  the  Passio  Magna,  with  which  the  series 
undoubtedly  originated,  and  then  the  preparatory  Passion  plays,  or  Minis- 
try Plays,  The  latter  also  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Christmas  series 
and  the  true  Passion  plays,  and  thus  connect  them  with  the  Easter  series. 

The  responses  for  Holy  Week  carry  the  narrative  of  the  Passio  Magna. 
The  following  incidents  are  told  in  the  Rcsponsoria  from  Palm  Sunday  to 
the  Great  Sabbath,  according  to  the  Liber  responsalis  of  Gregory  the 
Great:"* 

The  entry  into  Jerusalem 

The  last  supper  (and  Mary  Magdalene) 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Jews 

The  wait  to  Gethsemane 

The  agony 

The  betrayal 

Trial  before  Caiaphas 

Trial  before  Pilate 

The  cruciiirion 

The  death  and  Burial 

Some  of  these  parts  arc  carried  out  in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  as  the 
complete  table  will  show.  And  that  the  liturgy  did  not  change  greatly 
for  the  services  of  Holy  Week,  may  be  seen  from  the  Sarum  Breviar\', 

■"Youiis,  309;  Ommbeil.  5. 
""  Cbijnbcn,  TS, 
■■  Migoe,  78:761. 


(a)  The  Conspiracy 

Seniores  populi  consilium  fecerunt  .... 

(b)  The  Agony 

In  monte  Oliveti  oravi  ad  patrem:    Pater,  si 
Veruntamea  non  sic  ego  volo,  sed    .... 
Tristis  est  anima  mea  usque  ad  n 
Syrnon,  dormisT    Non  potuisti  . 
Una  hora  non  potuistis  vigilai 

(c)  The  Betrayal 

Unus  ex  discipulis  tradct  me  hudie. 

Qui  iotineit  n 

Judas  mercator  pessimuB  osculo  petiit  Dominum:  i!le  ut  agnus  . 

O  Juda,  qui  dereliquisti  consilium  pacis  et  cum  Judaeis  consiliatus  e 

triginta  argenteis  vendidisti  sangujnem  justem. 
Traditor  autem  dedit  eis  signum   .... 

(d)  Trial  before  Caiafihas 

Jesum  tradidit  impius  summis  principibus  aacerdotum  .... 
Tamquam  ad  latrunem  existis  cum  gladibus  ct  fustibus   .... 

(e)  Trial  before  Pitale 

Tradiderunt  me  in  manus  impiorum   .... 

Judaei  dederunt  judici  Pilato  .... 

Barrabas  latro  dimittitur  et  innocens  Christus  occiditur  .... 

(f)  Crucifixion  and  Death 

Tenebrae  facta  sunt  dum  crucifixissent  Jesum.   Et  circa  horaro  n 

a  acccpissct  Jesus  acetum:   dixit,  Consummatum  ei 
Ait  latro  ad  latronem:   nos  quidem   .... 
Posuerunt  super  caput  e 
Velum  templi  scissum  est  et  omnis  terra  C 
(S)    The  Burial 

Sepulto  domino  signatum  est  moaumcntum  volvcntes  lapidem    .... 

In  this  tabic,  which  will  be  supplemented  by  the  complete  list  from  the 
Liber  responsalis,  it  is  significant  that  the  Velum  tempii  scissum  est,  the 
Tenebrae  facta  stmt,  and  the  Emisit  spiritum,  which,  in  the  reading  of 
the  Passio  magna,  were  always  accompanied  with  dramatic  action,  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  liturgy  of  Good  Friday.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  some  of  the  lectiones  of  Holy  Week  are  taken  from  a  sermon  of 
Augustine  on  Psalm  63,  which  treats  of  the  trial  before  Pilate,  from  one 
by  Paul  on  the  death,  and  from  one  by  Beda  Venerabilis  on  the  burial, 
»s  the  Sarum  Breviary  states. 


Latin  Passion  Plays 

A  play  such  as  the  Ludus  breviter  de  Passione  of  Benediktbeuem, 
which  has  liturgical  structure  and  Maimdy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday 
Kiatenal,  is  a  very  natural  development.     If  this  play  were  simply  a  ren- 
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dering  of  the  Gospel  account  in  dialogue  form,  as  has  been  stated,  then 
there  would  be  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  Christ's 
side  with  the  lance  in  this  play  occurs  immediately  after  the  crucifixion. 
The  follo\ving  comparison  will  show  this  pecuUarity. 

Ludus  brcvitcr  de  passione. 

Et  baiolet  sibi  crucem  et  ducant  eum  ubi  crucifigitur.     Tunc  unus  ex  militibus 
veniat,  cum  lancea  langat  talus  eius. 


K.   Tenebrae   factae   sunt   dum   crticifixissent   Jesvm.     Et   ctrca   horam   i 

exclamaviC  Jesus  voce  magna,  Deus  meus,  ut  quid  me  dercliquistiT    Et  incli- 
nato  capitc  emisit  spiritum,  tunc  unvs  ex  militibus  lancea  talus  eius  perforavit. 

In  the  same  response  both  the  crucifixion  and  the  opening  of  the  side  arc 
spoken  of.  And  so  we  could  compare  other  parts  in  the  Ludus,  which 
agree  far  better  with  the  sequence  of  incidents  and  with  the  text  of  the 
liturgy  than  with  the  narrative  of  the  Vulgate.  The  sequence  of  iucidents 
in  the  Ludus  is  as  follows: 

The  Preparation  for  the  Patsover 

The  Last  Supper 

Stress  is  here  laid,  just  as  in   the  liturgy,  on  the 


1,  dico  vobis  quia  unu 
discipulis  meis  tradet 
intinguit  mec 

1  in  parapside 


concerning  the 
vostrum  me  traditutus 
e  ho  die.) 

parapsidc  .... 


I 

I 


betrayal.     The  first  speech  is:    An 
est  in  hoc  nocte.     (Liturgy:    Unus  ei 

The  nert  speech  of  Christ  is:    Qu 
{Liturgy:    Qui  intingit  mecum  manui 

The  Capture  in  the  Garden 

The  Trial  before  Pilale 

The  Crueifixien  and  Planelus 

The  Death  and  Burial 

Further  evidence  of  the  liturgical  element  in  the  Passion  Plays,  of 
iheir  development  from  the  liturgy,  with  liturgical  structure  and  litur- 
gical material,  will  be  given  below,  in  the  discussion  of  the  plays  in  this 
series,  in  the  transitional  and  vernacular  stages.  It  vrill  be  best  to  intro- 
duce, at  this  point,  the  evidence  for  the  liturgical  element  in  the  Ministry 
plays,  which  seem  to  be  an  early,  deliberate  amplification  of  the  Passion 
plays  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  link  between  the  Christmas  and 
the  Easter  series. 

The  Minis  try  Plays 

The  stock  plays  for  the  period  of  the  ministry  are  the  following:  The 
Baptism  of  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist,  The  Temptation.  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adtiltery,  Lazarus,  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem  (which  may  also  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Passio  Magna).  The  Transfiguration  and 
the  Prodigal  Son  also  occur.     At  various  points  in  the  cycles  we  also  find 
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parts  of  the  sermons  John  6  and  8,  as  well  as  the  story  of  Zacchaeus  and 
the  healing  of  various  sick  people.  Mary  Magdalene  is  usually  included 
in  the  Lazarus  story  (also  in  the  story  of  the  Last  Supper). 

The  liturgy  during  the  Lenten  season,  according  to  the  Sarum  Breviary, 
carries  prominently  the  following  incidents: 

(a')    The  Temptation.     Dom.     Prima  Quadragesimae. 

Ductus  est  Jesus  in  dcsertum  a.  Sptritu  ut  tentaretur  a  diabolo. 

Et  accedens  tentator  dixit  ci:    Si  filius  Dei  es,  die  ut  lapides  isti  panes 

The  lectiones  are  taken  in  part  from  a  homily  of  Pope  Gregory,  which 
treats  of  this  story,  also  from  a  Sermo  beati  Maximi  episcopi.     The 
responses  carry  the  principal  points  of  the  story, 
(b')    The  Transfiguralion.     Ebdomada  I.  Quadrasesimae,  Sabbato  S. 

Assumpsit  Jesus  discipulos  suos  ct  ascendit  in  montem:   et  transfiguratus 

Domine,  bonum  est  nos  hie  esse;   si  vis  faciamus  hie  tria  tabernacula. 
(c')    The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery.     Ebdomada  III,  Quadragesimae,  Sabbato  ft. 
Inclinavit  se  Jesus  et  scribebat  in  terra,  si  quis  sine  peccato  est,  mittat 

in  cam  lapidem. 
Nemo  te  condemnavit,  mulierT   nemo,  Domine;  nee  ego  te  condemnabo, 
jam  amplius  noli  peccare. 
(d')   Ebdomada  IV,  Quadragesimae,  Feria  sexta  ff. 

LaKanis  amicus  tioster  dorrait,  eamus  et  e  somao  excitemus  eum. 
Domine,  si  hie  fuisses,  Lazarus  noa  esset  mortuus,  ecce  jam  foetet  quatri- 
duanus  in  monumento. 
(e')   Mary  Magdalene.     Ebdomada  in  Passiose  ff. 

Quid  molesti  estis  huic  mulieri:    opus  enim  bonum  operata  est  in  me. 
Mittens  haec  mulier  in  corpus  mcum  hoc  unguentum:   ad  sepeliendum 

(f)   Tht  Entry  into  Jerusalem.     Feria  II.  Ebdomadae  saactae. 

Turba  multa  quae  conveaerat  ad  diem  festum  clamabat  Domino;  bene- 

dictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,  Osanna  in  excelsis. 
Osanna  FiUo  David,  bencdictus   .... 

Pueri  Hebraeorum  vestimeata  prosternebant  in  via:  et  clamabant  dicen- 
tes  .    .    .    . 

IS  oli varum  ob via ve runt  Domino  claman- 

Rock*"  prints  the  whole  rubric  for  the  Palm  Sunday  procession,  after 
Clement  Maydeston. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  story  of  the  Blind  Man  at  Jericho  is  contained 
in  the  responses  for  the  Quinquagesimal  Sunday,  while  portions  of  John  6 
and  8  are  found  as  antiphons  and  also  in  lectiones  throughout  the  Lenten 
season. 

A  complete  table  of  the  content  of  the  responses  during  the  entire 
Lenten  season,  including  Holy  Week,  from  the  Liber  responsahs  Gregorii 
Magni,  will  enable  us  to  see  still  more  clearly  the  agreement  between 


i 


Sed  tantum  die  . 


Responsoria  dc  initio  Quadragesim 

The  Prodiiol  Son 

n  coelum  et  coram  te;  jam  noi 


Pater  peccavi 
Quanti 


I 


Ductus  est  J I 
Et  accedens 
Non  in  solo  j 
Tunc  assumpsit 


1  domo  Patris  md  . 

The  Temptation 
desertum  ut  tentaretur  a  diabolo  .    . 
Si  Filius  Dei  es,  die  ut  lapides  . 


itatem   .... 

ia  regna  mundi  et  gloriam   , 


n  diabolus  i 
Tentans  diabolus  Dominum,  ostendit  ei  om 
Vade  Satanas,  non  tentabis  .... 
Dominum  Deum  tuura  adorabis,  et  ilU  soli  servies   .... 
Reliquit  eum  tentator  et  angeli  accesserunt   .... 

The  Syro-Phcenician  Woman 
Dixit  Dominus  mulieri  Chananeae:    Non  est  bonum  sum* 
Utique  domiae,  nam  et  catelli  edunt  de  micis  quae  caduni 
O  mulier,  magna  est  fides  tua.     Fiat  tifai  sicut  petisti  .    . 

The  Sick  Man  at  Bethesda 
Angelus  Domini  descendit  dc  caelo.     Movebatur  aqua  . 
Vade,  jam  noli  peccare  .... 


Assumpsit  Ji 

Domine,  bonum  est  nos 

Visionem  quam  vidistis 


The  Transfiguralion 
discipulos  suoB,  ascesdit  in  montem  . 


:se.     Si  vis,  faciamus  hie  .    . 
li  dixeritis,  donee  a  raortuis  . 


Hebdomada  tertia  in  Quadxagesiraa, 

Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman 
Qui  biberit  aquam  quam  ego  do,  dicit  Dominus  Samaritanae  . 
Domioe,  video  ut  propheta  es  tu  .    .    .    . 
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Responsoria  in  hebdomada  quarta  in  Quadragesima, 

The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery 
Inclinavit  se  Jesus  scribebat  in  terra  .... 
Nemo  te  condemnavit  mulier  .... 
Nee  ego  te  condemnabo  .... 

The  Dispute  fonetrning  Ike  Healing  of  the  Blind  Man  in  Jeru. 

Latarus 

Diligebat  Jesus  Martham   .... 

Lazarus  anucua  noater  dormit  .... 

Domine,  si  hie  fuisses,  Lazarus  non  esset  mortuus  .... 

Ad  monumentum  Lazari  clamabat  Domious  dicens:    Lazare  v 


Responsoria  de  Passione  Domini. 

The  Sermon  of  Jesus,  John  8,  and  the  Attempt  to  kill  Him 

The  Conspiracy  against  Jesus 
Prineipes  sacerdotum  consilium  fecerunt  ut  Jesum  occiderent  .    , 

Responsoria  in  hebdomada  majorc  in  Palmis. 

The  Entry  into  Jerusalem 

Ingrediente  Domino  in  sanctam  civitatem  Hebraeorum  pueri  .    .    . 
Turba  multa  quae  convenerat  ad  diem  festum  elamabat  ad  Domiau 

tus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domici,  hosanna  in  excelsis  .... 
Occurrunt  turbae  cum  floribus  et  palmis  Redemptori  obviam   .    .    , 
Pueri  Hebraeorum  vestimenta  sua  prostemebant  in  via  .... 
Pueri  Hebraeorum  tollentes  ramos  olivarum,  obviaverunt  Domino   . 

The  Preparation  for  the  Passover 
Ante  diem  festum  Paschae  sciens  Jesus  quia  venit  hora  .... 

The  Last  Supper  {and  Mary  Magdalene) 
Coeaantibus  autcm,  accepit  Jesus  panem;  bcnedixit  ac  fregit 
Coeaa  facta  est,  dirit  Jesus  discipulis 
Mandaturo  novum  do  vobis  .... 
Id  diebus  illis  mulier  quae  erat  in  civi 
Discumbens  Dominus  accepit  panem, 
Accipite  et  maaducate  hunc  panem,  e 
Et  hunc  calicem  et  bibite  ex  illo,  et 
Testamenti  .... 


Amen,  amen  dico  vobis  . 
i  ego  Dominus  et  Magister  . 
e  peccatrix  .... 
dedit  discipulis  suis,  dicens: 
ciatia  quia  hoc  est  corpus  me 
iatis  quia  hie  est  sanguis  mt 


In  the  remaining  part  of  the  Passio  Magna,  the  Sanim  Breviary  agrees 
ahnost  verbatim  with  the  Liber  responsalis  Gregorii  Magni. 
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One  can  not  help  seeing  that  the  stock  plays  of  the  cycles  agree  with 
the  subjects  of  the  dominical  services,  and  that  the  plays  which  are  found 
only  occasionally  agree  with  the  subjects  of  the  ferial  services,  as  outlined 
above.  The  agreement  between  the  liturgy  and  the  cycle  play  subjects  is 
so  evident  as  to  exclude  the  probability  of  a  chance  coincidence.  The 
authors  of  the  cycles  were  familiar  with  the  cycles  of  the  liturgy  and  took 
in  every  case  at  least  the  same  subjects  for  their  plays,  if  not  the  same 
structure. 

That  the  composers  of  plays  used  the  liturgy,  is  shown  by  two  plays 
printed  by  D'Ancona,  The  first  one  is  a  play  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Post 
Dominic.  II  Quadrag.  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  carried  in  the 
responses  for  the  Saturday  of  that  week.  The  second  one  is  a  play,  Feria 
III  post  Dom.  Passionis:  Ambulabat  Jesus  in  Galilaeam,  non  enlm 
volebat  in  Judaeam  ambulare. 

DiieipuU:   Maestro  nostro,  de  qui  aadate  .... 
Xpi:   El  tempo  mio  non  e'  venuto  .... 

The  liturgy  for  that  day  has:  Tempus  meum  nondum  advenit,  tempos 
vestrum  semper  est  paratum   .... 

So  far  as  the  other  play,  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  is  concerned,  it  seems 
to  be  an  exception  in  this  series,  since  it  undoubtedly  grew  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liturgy  of  the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist  (June  24).  The 
festival  celebrates  especially  the  birth  of  John,  and  this  narrative  is  carried 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  day.""  The  play  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  has  its 
liturgical  basis  in  the  festival  of  that  name  (January  7),  whose  liturgy 
was  usually  given  together  with  that  of  Epiphany.  It  includes  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  story.*" 

In  discussing  briefly  the  individual  and  the  cycle  plays  belonging  to 
this  series,  the  liturgical  element  will  be  found  to  be  most  persistent  and 
prominent.  The  J  oh  an  Baptystes,  in  Harleian  Miscellany,  and  the 
Temptation  of  our  Lord,  edited  by  Grosart,  seem  to  have  been  individual 
plays.  Whether  they  had  any  influence  on  the  cycles,  can  not  be  deter- 
mined. There  are  also  isolated  Lazarus  and  Mary  Magdalene  plays.  In 
the  Mystere  dc  la  Resurrection  du  Lazare  of  Orleans""  there  are  some 
liturgical  tags  which  seem  to  connect  the  play  definitely  with  the  Easter 
series.  After  the  antiphon:  In  sapientia  disponens  omnia  ....  and 
the  hymn:  Mane  prima  sabbati,  the  dinner  at  Simon's  with  the  Mary 
Magdalene  scene  is  introduced,  very  complete.  Then  comes  the  sickness, 
death,  and  finally  the  awakening  of  Lazarus  by  Christ.    The  Ecce  vestrum 


»  Migiie.  78:7ge. 
»  UigBB,  7S:7il. 
™  Du  M«ril,  II  J. 
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adventat  gaudium  ....  and  Ecce  venit  salvator  gentium  ....  of 
the  Nuntii  remind  strongly  of  both  Christmas  and  Easter  hymns,  while 
the  Mane  prima  sabbati  is  an  Easter  response. 

In  the  Lazarus  of  Hilarius,'"*  which  represents  a  very  advanced  stage  of 
mystery  play,  the  special  evidences  of  liturgical  influence  are  not  present, 
but  the  final  direction  shows  that  it  was  a  church  play.  Quo  finito,  si 
factum  fuerit  ad  Matutinas,  Lazarus  indpiat:  Te  Deum  laudamus;  si 
vero  ad  Vesperas:    Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominimi. 

The  Digby  Mary  Magdalene  play  published  by  Pollard"''  and  else- 
where is  a  late  play,  adapted,  according  to  Pollard,  from  the  Legenda 
aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  of  which  an  English  version  was  published 
by  Caxton,  1483.  There  is  evidence  of  the  influence  of  a  liturgical  play 
in  the  incident  of  Herod,  when  he  receives  from  his  philosophers  the 
prophecy  concerning  Christ's  incarnation.  It  is  probable  that  the  play 
was  intended  for  the  festival  day  of  Mary  Magdalene  (July  23),  where  it 
was  expressly  stated  in  the  liturgy  that  she  was  considered  the  sister  of 
Lazarus.'"  This  fact  may  also  explain  the  other  cases,  in  which  the 
Mary  Magdalene  play  is  combined  with  the  Lazarus  play. 


Transition  Plays 

So  far  as  the  cycle  plays  are  concerned,  there  are  a  great  number  both 
in  Germany  and  England  that  show  liturgical  influence.  In  the  Passion 
Flay  of  Benediktbeuem,  Munich,  thirteenth  century,*"  the  following  is 
the  sequence  of  incidents; 

Chorus  canlel:    Ingressus  Pilatus   (Ant.    Cf.    W.    Meyer,   Carmina  burana, 

page  123). 
The  calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew. 
The  heaUng  of  the  blind  maa  at  Jericho. 

Domine  Jesu,  fih  David,  miserere  mei   .... 
Quid  vis  at  faciam  tibi  .... 
Domine,  tantum  ut  videam. 
If  we  compare  with  this  the  liturgy  of  Dora.  Quinquagesimae,  we  find  the  whols 
story  told  in  the  responses,  and  in  several  antiphons  the  dialogue:    Miserere  mei,  fili 
David.     Quid  vis,  ut  faciam?     Domine  ut  videam. 
Zacheus. 
(£')   The  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

Chorus  canlel:    Quum  appropinquaret Quum  audisset   .... 

Pueri  hebraeorum  .    .    .    .    ,  all  of  which  are  antiphons  in  the  Sanim 
Processional  and  Breviary  (C/.  Annales  archeolo^igues). 


<"  Du  M«il,  225. 
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{e')  The  dinner  at  Simon's,  Mary  Magdalene. 

Chorus:    Accessit  ad  pedes. 

Antiphon:    Quid  molesti  estis  huic  mulieri?     Opus  bonum  operata  eat  in  me. 
(d')  The  awakening  of  Lacarus. 

Lasarus  amicus  noster  dorrait   .... 

Domine,  si  Euisses  hie    .... 
These  are  antiphons,  Ebdom.  IV  Quadragesimae. 
(a')  The  conspiracy. 

O  portifices,  o  viri  magni  consilH  .... 
Compare  with  this  part  the  antiphon;    Prindpes  sacerdotum  consilium  fecerunt 
ut  Jesum  occidereot   ....  I 

(b')  The  agony  in  Gethsemane.  a 

THstis  est  anima  mea  usque  ....  1 

Simon,  dormisT     Non  potuistis  una  hora  vigilare  mecum? 

Una  hora  noa  potuistis  vigilare    .... 

Judam  non  videtis,  quomodo  non  dormit,  sed  festinat  me  tradere   .... 
All  oE  these  speeches  are  antiphons,  Feria  quinta  in  coena  Domini,  and  the  last 
one  is  not  found  in  the  Gospel  account.  J 

(c)  The  betrayal  and  capture. 

The  denial  of  Peter. 

Tamquam  ad  latronem  existis   .... 

Antiphon,  Peria  sexta  in  parasceve. 
(e)  Trial  before  Pilate. 


ofro 


ar>{  A 


{ f )  The  crucifixion. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  episode  of  the  Eli,  Eli.  lama  follows  the 
Emittat  spiritum,  just  as  it  does  in  the  liturgy. 
The  planctus  Mariae. 

This  also  occupies  a  position  analagous  to  the  part  in  the  liturgy  which  fiimished 
occasion  for  its  composition;  Jerusalem,  luge  ....  Plange  quasi  virgo  .... 
This  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  the  Planctus. 

In  the  Passion  de  Frankfort,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century*"*  the 
following  incidents  occur: 

John  the  Baptist  ....     Ecce  agnus  Dei  .... 

The  baptism  of  Jesus.     Hie  est  filius  meus  .... 
{a')  The  temptation  of  Jesus. 

The  Calling  of  the  ApoJtlea. 

The  healing  of  the  blind.     Jesu  fili  David   .... 

The  healing  of  lame,  leprous,  deaf,  infirm. 

The  banquet  of  Herod  and  the  death  of  John. 

Sermon  of  Jesus,  John  6. 

Mary  Magdalene. 

The  manuscript  is  fragmentary. 
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German  Passion  Plays 
In  the  Zerbster  Prozession  of  ISO?**"  the  following  pageants  appeared: 

John  the  Baptist 
(a')   The  temptation  of  Jesus 

The  twelve  apostles 

John's  death 
(d')  Lazarus 
(f)   Entry  into  Jerusalem 

(b)  Mount  Olivet  (agony) 

(c)  Betrayal 
Denial  of  Peter 

(d)  Christ  before  Caiaphas 

(e)  Jesus  before  Pilate  and  Herod 
(t)  The  crucifixion 

In  the  cyclical  poem,  Von  der  Beschaffung  diser  Welt,  of  1465,*"  which 
is  based  upon  the  liturgy,  the  following  incidents  are  described: 

John  the  Baptist  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
Beginning  of  Christ's  ministry 
Death  of  John  Baptist 
Miracles  of  Jesus 

(f)  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem 
Last  supper 

(b)  Gethscmane 

(e)  Christ  before  Pilate 

{ f )  CruciSnion  and  death 

In  the  Mittelniederlandisches  Osterspiel  of  Mastricht'"  the  list  is  very 
complete,  as  far  as  it  goes.     The  last  part  of  the  manuscript  is  lost. 
The  baptism  of  Jesus.     Hie  est  filius  mens   .... 
(a')   The  temptation 

The  calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew 
Petre,  amas  me?    Tu  scis,  due. 

Tu  es  Petrus  .... 
This  part  of  the  cycle  is  undoubtedly  not  based  upon  the  Gospel  account,  for  that 
part  of  the  Gospel  story  does  not  contaiti  these  speeches.     They  are  found,  however, 
in  the  Responsoria  for  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  (Mifne  Patrologia  Latina,  78:789). 
The  marriage  at  Cana 
An  addition  from  the  Epiphany  series,  the  second  Sunday. 
,  ,, JMary  Magdalene 
''^  '\The  dinner  at  Simon's 
(d')   The  awakening  of  Lazarus 
(a)  The  conspiracy  and  the  offer  of  Judas 
The  preparation  for  the  Passover 

■■  ZtilscWrUt  m  daUiekii  AlUrlum.  1:116. 
"  ZtUulirift  ftrdtmtuliii  AUtrlum,  3:13a 
>u  Znlschrift  fir  dnUschtl  AUtrlum,  1:302. 
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(b)  The  agony  in  Gethseraane 

Symon,  dormiaf     Non  potuiati  una  hora  vigilare  mecum,  et  Judas  non 
dormit,  sed  Cestinat  me  tradere  Judaeis. 
One  has  but  to  compare  the  speeches  given  here  with^the  antiphons  tabulated 
above  and  elsewhere  referred  to,  and  the  conclusion  as^to^the  extent  of  liturgical 
influence  will  be  inevitable. 

In  the  Alsfelder  Passionsspiel'"  the  incident  in  the  house  of  Simon  and 
the  anointing  by  Mary  Magdalene  show  the  same  liturgical  influence: 

Chorus  canil:    Accessit  ad  pedes   .... 

Jhs  dicit  symo,  hebeo  tibi  aliquid  dicere. 
(e')   Jhs  dicit  Recte  judicasti. 

Jhus  rnt  Quid  molesti  estis  huic  mulieri  .... 

Discipuli  canunt:    Dimissa  sunt  ei  peccata  multa. 

The  Friedberger   Passionsspiel'"  is  a  great   deal  like  the   Frankfor* 
Passion  Play,  which  will  be  discussed  below. 

In  the  Egerer  Spiel'^*  the  following  incidents  occur: 

Jesus  and  the  disdptes  at  Bethany 
(e')  Mary  Magdalene 
(d')  Lazarus 
(a')  Conspiracy 
(f)   Entry  into  Jerusalem 

The  last  supper 

(b)  Agony  in  Gethsemane 

(c)  Betrayal  and  capture 
Denial  of  Peter 

(d)  Trial  before  Caiaphas 

(e)  Trial  before  Pilate 
Death  of  Judas 
Condemnation  of  Christ 

Chorus:   Ingressus  Pilatus  .... 

( f )  Crudfiidon  and  planctus 
Death 

The  Kunzelsauer  Frohnleichnamsspiel  has  the  following  parts,'*'* 

John  the  Baptist 
(a')   The  temptation 

The  call  of  the  disciples 
(d'&e')  Mary  Magdalene  and  Lazarus 

The  great  passion 

In  the  Frankfurter  Dirigierrolle  of  about  1350"°  the  following  incidents 
are  included: 

Baptism  of  Jesus 

Ecce  agnus  dei  ....     Hie  est  fiUus  meus  .... 

■"  ZiiUchrifl  fitr  dtiUsckts  AUtrtum,  i-All. 
■B  Ztiuikrifl  far  dtKlsckfs  Alltrlum,  T:5<5. 
I,  3:267. 

■tanlifHrlir  Passions! pMi.  3J6. 
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John  before  Herod 
(a'}  The  temptation 

The  calling  of  the  disciples 
The  blind  man  at  Jericho 

Jhesu,  fill  David   .... 
Death  of  John  Baptist 
Christ's  sermon,  John  6 
(e')  Maty  Magdalene  (before  conversion) 
(d'J  Lasarus 

LaKarus,  amicus  noster  dormit   .... 
Lazare  vcni  foras  .... 

(a)  Conspiracy 

CoUegenint  pontifices  .... 

(f)  Entry  into  Jerusalem 

Pueri  Ebracorum  vestimeata  prostcrnabant  ....     Pueri  Ebraeorum 
tollentes  ramos  .... 
(e')  The  meal  at  Simon's 

Quid  molesti  eatis  huic  mulieri   .... 
Ecce  dimittuntur  tibi  peccata   .    ,    .    , 
The  last  supper 

Mandatum  novum  do  vobis  .... 
Diligamus  nos  invicem  .... 
An  tip  ho  ns  in  coena.  Domini. 

(b)  Agony  in  Gethsemane 

Una  hora  non  potestis   .... 

Resp:    0  Juda,  qui  dereliquisti    ....    {Feria  quinta  in  coeaa  Domini). 

(d)  Trial  before  Caiaphas 

(e)  Trial  before  Pilate 
Ct)  Crucifixion 

Sicut  ovia  ....  Ant:   la  laudibus,  Coeaa  Domini. 

Popule  meus  quid  feci  tibi   ....      From  Improperia  of  Good  Friday. 

(g)  The  death  and  burial 

In  the  Frankfurter  Passionsspiel  of  1493'"  we  find  the  following  parts: 

The  calling  of  the  disciples 

The  sermon,  John  6 

The  sick  man  at  Bethesda 

The  Syro-Phenician  woman 

Mary  Magdalene  (before  conversion) 

Woman  taken  in  adultery 

Healing  of  blind,  lame.  etc. 

Conversion  of  Mary  Magdalene 
.  ,,    The  meal  at  Simon's 

Ad  quid  perdido  haec   .... 
Dismissa  sunt  ei  peccata  multa   .... 
(d')  Lazarus 
(a)  Council  of  Jews 

Last  part  of  sermon,  John  6 

(f)  Entry  into  Jerusalem 

Pueri  Hebraeorum  vestimenta Pueri  Hebraeorum  tolleotes 
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Last  supper 
Mandalutn  n 
<b)  Agony  in  Gethse 

a  potuisti  u 
(d}'Before  Caiaphas 

Tamquam  ad  latronem  existis  . 

(e)  Trial  before  Pilate 

(f)  The  condemnation  and  crucifixiof 
The  planctus  M  arise  and  death 

In  the  Sterzinger  Passion*"  we  have  the  following  incidents 


.  Bxpedit  fioUs,  i 


s  moriatur 


(a)  The  conspiracy 

Colegcrunt  pontifices   . 
Last  supper 

Homo  quidam  fecit  ....  Quia  parata  sunt  onuubos  . 

Antiphons  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Great  Supper. 
Dcsiderio  desideravi  pascha  manducare  .... 
Mandatum  novum  do  vobis  .... 

(b)  Agony  in  Gethsemane 

In  iDonte  Oliveti  oravi  ad  pattern  .... 
Tristis  est  anima  mea  .... 
Mi  pater,  sy  possibile  est  ...    . 
Symon,  dotmisT     Non  potuisti  .... 
Quemcunque  osculatus  fuero  .... 

(d)  Trial  before  Caiaphas 

(e)  Trial  before  Pilate 

Popule  meus,  quid  feci  tibi  aut  in  quo  contristavi  te? 

Quia  eduxi  te  de  terra  Egipti,  parasti  crucem  salvatori  tuo! 
Quia  eduxi  te  per  desertum  quadraginta  annos  et  manna  cibavi  et  intro- 

duxi  in  terram  satis  bonam,  parasti  crucem. 
Quid  ultra  debui  faccre  tibi  et  non  feci?     Ego  quidem  plantavi  te  vineam 
meam  speciosissimam  et  tu  facta  es  michi  omnis  amara;  accto  oamque 
sitim  meam  potasti  et  lancea  perforasti  latus  salvatori  tuo, 
This  is  a  special  sequence  or  "Improperia,"  made  up  of  responses  from  psalms 
and  prophecies  used  during  Holy  Week.'" 
( f  )  The  crucifixion,  planctus,  and  death 

In  the  Haller  Passion^  the  following  are  the  parts: 

(a)  Conspiracy  of  the  Jews 
Last  supper 

(b)  Agoay  in  Gethsemane 

Quemcunque  osculatus  fuero   .... 
(d)   Trial  before  Caiaphas 

Ecce  vidimus  eum  non  habentes  spedem   .... 
Crucifixion 


<•) 


Death 


Resp.  in  Parasceve 


u  KirckenitSr.  359. 
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The  Brixener  Passion  has:*" 
(e')   The  dinner  at  Simon's 

Acces»t  a.d  pedes   .    ,    .    , 
Last  supper 
(b)  Agony  in  Gethsemane 

(d)  Trial  before  Caiaphas 

(e)  Trial  before  Pilate 

( f }   Crucifixion  and  death 

A  Mischhandschrift"*  has: 

(a')  The  temptation 

Syro-Phenician  woman 
Sick  man  of  Bethesda 
Woman  taken  in  adultery 
Healing  of  blind  at  Jericho 
The  sermon.  John  6 

(e')  Dinner  at  Simon's 

Ut  quid  perditio  haec  .    . 

(a)   Council  of  Jews 

Healing  of  blind,  Zacheus 

{(')   Entry  into  Jerusalem 


English  Passion  Plays 

In  the  Enghsh  field,  the  cycles  show  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of 
development;  and  yet  the  liturgical  influence  is  apparent,  as  well  in  struc- 
ture as  in  certain  liturgical  tags  that  have  persisted. 
In  the  Chester  cycle  the  following  plays  occur: 
(a')   The  temptation  and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(d')  Lajsarus 

Sermon  of  Jeaus 
Healing  of  blind 

Lazarre,  com  fourth,  I  byde  thee. 
{£')   Entry  into  Jerusalem 
Dinner  at  Simon's 

A  good  deede  shoe  base  done  to  daie  .... 
At  Bethany  and  on  the  way 

Pueri;    Hosanna  filio  David  .... 
The  purging  of  the  temple  and  the  first  conspiracy 

(c)  Christ  betrayed 

The  last  supper 
(bj        The  agony 

Whati    slepe  you  brethren  all  herer  .... 
The  passion  * 

(d)  Before  Caiaphas 

(e)  Before  Pilate 
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1 

The  denial  of  Peter 

This  peculiar  position  of  the  denial  is  easily  explained  o 

a  the  basis  of  the 

liturgy. 

which  has  the  responses  concerning  Peter's  denial  at  this 

point  {MizHt  Patrohgia 

Lfl/ina,  78:765-767). 

( f )  The  crucifixion 

Casting  of  loU 

1 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  Jews 

J 

Death 

1 

In  the  Coventry  cycle,  the  following  incidents  appear: 

] 

The  baptism  ot  Christ 

Bcce  vox  clamantis  in  deserto   ....      Ecce  agnus  dei  qui  tollit 

(a')  The  temptation 

Hie  veoiant  aogeli  cantantes  et  nunistrantes 

ei:    Gloria  tibi. 

do  nunc 

dicens. 

The  woman  ia  adultery 

(c')   Lazarus 

1 

Lazarus!   my  frende  so  fre,  ffrom  that  depe  pitt 

come  out  anon! 

i 

(a)  The  council  of  the  Jews 

1 

(f)  Entry  into  Jerusalem 

m 

And  they  syngya:    Gloria,  laus   ,    .    ,    , 

^^m 

The  last  supper 

^H 

Preparation  and  supper 

^^M 

Jews  in  council 

^^^ 

Mary  Magdalene 

This  position  of  the  Mary  Magdalene  incident  is  a  most  peculiar  one 

but  it 

agrees  exactly  with  the  liturgy,  where  the  story  of  the  peceatris  is  placed  in 

connec- 

tion  with  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  {Ant.  in  Evg,, 

n  Coena  Doroin 

.  MitM 

PalTohgia  Lalifia.niUf,). 

(c)  The  betrayal  of  Christ 

(d)   The  trial  of  Christ 

1 

Before  Annas  and  Caiaphas 

i 

Denial  of  Peter 

1 

( e  )        Before  Pilate  and  Herod 

J 

The  scourging 

^^^^^M 

^^^^^H 

Hie  est  Jhesus  Naiarenus  .... 

^^^^H 

Heloy,  heloy  laraa   .... 

^^^^^H 

In  maous  tuas,  domine   .... 

^^^^^H 

Nunc  consummatum  est   ...    . 

^^^^H 

(g)  The  burial  of  Christ 

^^^^1 

In  the  Towneley  cycle,  the  following  plays  occur 

^^ 

Johannes  baptista 

1 

Hie  tradat  ei  agnum  dei   ...    , 

A   knyght   to   baptyse   his   lord    kyng   .... 

from   the    liturgy;    Anl:            \ 

Baptizat   mites   regem,   servus   Dominicura   s 

lutn 

In  oct. 

Theophaa.  {M.gw  Pairologia  Latina,  78:744). 

(a)  Conspirado 

Council  of  Jews 

J 

Last  supper 

J 

The  baptism  of  Jes 
The  temptation  of  Jes 
The  transfiguration 
The  woman  in  adultery, 
Lazarus,  veni  foras  .    .    . 
Entry  into  Jerusalem 
(Jericho)  The  blind  r 

Jesus:    What  wolde  thou  n 

The  conspiracy  to  take  Jes 

The  last  supper 

Domine,  quis  est,  qui  tradit  te  .    .   .    . 

The  agony  and  the  betrayal 

Might  thou  nogt  the  space  of  an  onre  Haue  wakid  a 
Euen  like  a  theffe  henensly  hurl  ye  me  here. 

Peter  denies  Jesus.     Jesus  before  Caiaphas 

Jeaus  before  Pilate 

Second  accusation  before  Pilate 

The  condemnation  of  Jes 


(a')  Temptation 

(f)  Entry  into  Jerusalem 

Tunc  veniant  pueri  ebracorum  et  deferant  palm 
(c')   The  invitation  of  Simon  the  Leper 

Mary  Magdalene 

(a)  The  conspiracy 
The  last  supper 

(b)  Agony  at  Gethsemane 
Peter,  thou  hast  not  watched  well; 
A  little  while  thou  shouldest  watch  with  me   .    . 

(c)  The  betrayal 
The  denial  of  Peter 

(d)  Trial  before  Caiaphas 
End  of  Judas 

(e)  Trial  before  Pilate 
The  condemnation 

(f)  Thee 
{ g )   The  burial 

The  material  here  offered  seems  to  be  suiErient  to  warrant  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  There  is  an  obvious  agreement  of  incidents  and  the 
sequence  of  incidents  between  liturgy  and  plays,  in  the  Lenten  season 
and  Holy  Week.  The  plot  construction  in  the  cycle  plays  in  almost  every 
case  is  that  of  the  liturgy.  The  liturgical  tags  in  many  of  the  plays  point 
to  the  liturgical  responses  or  are  identical  with  antiphons  and  responses  of 
the  liturgy.  Many  Latin  tags  of  early  plays  are  continued  in  later  plays. 
The  John  Baptist  play  was  taken  from  one  or  more  festivals  of  this  saint, 
the  Baptism  of  Jesus  from  the  Epiphany  series.  The  plays  of  the  Great 
Passion  apparently  developed  first,  as  a  cycle;  the  Ministry  plays,  some 
of  which  de\^eloped  indi^-idually,  were  taken  into  the  cycle  later. 


THE   PLANCTUS 
List  of  Texts  Examined 

Bordesholmer  Marienldage. 

Egerer  Spiel. 

Brcslauer  Schfippenbuch. 

Wiener  Passionsspiel. 

Sterainger  Passion. 

Zerbster  Prozession. 

York  Plays,  XXXVI -XXX IX. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  XXIII-XXVI. 

Chester  Plays,  XVII-XIX. 

Ludus  Coventriae,  XXXII- XXXV. 

Shrewsbury  Fragments. 

Frankfurter  Passioosspiele. 

Pfarrkircher  Passion. 

Haller  Passion. 

Ludus  de  nocte  Pasche. 

Kloster  Lichtcntal  Planctus. 

Bencdiktbeurer  Osterspiel. 

Processionale,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Dublin, 

Troparium-P rosarium,  Pripoll. 

St.  Gall  en  Manuscript. 

Bodleian  Manuscript  Planctus. 

Narbonne  Ordinaiiuin. 

Sens,  thirteenth  century. 

Prag  Breviar,  fourteenth  century. 

Engelberg  1372. 

Cividale,  fourteenth  century. 

Niimberg  Antiphooarium,  thirteenth  century. 

Einsiedeln,  thirteenth  century. 

Coutances  Breviar,  fifteenth  century. 

Orleans,  thirteenth  century. 

Tours  Mysteriura. 

Hortulanus  Play. 


The  Planctus,  like  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  in  the  next  chapter,  is  con- 
sidered here  as  an  intermediate  episode,  because  it  stands  between  the 
liturgy  and  the  cycle  plays  in  a  somewhat  isolated  manner,  its  influence 
being  seen  in  the  Passion  plays  as  well  as  in  the  Easter  plays.  In  its 
inception  it  is  found  in  the  litiugy  which  influenced  both  the  Visitatio  and 
Hortulanus  scenes  and  the  Good  Friday  play.  So  far  as  the  present 
general  topic  is  concerned,  the  Planctus  is  of  very  subsidiary  importance. 
It  represents  a  unique  excrescence  of  the  liturgy,  however,  which,  in  some 
cases,  asstmied  formidable  proportions.  Its  later  development  in  the  vari- 
ous languages  has  been  the  subject  of  many  interesting  monographs. 
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The  discussion  of  the  Planctus  Mariae  was  begun  by  Schonbach."" 
He  was  followed  by  Wechssler,""  who  made  use  of  Schdnbach  and  drew 
a  rather  sweeping  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  importance  and  influence 
of  the  Planctus.  He  says:  "In  Italien  ist  das  vulgarsprachliche  Drama 
uberhaupt  aus  den  Dichtungen  der  Laudesen  und  zwar  speziall  aus  den 
Marienklagen  erwachsen.  Und  in  den  Landem,  welche  anders  als  Italien 
schon  zuvor  ein  vulgarsprachliches  geistliches  Drama  entwickelt  haben, 
beruhen  wenigstens  die  Passionsspiele  auf  unserer  Literaturgattung.  Im 
fruheren  Mittelalter  gab  es  keine  anderen  Dramatisiermigen  der  Leidens- 
geschichte  als  die  Marienklagen."  That  these  conclusions  were  far  too 
daring,  has  been  shown  by  several  writers  in  recent  articles,  Mr.  G,  C. 
Taylor*"  asks:  "Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  play  was  based  on  some 
model,  dramatic  or  otherwise,  and  the  planctus  portion  written  along  with 
the  rest  of  it?"  (page  636).  And  Professor  Young"*  presents  several  rea- 
sons why  Wechssler's  theory  is  untenable,  as  noted  above  (in  the  chapter 
on  the  Passion  plays).  Chambers'"  and  Creizenach"*  seem  to  accept,  in 
the  main,  the  arguments  of  Wcchssler.  Meyer™  treats  of  the  Planctus 
subject  in  a  rather  detached  manner  and  does  not  commit  himself  as  to 
Wechssler's  theory.  Davidson""  touches  upon  the  subject  only  incident- 
ally. Kuhl'^'  and  Thien"*  confine  themselves  to  limited  portions  of  the 
subject,  especially  in  the  discussion  of  vernacular  sources. 

Beginning  now  with  the  evidences  of  the  Planctus  in  the  cycles  and  the 
single  vernacular  plays,  we  find  that  the  thorough  work  of  other  investi- 
gators enables  us  to  make  a  summary,  for  both  the  English  and  German 
fields.  In  the  English  field,  the  work  of  Thien  and  of  Taylor  pretty  well 
exhausts  the  subject.  Thien  discusses  twenty-seven  texts  with  their  vari- 
ants, tabulating  his  references  on  pages  12-15.  Taylor  bases  his  remarks 
on  twenty-five  texts,  beginning  with  about  1250.  He  makes  a  special 
division  of  dramatic  plays,  including  among  these  those  of  York,  Towne- 
ley,  Chester,  Coventry,  Digby.  A  comparison  of  the  conclusions  of  these 
two  investigators  yields  the  following: 


■»  Ths  Bngliih  Planctui  Muiu 
=  Obatrvations  on  the  Origin  oi 

n  Thi  Uidinal  Slav.  2:19,  40. 

■»  CuMchli  dii  ntatrcn  DrBmas.  88. 

»  SlHiiis  *■  iht  EniUsh  ityiUry  Plays.  21. 
"'  Obtr  da  Bordtskalmir  MarUtiMati. 
~  Cbrr  die  iBiUnhin  HaritnUattH. 
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s  not  given  (C/.  Taylor 


Thien 

York  ....  principally  Rolle's  "Tractat."  the  Latin  5 

page  609} ; 
Towneley   ....  priDcipally  "Lamentado,"  based  on  Booaventura,  Meditations; 
Chester  ....  based  on  Bonaventura; 

Coventr>'  ....  influenced  by  Bonaventura.  "Tractat"  and  "Prosacompaasioj" 
Digby    .    .    .    .principally  on  Bonaventura. 

Taylok 

York  ....   no  definite  source,  adaptation  after  many  sources; 
Towneley  ....  combination  of  more  than  one  Planctus; 
Chester   ....   like  York; 

Coventry   ....   Latin  version  of  Bonaventura 's  Meditations; 
Digby  ....  some  version  ot  the  Cursor  Mundi  Pfancttis. 

In  the  German  field,  the  work  of  Kubl  is,  in  general,  sufKciently 
exhaustive,  so  far  as  direct  sources  are  concerned.  He  names  the  sequence 
Planctus  ante  nescia  as  the  original  source  of  the  following  Planctus: 
Bordesholmer  Marienklage,  Trierer  Maricnklagc,  Alsfelder  Passionsspiel, 
Egerer  Frohnleichnamsspiel,  Bohmische  Marienklage,  Erlauer  Marien- 
klage, Munchener  Marienklage,  Wolfenbuttler  Maricnklagc,  Sterzinger 
Passionsspiel,  Breslauer  Marienklage.  For  the  Bordesholmer  Marienklage 
he  finds  sotuccs  also  in  the  hymn  of  Venantius  Fortunatus  "Pange  lingua 
gloriosi  praelia  certaminis,"  in  the  "Stabat  mater,"  in  the  hymn  "Flete, 
fideles  animac,"  and  in  the  verse,  "Mi  Johannes,  planctum  move."  There 
are  other  planctus  in  the  German  field,  such  as  that  of  the  Frankfurter 
Passionsspiel  of  1493,=^  that  of  the  Breslauer  Sclioppenbuch  of  about 
1350,™  that  of  the  Passionsspiel  bei  St.  Stephan  in  Wien,  before  leSS,"' 
which  is  evidently  modeled  after  the  Bordesholmer  Marienklage,  that  of 
Kloster  Himmelgarten  of  the  fifteenth  century,"*  that  of  the  Zerbster 
Prozession  of  1507.^''  The  .sources  of  these  and  others  have  been  foimd 
by  the  various  investigators  partly  in  Bonaventura's  Meditations,  partly 
in  the  Intcrrogatio  Ansclmi  de  passione  Domini.^'  Another  possible  source 
that  has  been  mentioned  is  the  "Dialogus  Bcatae  Mariae  et  Anselmi  de 
Passione  Christi."***  The  principal  incidents  of  the  Passio  Magna  are 
there  discussed,  among  them  also  "De  Christi  morte,  et  cam  consecutis 
mirabilibus,"  followed  by  "Luctus  matris  pro  filii  morte."  There  seems 
to  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  Latin  planctus  as  those  that  are 
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printed  by  Mone**  arc  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  their  subject  matter, 
though  not  for  their  basis,  to  either  Bonaventura  or  Anselm. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Latin  plays,  however,  it  will  be  best  to  exam- 
ine at  least  one  vernacular  planctus  with  some  care,  in  order  to  discover, 
if  poflttble,  whether  any  connection  with  the  liturgy  may  be  established. 
The  poem,  "Unscr  Vrouwcn  Klage,""'  can  hardly  be  considered  in  this 
connection,  because  it  is  merely  a  descriptive  poem  based,  as  Milchsack 
states,  on  the  Interrogatio  sancli  Anselmi  mentioned  above.  But  the 
Bordesholmer  Maricnklage  is  a  typical  German  vernacular  play,  from 
which  some  idea  of  the  planctus  may  be  gained.  The  superscription  of 
this,  "Planctus  devotissimus  beatissime  Marie  virginis,"  states  that  it 
should  be  played  "bona  sexta  feria,"  that  is,  on  Good  Friday,  "ante  pran- 
dium,  in  ccclcsia  ante  chorum  in  loco  aliquantum  elevato  vel  extra  ecde- 
siam,  si  bona  est  aura."  If  the  reading  of  the  Passio  Magna  interfered 
with  the  giving  of  the  Planctus,  it  should  be  played  "feria  secunda  post 
dominicam  Palmarum  ante  prandium,"  that  is  on  the  Tuesday  of  Holy 
Week.    The  play  opens  with  the 

Ps:  CircuRidedentnt  me  viri  mendaces  .... 
and  the 

Vs:   Quoniam  tribulatio  proxima  est  ...    . 
John  relates  the  happenings  of  the  night  before  the  crucifixion,  whereupon 
Mary  chants  the 

Vt;   Anxiatusest  in  me  apiritua  meus   .    .    ,    . 
Conturbata  aunt  omnia  ossa  mea  .... 

The  scene  under  the  cross  is  given  with  the  plaint  of  Mary, 

Heu  quantus  luctus  nobis  est  inducCus  .... 
and  of  Mary  Magdalene, 

0  quam  tristis  et  afflicta  ....  from  the  Stabat  mater  dolorosa. 
The  play  closes  with  the  Consummatum  est  and  the  death,  after  which 
come  an  Oremus  and  a  benediction.     At  the  close  there  is  heard  again  the 

Ps:    Circumdederunt  me   ....    , 
and  the 

Vs:  Quoniam  tribulatio  proxima  est  .... 
Then  the  reading  of  the  Passio  Magna  is  taken  up  from  the  Tenebrae 
facta  sunt  till  Tradidit  spiritum. 

This  play  ought  to  be  sufRcient  to  convince  every  luiprejudiced  inves- 
tigator that  theories  like  that  of  Wechssler  are  untenable.     Versions  of 
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the  Lament  o£  Mary  are  found  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,'"  and  if 
the  entire  Passion  series  were  built  upon  the  planctus.  the  present  one 
would  occupy  a  unique  position,  since  it  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (about  1488).  The  very  construction  of  the  play  is 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  fact  that  it  was  simply  a  dramatization  of  the 
Good  Friday  story.  Moreover,  the  text  is  taken  from  the  Passio  Magna 
read  on  that  day,  and  the  framework  is  shown  in  the  Latin  liturgical  tags. 

The  Circumdederunt  me  viri  mendaces with  the    Vs:  Quoniam 

tribulatio  proxima  est  ...  .  is  given  in  the  Sarum  Breviary  as  Resp. 
ad  Vesp.  Dom.  in  Passione.  The  Vs:  Anxiatus  est  in  me  .  .  ■  ,  is  an 
Antiphon  in  Laudibus,  Feria  sexta  Parasc.  The  Tenebrae  factae  sunt 
....  emisit  spiritum  is  a  Resp.  in  secundo  noct.  Parasc. 
It  seems  the  most  natural  thing  to  suppose  that  the  Good  Friday 
sequences,  such  as  "Planctus  ante  ncscia,"'*'  "Flete,  fideles  animae,""* 
and  others,  or  the  hymns,  "Mi  Johannes,  planctum  move"***  and  "Dolor 
crescit,  tremunt  praecordia"'"  should  be  expanded  into  a  play  for  Good 
Friday,  especially  since  the  liturgy  suggested  a  plaint.  For  the  Great 
Sabbath  the  following  responses  were  assigned: 

Hierusalem  luge  et  exue  te  vestibus  jocunditatis:   induere  cinere  et  cilicio.  Quia 

in  te  occisus  est  salvator  Israel. 
Flange  quasi  virgo,  plebs  mea,  et  ululate  pastores  in  cinere  et  cilicio   .    .    ,    , 
Ululate  pastores  et  clamate:   aspergite  vos  cinere. 
Plangent  eum  quasi  unigenitum:    quia  innocens  Dominus  occisus  est. 
{Sarum  Breviary:  cf.  Liber  responsalis  Gregorii  Mo[ni.) 

So  far,  then,  as  the  Good  Friday  Planctus  is  concerned,  the  following 
conclusions  seem  to  be  justified :  The  liturgy  suggests  a  special  Planctus. 
The  sequence  Planctus  ante  nescia  and  others  were  composed  according 
to  this  suggestion.  The  sequences  expanded,  first  into  Latin  plaints 
which  received  extra  subject  material  from  the  liturgy  and  various  other 
sources,  and  finally  into  vernacular  plaints,  whose  influence  is  felt  even  in 
the  cycle  plays.     The  Planctus  was  not  the  germ  of  the  Passion  series. 

Easier  Morning  Planctus 

There  is  another  point  to  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  planctus, 
for  its  influence  was  not  confined  to  the  Good  Friday  play.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  not  only  the  lament  of  Mary,  the  virgin,  but  also 
the  plaint  of  the  three  Maries  on  Easter  morning,  as  well  as  that  of  Mary 
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Magdalene,  though  in  a  more  remote  manner,  were  influenced  or  at  least 
definitely  suggested  by  the  liturgy. 

Beginning  again  with  the  English  cycle  plas-s,  there  is  a  very  extensive 
Easter  jJaiictus  in  the  Digby  Plaj-s  in  the  "Mystery  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion-"*** It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  Kloster  Lichtental  Planc- 
lus.  like  the  Digby  Burial  and  Resurrection  Play,  has  a  double  Planctus, 
one  for  Good  Friday,  one  for  Easter.  There  is  a  lament  of  the  three 
Maries  in  the  York  cycle  (XXXVIII),  which  is  much  like  that  of  the 
almost  identical  Towneley  Play  (XXVI).    In  Towneley  the  lament  begins: 

AlAst  lo  dy  with  doyll  bib  I  digbt! 

Mas\  th«t  I  shuld  se  hys  pyne,— 

AlasI  how  stuid  I  on  my  feet!  .... 


The  same  kind  of  planctus  is  found  in  the  Chester  (XIX)  and  in  the 
Coventrj"  c\xles  (XXX\T).  In  the  Shrewsbur>-  Fragments**  the  Latin 
h>Tnn,  Hcu,  jiius  pa.<tor  occidilor  is  used  in  a  translation. 

Ofrmum  Planclits 


In  the  Cn.Ti])an  field,  we  lut\-e  an  Easter  Planctus  of  the  three  Maries  in 
the  Fr.T4ikfuner  PirigicrTtJle,'"  in  tbc  Pfarrkirdier  PassJon,*"  in  the 
Haller  Passion,*'  in  tbc  Egerer  Spiel.'"  in  the  Ludus  de  node  Pascbe."* 
An  exanunatioD  of  the  sources  in  these  cases  leads  hade  in  every  case  to 
sequences  and  hymns  Hke  the  foUowing: 

Hen  nobis  iDtcnMB  Baeatai  .  .  .  ,  ■  aegpewoc  of  tbe  eaily  afcs  (Mooe,  taiti 
■mtJU  Bymfm  d$s  jmNMhn). 

Bra  tnfeiiKio  Isnd   .... 

Omnipoteas  pM«t  ahttsiiiM  .    .   .   , 

H«i  pRis  p»stt»  ocoditsr  ....  and  otben. 

An  examination  ci  the  Latin  plays  in  the  Ktm^gical  field  will  hdng 
these  very  seqaeoces  and  hymns  into  pncmneoce.  In  the  Ladns  immo 
exmqtem  Dononke  resurrectianB  of  Baae«£ktbeaeni***  we  have.  Hen 
nobis  intemas  mentes.  In  tbe  Ptticesaiooale  of  the  Chnrdi  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  of  Dnhhn.  fouitmith  centoiy**  ««  have,  Heu  pnts  pastor 
ocdditur.     In  the  Ttoparium-Prosarinm  of  PiipoIP*  ve  have,  Hea  quan- 
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tus  est  noster  dolor.  In  a  St.  Gall  manuscript**^  we  have,  Heu  nobis 
(intemas  mentes).  In  a  Bodleian  manuscripf**  we  have,  Heu  pius  pastor 
occidittir.  In  the  Narbonne  Ordinarium'"  we  have,  Omnipotens  pater 
altissirae,  Heu  quantus  est  noster  dolor.  In  the  text  of  Sens'"  we  have, 
Hortum  praedestinatio.  This  was  originally  a  sequence  of  Einsiedeln, 
twelfth  century.  In  the  Prag  Breviarium,  fourteenth  century*"  we  have, 
Omnipotens  pater  altissime.  In  the  Engelberg  Ofl5cium  of  1372-°^  we  have. 
Heu  nobis  intemas  mentes.  In  the  Cividale  Processionale,  fourteenth 
centiiry"^  there  is  the  same  lament.  In  the  Numberg  Antiphonarium  of 
the  thirteenth  century,"*  as  well  as  in  that  of  Einsiedeln  of  the  thirteenth 
century,'*'  the  same  plaint  appears.  In  the  Orieans  manuscript  of  the 
thirteenth  century*"  we  have,  Heu  pius  pastor  occiditur.  And  in  the 
Mysterium  of  Tours,  finally.'*'  we  have  once  more,  Omnipotens  pater 
altissime. 

For  the  sequences  which  were  so  generally  utilized  in  these  liturgical 
plays,  we  again  have  the  evident  suggestion  of  the  liturgy.  And  it  was 
not  merely  the  general  idea  which  received  consideration,  but  a  specific 
liturgical  direction.  Some  of  the  last  antiphons  for  the  Great  Sabbath 
read: 

Retp:  0  vos  omnes  qui  transitis  per  vtant  attendite  et  videtc,  Si  dolor  similis  est 
sicut  dolor  meus. 

Ant:    Plangent  eum  quasi  unigemtum;   quia  innocens  Dominvis  occisus  est. 

Ant:    Mulieres  sedentes  ad  monumentum;   lamentabactur  flentes  Domiaum. 


These  responses  are  all  the  more  significant  in  their  suggestion  of  the 
plaint  of  the  three  Maries,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  weeping  or  lamenting 
on  the  part  of  the  women  in  the  Gospel.  The  conclusion  which  seems 
most  natural  then  is  that  the  Planctus  of  the  three  Maries  on  Easter 
morning  was  suggested  by  the  Uturgy,  one  of  the  sequences  mentioned 
above  being  chosen  to  express  the  lament  at  the  tomb, 

Mary  Magdalen  Planctus 

Bearing  in  mind  now  the  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Planctus  o£  the 
Crucifixion  play  as  well  as  that  of  the  Visitatio  Scpulcri  play,  it  seems  a 
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very  oatnral  thing  that  the  fdaoctss  idea  sboaU  bare  been  extended  to 
the  later  Hortolainis  scene  with  Mary  Magdalene,  and  that  a  ;4aint  dioald 
have  been  put  into  her  month.  In  the  fiist  plaoe.  ste  is  usoally  mchided 
I  the  woolen  at  the  tomb  in  the  Vtsitatio  scene,  and  then  the  Qmd 
filorafl  afforded  another  cue  for  a  lament  of  Mary  Magdalene.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  we  find  almost  as  many  plaints  of  Mary  Magdalene  alone 
as  for  the  three  Maries  in  the  pfe\-ioQs  scene.  In  the  Eo^i^  cydes. 
there  is  a  Hortulantis  Planctus  in  Yoric  (XXXIX),  in  Towneley  (XXVI), 
in  Chester  (XIX).  and  in  Coventry  (XXX\'II).  In  the  German  1 
we  find  this  ptanclus  in  sudi  i^ys  as  the  Pfarrldrcher  Pasaon*"  a 

Egcrer  Spiel.**  The  soorces  of  these  plaints  are  to  be  found  in  the  si  

and  hymns  whidi  were  utilized  in  the  Latin  plays.  In  the  Tiopanani- 
Proeantun  of  PripolP"  we  have  Rex  in  acubttum  jam  se  contulerat.  evi- 
dently composed  or  adapted  for  the  play.  In  a  St.  Gall  manascript"' 
we  have:  Dolor  cresdt  ....  Heu  redempcio  Israel.  In  the  Engd- 
berg  text  of  1372"*  we  have:  Dolor  crescit,  tremunt  praecordia.  also  in 
the  Cividale  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  centur>'.*"  In  the  Numberg 
Antipbonarium  of  the  thirteenth  century*"  we  have  Heu  redemptio  isxahel, 
while  the  Einsiedeln  manuscript  of  the  same  century*"  has  Dolor  crescit 
....  In  the  Coutances  Breviarium,  fifteenth  centurj-*'*  there  is  merely 
the  direction:  Tunc  Maria  magdalena  ....  faciat  lamentaciones,  9c 
dicens:  Me  miseram.  Pinita  lameotacione  redeat  ad  sepulcrum  .... 
In  the  Orleans  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century*"  the  lament  seems  to 
have  been  composed  for  the  play:  Heu  dolor,  heu  quam  dira  doloris 
angustia  ....  In  the  Mysteriura  of  Tours*"  we  have  another  appar- 
ently original  lament:  Heu  me  miseral  magnus  labor,  magnus  dolor, 
magna  est  tristitia!  In  the  Hortulanus  Play'™  we  have:  Dolor  cresdt, 
with  a  rather  free  German  translation. 

Before  drawing  the  final  conclusions,  a  digression  must  be  made  on 
account  of  a  suggestion  by  Doctor  Young.*"*  He  thinks  that  the  Planctus 
may  be  connected  with   the   Depositio  Crucis.     It   seems  certain   that 
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Professor  Young's  other  idea,"'  according  to  which  he  makes  the  Depo- 
sitio  a  scene  for  itself,  corresponding  to  the  Elevatio  Crucis,  is  the  correct 
one.  The  Planctus  is  a  Crucifixion  play  and  its  action  closes  with  the 
death  of  the  Savior.  In  its  extended  forms,  especially  in  the  vernacular, 
it  represents  the  development  of  an  excrescence  of  the  liturgy.  The  Depo- 
sitio  is  a  scene  of  itself,  the  Burial  play,  in  preparation  for  the  Harrowing 
of  Hell  incident,  which  was  usually  connected  with  the  Elevatio  Crucis. 

From  the  entire  discussion  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 
The  suggestions  found  in  the  liturgy  point  in  two  directions,  to  Good 
Friday  and  to  Easter  Day,  and  possibly  the  latter  suggestion  could  be 
extended  to  include  the  Hortulanus  scene.  The  sequences  and  hymns 
Planctus  ante  nescia,  Stabat  mater  dolorosa,  Mi  Johannes  planctum  move, 
Flete  fideles  animae.  for  Good  Friday,  and.  Heu  nobis  intemas  mentes, 
Heu  pius  pastor  occiditur,  and  Dolor  crescit  ,  ,  .  ,  Omnipotens  pater 
altissime,  for  Easter,  were  composed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  litiu-gy.  In 
the  development  of  the  sequences  into  liturgical  plays,  subject  matter  was 
taken  principally  from  the  liturgy,  with  secondary  material  from  various 
Latin  soiu-ces,  notably  Bonaventura  and  Anselm,  but  the  liturgical  influence 
is  still  apparent  in  the  liturgical  construction.  The  play  as  such  always 
remained  isolated,  but  in  the  later  vernacular  and  cycle  plays  its  subject 
matter  was  used  more  or  less  extensively,  sometimes  forming  whole  inci- 
dents. The  lament  of  the  three  Maries  and  of  Mary  Magdalene  on  Easter 
morning  was  never  expanded  into  a  separate  liturgical  play,  unless  the 
Hortulanus  printed  by  Meyer  (page  144)  be  considered  such. 
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List  of  Texts  Examined 


Benedictine  Ordinal  of  the  Nuns  of  Barking. 

Processionale  of  the  Church  of  St.  John,  Dublin. 

Ordo  St.  Gallen. 

Ordo  Breviarii  Indersdorf. 

Rituale- Agendum  Moguntinum,  Rome. 

Ordo  Augustensis  I. 

Ordo  Augustensis  II. 

Ordo  Wiceburgensis  I. 

Hereford  Breviary. 

Sacerdotale  Romanum,  Eichstatt. 

Ordo  Wiceburgensis  II. 

Agenda  Bambergensis  II. 

Ordo  Ruswil. 

Agenda  Ecclesiae  Argentinensis.     Coloniae. 

Rituale  Augsburg. 

Kloster  Muri  Play. 

Egerer  Spiel. 

Frankfurter  Dirigierrolle. 

Pfarrkircher  Passion. 

Brixener  Passion. 

Haller  Passion. 

Alsfelder  Passionsspiel. 

York  Plays,  XXXVII. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  XXV. 

Coventriae,  Ludus,  XXXIII. 

Chester  Plays,  XVIII. 

Ancient  Cornish  Drama. 


The  question  of  a  possible  or  probable  liturgical  source  of  the  Descen- 
sus or  Harrowing  of  Hell  incident  in  the  cycle  plays  has  been  discussed 
more  or  less  fully  by  various  writers  during  the  last  two  decades,  but  with 
rather  indifferent  results.^-  The  most  complete  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  monograph  of  Professor  Karl  Yoting.^  The  texts  which  he 
there  offers  in  a  series  conforming  to  the  various  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  theme  in  connection  with  the  Easter  office, 
as  well  as  his  introductory  and  concluding  remarks,  have  given  a  new 
stimulus  to  the  investigations  in  this  part  of  the  litiirgical  field.  All  the 
more  it  is  to  be  regretted,  then,  that  Professor  Young  does  not  reach  a 
definite  conclusion.     He  leaves  the  issue  in  doubt.     The  conclusion  that 

»i  Harrowing  of  Hell,  in  Transactions  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  16:    Part  2. 
««  Cf.  Young's  Bibliography,  in  The  Harrowing  of  Hell,  1,  note. 
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the  Harrowing  of  Hell  incident  was  introduced  into  the  liturgy  from  extra- 
ecclesiastical  sources,  appears  to  him  inevitable;  but  he  hesitates  about 
accepting  a  result  which  would  conflict  so  emphatically  with  the  source 
question  in  other  liturgical  plays. 

It  seems  that  all  the  investigators  in  this  field  have  overlooked  two 
points  of  special  significance  in  this  connection: 

1.  The  importance  of  the  Great  Sabbath,  the  day  before  Easter,  and 
its  liturgy,  in  their  influence  on  this  theme  and  its  development; 

2.  The  evidence  of  the  liturgical  element  in  the  later  vernacular  plays, 
especially  those  in  the  German  language. 

The  Descensus 

The  position  of  the  Descent  into  Hell  in  the  church  year  is  a  matter  of 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  and  its  liturgy.  As  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
Athanasius,  the  "Pater  Orthodoxiae"  (born  293,  at  Alexandria,  died  there 
373),  used  the  argument  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Descent  in  defense  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  true  humanity  in  Christ.  "Die  HoUenfahrt  wurde  als  ganz 
besonderer  Glaubensartikel  festgehalten  und  in  den  Predigten  am  Sonn- 
abend  vor  Ostem  (In  vigilia  resurrectionis),  den  man  als  Denktag  derselben 
feierte,  ausfuhrlich  behandclt.  Athanasius  war  der  besondere  Verfcchter 
diescr  Lehre."^'  On  account  of  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  leaders  of  the  Church  laid  special  emphasis  on  this  important 
point  and  the  number  of  sennons  on  this  subject  which  are  mentioned  by 
various  historians  is  proportionally  large.  Kirkland^'  refers  to  sermons 
by  Eusebius  Emesenus,  by  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus 
(end  of  fourth  century),  by  Prudentius,  and  others.  Hulme^**  mentions 
sermons  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian.  Irenacus,  and  Hippolytus. 
Jerome  and  Augustine  were  both  staunch  defenders  of  the  dogma  as  it  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Church,  for  the  first  official  statement  of  the  "Descent 
into  Hell"  was  formulated  in  359  and  360  at  the  Synods  of  Sirmium  in 
Pannonia,  Nicae  in  Thrace,  and  Constantinople,  and  a  few  decades  later 
the  doctrine  formed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Rufinus  (_ExposUio 
symboli  aquileiensis,  xviii),  a  part  of  the  confession  of  the  church  of  Aquileia, 
in  northern  Italy. 

From  about  the  fourth  centmy  dates  also  the  position  of  the  Descensus 
theme  in  the  church  year.  Since  the  earliest  days,  the  Great  Sabbath  had 
been  celebrated  with  special  solemnity.'*'  At  the  time  of  Epiphanius  (died 
403)  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  Christ's  Descent  was  definitely  fixed  in 
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tbe  liturgical  )~ear  as  the  nigfat  before  Easter,  the  midnight  services  "in 
vigilia  ResoTTcctioDis.*'  In  a  honofly  usually  asor^ied  to  this  great  pulpit 
orator,  but  also  to  Pol>-bias.'''  the  Descensus  is  described  with  dramatic 
\-iWdness.  The  sermoo  is  entitled:  Em^AXIOT  AOPO:^  m  r^v  0*6<Fait» 
TO^p  TOO  n'pcov  cu  tfwritpM  kp^  'Ifirof  'Kptarw,  ku  cii  rov  'I<kMr^  nir 
axd  'KpifuSixias  loi  Nu6iwM»  sal  cIs  r^  ^  rdr  'A&qp  ro£  Kvpioi;  Karo^aou' 
furd  rd  ewT^ptor  ToSoi  vopaM^iM  YT^'W^vr. 

"What  does  it  mean,"  be  exdaints,  **To-day  there  is  great  quietness  on  the 
earth,  \\hax  does  it  mean?  Quietaess  and  great  peace,  vast  silence, 
because  the  King  sleeps;  the  earth  has  been  filled  with  fear  and  has  paused, 
because  God  incarnate  has  gone  to  rest;  in  the  flesh  He  has  died  and  Hades 
tFemhks.  God  for  a  short  time  has  dept  and  awakened  those  in  Hades." 
The  entire  narratix'e  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hdl  is  carried  forward  with  in- 
tense fervor.  The  people  in  limbo  are  enumerated  in  order:  Adam,  Eve, 
Abd.  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob.  Joseph.  Moses.  Daniel,  Jeremiah, 
Jonah.  Da\-id.  SolooMHt.  John  B^)tist,  ol  wpa^nk  re  sal  Hkoum.  JEnuTv. 
Their  prayers,  cooasting  mainly  of  passages  like  Ps.  80:2.4,  Ps.  130:1, 
are  given.  Then  the  descent  of  Christ,  accompamed  by  angels,  arch- 
angels, etc.,  is  described. 
Ta^piiik pftnt  ru«  Irxvpif Xa/drpoj'  kbX  Xw*Tuua» 

"ApoTf  Ti'Xat  o<  &pxoirrft  i/twr — fi^'  8»  ffo^  ml  M>x<*^X  cni  iT&fid^f  xvXa 

Other  angels  take  up  the  coaunand.     It  is  uttered  for  the  second,  for  the 
third  time.     There  is  confusion  in  Hades.     And  then  comes  the  climax: 
'Eaci  yafi  Tint  Uim^^  Xpttrrii  cc^oXot  Sit-avruf—tKU   it^rct^a^  X"^^^*o^ 
airruip  X^oircs 

Til  tany  mtw  i  ffaaiXtin  riji  i6^>is; Evptot  jcparatoi  ical  &rarAs. 

tiptof  tattrin  uu  iaxopAi  kcu  kipjipw  hf  roX^^uMt. 

There  follows  the  calling  of  Adam  and  his  companions  and  finally  the 
liberating  of  all  the  fathers  from  limbo.  The  remark  made  concerning 
this  sermon  is  certainly  true :  "Huius  homilia.  quae  medti  ae^n  temporibus 
lectores  plurimoe  habuisse  xidetur.  infinita  superest  modicum  multitude." 
The  introduction  to  another  sermon,  by  the  same  author :  Ets  r^  AYtay 
nS  \ptivnv  ifiaraaat,  discusses  the  same  subject. 

The  contents  of  this  sermoo  are  given  at  such  length,  because  it  surely 
is  one  of  the  sotirces,  if  not  the  principal  one.  from  which  later  writers  and 

M  PnUabed  by  W.  Dmdart. 
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homiletes  derived  so  much  of  their  material-  A  large  part  of  the  later 
liturgical  apparatus  has  been  ascribed  to  Eusebian  sources.  The  sermon 
by  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  as  noted  above,  was  quite  as  elaborate  and  per- 
haps also  just  as  dramatic  as  that  of  Epiphanius,  The  Sermo  Eusebii 
Episcopi,  used  in  sections  as  the  lectiones  for  Easter  according  to  the 
Breviarium  Monasticum  of  Pniefening,  twelfth  century***  is  probably  a 
translation  of  the  work  of  that  author.  However,  we  dare  not  attach  too  , 
much  importance  to  this  sermon,  since  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Latin 
homilies  attributed  to  Eusebius  by  Gagnaius  and  Fremy  are  writings  of  j 
Western  authors. 

The  case  is  somewhat  similar  with  the  Augustinian  homilies  on  the 
subject.  In  "S.  Augustini  Episcopi  .  .  .  .  De  anima  Christi"*"  occurs 
the  passage:  "Addunt  quidam  hoc  beneficium  antiquis  etiam  Sanctis  fuisse 
concessum.  Abel,  Seth,  Noe,  et  domui  eius,  Abraham,   Isaac,  et  Jacob,  ^ 

alliisque  patriarchis  et  prophetis,  ut  cum  Dominus  in  internum  venisset,  j 

ilHs  doloribus  solverentur,"  and  in  the  Appendix,  Sermo  CLX,  De  Pascha:'"  ; 

"Tunc  enim  Dorainus  noster  Jesus  Christus  ilium  tenebrarum  et  mortis 
principem  colligavit,  legiones  illius  perturbavit:   portarum  infcmi  vectes  ' 

ferreos  confregit,  omnes  justos,  qui  originali  peccato  astricti  tenebantur,  I 

absoH-it,  captives  in  iibertatem  pristinam  revocavit,  peccatonim  tenebris  j 

obcaecatos  splendida  luce  perfudit. — Voces  tartan  ad  adventum  Christi.  j 

Ecce  audistis,  quid  defensor  noster  ultionis  Dominus  libere  egisse  descri-  J 

bitur.     (There  follows  a  very  spirited  and  dramatic  discussion  of  the  evil  i 

spirits  regarding  the  Savior  and  the  purpose  of  His  descent.)     Post  istas  j 

crudelium  ministrorum  infemalium  voces,  sine  aliqua  mora  ad  imperium  \ 

Domini  ac  Salvatoris  nostri  omnes  ferrei  confracti  sunt  vectes:   et  ecce  j 

subito  innumerabiles  sanctorum  populi,  qui  tenebantur  in  morte  captivi  \ 

Salvatoris  sui  genibus  obvoluti,  lacrymabili  eum  obsecratione  deposcunt,  t 

dicentcs:   Advenisti,  Redemptor  mundi;  advenisti,  quem  desiderantes  quo-  j 

tidie  aperabamus   ....   Solve,  Redemptor  mundi,  defunctos  et  captivos  j 

infemi.     Descendisti  pro  nobis  ad  inferos;   noli  nobis  deesse,  cum  fueris  i 

reversmiis  ad  superos  .    .    .    .   "     In  regard  to  this  sermon,  the  following 
note  appears  in  Migne:    "Consarcinatus  ex  Gregorii  et  Eusebii  sententiis.  I 

Et  quidem  hie  plura  sunt  ansulis  inclusa,  quae  minime  reperiuntur  in  man-  ; 

uscriptis,  quibus  detractis  caetera  inter  se  aptius  cohaerunt."     The  apos-  ,' 

trophe  of  the  evil  spirits  is  by  Migne  referred  to  the  Eusebian  source,  and,  j 

if  that  be  true,  it  is  probably  taken  from  the  sermon  referred  to  above.  < 

There  is  another  sermon,  to  which  attention  has  recently  been  called  '( 

by  Rand.***     He  says  that  Eusebius  of  Alexandria  is  the  probable  author.  \ 

■•  YouDE,  HarroaiHi  of  Hill,  934.  ^ 

"Migne,  33:711. 
■>  Higoe.  39:1039. 
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The  theme  of  the  Descent  is  elaborated.  The  AttolUte  portas  scene  is 
included.  The  language  is  dramatic- 
While  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  does  not 
materially  concern  us  in  this  part  of  the  discussion  and  will  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  final  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  nevertheless  that  the 
time  of  its  appearance  is  now  admitted  to  be  not  earlier  than  the  fourth 
century."* 

For  the  present,  the  following  points  stand  out  prominently  for  the 
purpose  of  our  argument;  The  sermons  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa  and 
Epiphanius  very  probably  originated  independently  of  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus.  There  is  even  some  evidence  for  believing  that  these  ser- 
mons or  their  source  may  have  been  the  material  which  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  used.  These  homilies  and  others  tike  them  were 
used  extensively  also  as  lectiones  at  the  designated  time  in  the  liturgical 
year,  during  the  medieval  period.  The  so-called  Augustinian  homily  on 
the  subject  is  certainly  based,  not  upon  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  but 
upon  one  of  these  homilies. 

The  fact  mentioned  above,  that  the  day  before  Easter,  the  Great  Sab- 
bath, was  considered  the  special  festival  day  of  the  Descensus,  and  that 
the  doctrine  was  fully  represented  in  the  litiu'gy  of  that  day,  is  amply 
substantiated  by  the  various  Breviaries  and  Missals  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  to  this  day.  In  the  Liber  responsalis  Sancti  Gregorii 
Magni'"^  we  find  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Great  Sabbath: 
Sabbflto  sancto  in  primo  nocturne. 

Resp:   Sepulto  domino  signatum  est  monumentum,  volventes  lapidem  ad 
ostium  monumenti,  ponentes  milites  qui  custodirent  iUud. 

After  this  reference  to  the  Burial  and  the  Setting  of  the  Watch,  the  liturgy 
continues — 

In  secundo  noctumo. 

Ant:   Elevamini,  portae  eternales,  et  introibit  Res  gloriae  .    .    ,    , 
Ant:   Credo  videre  bona  Domini  in  terra  .... 
Ant:    Domine,  abstraxisti  ab  inferis  animam  meam. 
Fi:    Eialtabo  te   .    .    .    . 
Fj;   Tu  autem,  Domine,  miserere   .... 
RespoDsoria  in  eodera. 

Resp:   Recessit  pastor  noster  .... 

Hodie  portas  mortis   ....   disrupic. 

In  the  Sarum  Bre\'iary  we  have,  in  addition  to  that: 

Resp:    Aestiraatus   sum   eum   descendentibus   in   lacum.      Factus    sum   sicut 

homo  sine  adjutorio  inter  mortuos  liber. 
Vs:   Posuerunt  me  in  lacu  inferiori;  in  tenebrosis  et  in 


nortis. 

J 
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In  an  old  hyinn  for  the  day,  the  passages  occur: 

Haec  nox  est,  in  qua  destructis  vinculis  mortis  Christus  ab  inferis  Victor  asceodit. 
O  verc  beata  nox  quae  sola  meruit  scire  tempus  et  hoiatn,  in  qua  Christus  ab 


In  the  Liber  Sacrameiitarum  of  Gregory  the  Great  the  Praefatio  in  Sab- 
bato  Sancto  contains  the  following  reference  to  Christ: 

qui  inferorum    claustra   disrumpens,   victoriae   suae  clara   vcxilla  susceptt,    et 
Iriumphato  diabolo,  victor  a  mortuis  resurrexit.'" 

This  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Descensus 
found  its  public  utterance  on  the  Great  Sabbath,  in  the  homilies  and  the 
liturgy  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  last  services,  which  were  originally 
held  about  midnight,  but  later  brought  forward  to  the  afternoon.*** 

After  this  preliminary  discussion,  it  will  surely  not  be  too  daring  to 
assert  that  the  germ  of  the  liturgical  Harrowing  of  Hell  play  was  con- 
tained in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  and  had  as  its  nucleus  the  Tollite  por- 
tas  antiphon.  In  the  absence  of  accessible  earlier  plays,  the  reconstructed 
type  form  would  probably  have  the  following  appearance: 

OJicialor:  Tollite  portas,  principes  vestras,  et  elevamini,  portae  eternales. 

Chorus:    Et  introibit  rex  gloriae. 

Diaconns  (in  figura  diaboli):    Quis  est  iste  rex  gloriaeT 

Chorus;    Dominus  virtutum  ipse  rex  gloriae  (fortis  et  potens). 

Chorus:   Cum  rex  gloriae  infernum  debellaturus  intratet 

Et  chorus  angelicus  ante  faciem  eius  portas  principum  tolli  praeciperet; 
Sanctorum  populus  qui  tenebatur  in   raorte  captivus  voce  lacrimabili 
clamaverat: 
Animae:   Advenisti  desiderabilis,  quem  cxpectabamus  in  tenebris.  tit  educeres  hac 
nocte  vinculatos  de  daustris. 
Te  nostra  vocabunt  suspiria, 
Te  lai^a  requirebant  tormenta. 
Tu  facta  cs  spes  desperatis,  magna  consolatio  in  tormcntis. 

The  development  apparently  took  place  in  two  ways.  In  one  case, 
the  scene  remained  a  part  of  the  Great  Sabbath  ceremonies,  as  we  see  in 
the  Ordo  of  Ruswil.***  In  this  instance,  the  procession  which  had  formerly 
taken  place  about  midnight,  was  merely  set  forward  to  nine  o'clock.  In 
the  other  case,  the  nucleus  of  the  Great  Sabbath  liturgy  became  the  intro- 
ductory scene  of  the  Resurrection  drama  and  was  placed  in  the  new  ordines 
just  before  Matins  on  Easter  morning.  This  was  undoubtedlj*  due  to  the 
powerful  dramatic  appeal  of  the  story.  Most  of  the  extant  rituals  show 
the  later  development  of  this  form.  A  brief  review  of  the  accessible  litur- 
gical texts  will  show  the  correctness  of  these  statements. 

■■  Alt,  ChriUlickis  KirchiKJakr,  361.     DBniel,  TlusaHria  hymnoloilcul,  1:30J. 

■>  Migne,  TS:Q1. 
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The  earliest  forms  of  the  complete  liturgical  scene  are  contained  in  the 
ordines  for  the  Depositio  or  the  Elevatio  Crucis,  or  both.  At  times  a 
part  of  the  later  Visitatio  marks  the  end  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  scene. 
The  Benedictine  Ordinal  of  the  Nuns  of  Barking,  first  decade  of  the  fif- 
teenth centnrj-,  dated  from  1363-1376*"  begins  with  a  Depositio  Crucis: 

Reip:   Ecce  quomodo  moritur  Justus  .... 

Ahs:    In  pace  in  idipsum  .... 

Ans:   Caro  mea   .... 

Resfi:    Sepulto  domino    .... 

Then  follows  the  Ordo  de  Festivitate  Paschali  with  procession  and  com- 
plete directions  for  acting. 

Inprimis  eat  domina  abbatissa  cum  toto  conucntu  et  quibusdam  clericis  .... 
figurantes  animas  sanctorum  patrum  ante  aduentum  Christi  ad  inferos  descen- 
dentes,  et  claudant  sibi  ostium  ....  capelle  ....  uno  crucem  deferente 
....  incipiens  ter  antiphonam  Tollite  portas  ....  Qui  quidem  sacerdos 
representabit  personam  Christi  ad  inferos  dcscensuram  et  portas  infemi  dirup- 
turam,  et  pracdicta  antiphona  unaquaque  vice  in  altiori  voce  incipiatur  .... 
et  ad  quamquam  incepcionem  pulset  cum  cruce  ad  praedictum  ostium,  figuraiu 
dirupcionem  portanim  infemi,  et  tercia  pulsadone  ostium  aperiat.  Deiade 
ingrediatur  ille  cum  ministris  eius.  Interim  incipiat  quidam  sacerdos  in  capella 
existente  antiphonam.  A  porta  tnferi  erue  .... 
A  til:    Domine  abstraxisti  ab  inferis  .... 

Tunc  omnes  exeant  de  capella,  id  est,  de  limbo  patrum,  et  cantent  sacerdotes  et 
derid  antiphonam 

In  a  Processionale  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Dublin, 
fourteenth  century"'  there  is  a  Depositio  Crucis: 
Resp:   Estiraatus  sum   .... 
Resp:    Sepulto  domino   .... 
Vi:    PoEuerunt  me  in  lacu  inferiori    .... 
Chorus:   Signatum  est  monumentum   .... 
Vs:    Ne  forte  veniant  disdpuli  .... 
Ant:    In  pace  in  idipsum   .... 
Ant:    Caro  mea  requiescat   .... 

In  the  Elevatio  Crucis,  which  follows,  we  have  the  antiphon  Cum  rex 
glorie  with  the  Advenisti  desiderabilis  .  .  .  ,  followed  by  the  Eleuamini 
porte  etemales  ....  and  Quis  est  iste  rex  glorie?  ....  repeated 
twice,  and  concluded  with    Ant:    Domine,  abstraxisti  ab  inferis   . 

In  an  Ordo  of  St.  Gallen  of  the  early  fifteenth  century™ 
Depositio  Crucifixi : 


Ad  Vesperas. 

Resp:    Ecce  quomodo 


ry™  there  is  a  J 
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Vs:   In  pace  factus  .... 
Resp:  Sepulto  domino  .... 
Vs:    Ne  forte  veniant   .... 

The  action  is  given  in  full.     The  Elevatio  Crucifixi  has: 

Ordo  ad  levandum  crucem  sanctam  in  sacratissima  nocte  pascali. 
After  the  taking  of  the  cross  from  the  sepulcrum  the 

Vs:   Solve  cathenatus   .... 

Vs:  Redde  tuam  faciem   .... 

Anl:   Cum  rex  glorie  .... 

AnI:  AttoUite  portas  .... 

after  which  the  scene  closes  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  an  Ordo  Breviarii,  fifteenth  century,  Indersdorf,  near  Munich'"' 
there  is  an  Elevatio  Crucis.     At  the  sepulcrum  the  psalms  are  spoken: 

Domine  quid  multiplicati  .... 

Miserere  mei  Deus   .... 

Vs;    Exurge,  Domine,  adiuva   .... 

In  a  Rituale-Agendum  Moguntinum,  Rome,  Vatican,  fifteenth  cen- 
tury''* there  is  a  Depositio  Crucis.  The  cross  is  placed  in  the  sepulcrum 
with  the 

Resp:   Ecce  quomodo  moritur  Justus  .... 

Vs:   In  pace  factus  est  locus  eius  .... 

Resp:    Sepulto  domino  signatum  est  monumentum    .    .    .    .  ' 

Vs:    Ne  forte  veniant   .... 

In  the  Elevatio  Crucis  of  the  same  Ordo  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is 
a  procession  "ad  ostium  templi  quod  aptum  est."  The  Toilite  portas, 
repeated  twice,  and  accompanied  by  as  many  blows  against  the  door,  is 
followed  by  the 

Anl:   Cum  rex  glorie  .... 

In  the  Ordo  Augustensis  I  of  1487*'°  there  is  a  Commemoratio  Domi- 
nice  Resurrectionis  for  the  elevation  of  the  cross.  The  first  scene  is  acted 
outside,  "foribus  ecclesie  clausis."  After  the  Ps:  Miserere  mei  Deus, 
miserere  mei  .  .  .  ,  during  which  the  procession  moves  per  ambitum  vel 
per  cimiterium,  the  Ant:  Cum  res  glorie  ....  is  chanted  usque  ad 
vltimam  januam.  Then  comes  the  Toilite  portas  with  its  two  repetitions 
and  the  remaining  dialogue.  The  scene  ends  with  the  second  chanting  of 
the  Cum  rex  glorie   .... 

In  the  Ordo  Wiccburgensis  I  of  1490*"  we  have  Sexta  feria  in  Parasceve 
Ordo  Officii.     A  deposition  of  the  cross  is  staged. 

■  Yoaog.  WarrmriH/  af  Hctt.  WM. 
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Resp:  Sicut  ouis  ad  occisionem  duct 
Rtsp:  Traditus  est  ad  mortem  .  . 
Vs:  In  pace  factus  est  locus  eius  . 
Rtsp:  Traditus  est  ad  mortem  .  . 
Ant:  In  pace  in  idipsum  dormiam  , 
Ant:  Caro  mea  requiescat  in  ape  . 
Anl:  Sepulto  domino  signatum  est 


monumentum  . 


1  Die  Pasce,  which  follows,  there  is  the 


In  the  Ordo  Visitationis  Sepulcri  ii 

Ps:    Doroine,  (juid  multiplicati   .... 
After  the 

Anl:   Ego  dormiui  et  sompnum  cepi  .    .    .    .   , 
the  cross  is  taken  from  the  sepulcrum  and  during  the  return  to  the  choir, 
the 

Anl:    Cum  rex  gloiie   ....   is  sung  "submissa  voce." 
The  Quem  quaeritis  follows  at  once,  but  there  is  no  Tollite  portas  scene. 

In  the  Hereford  Brcvnary  of  1505'"'  we  find  an  Ordo  Sabbato  Sancto  in 
Vigilia  Paschae.  The  time  is  given  as  "post  meridiem  noctem  ante  tna- 
tutinas."  After  the  Ant:  Cum  rex  glorie  .  .  .  ."  submissa  voce,  ut 
magis  lamentacionem  et  suspiria  representet,"  there  follows:  Eleuamini 
....  "ad  ostium  sepulcri."  The  command  and  answer,  with  the  neces- 
sary action,  are  given  three  times,  after  which  the  cross  is  taken  from  the 
sepulcrum. 

In  the  Sacerdotale  Eichstatt  I  of  1560""  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  scene 
is  enacted  at  the  door.  The  AttoUite  portas  is  given  three  times,  but  there 
is  no  answering  Diabolus,  the  "duo  diaconi"  that  had  remained  in  the 
church,  instead  respond  directly  with  the  Quem  quaeritis. 

In  the  Ordo  Wiceburgensis  II  of  1564**  we  find  a  Depositio,  In  feria 
sexta  parasceves. 

Vs:   Ecce  quomodo  moritur  Justus  .... 

Resp:   Et  erit  in  pace  memoria  eius  .... 

After  the  depositing  of  the  cross,  there  follows  the 
Resp:  Sepulto  domino  .... 
Risp:   Ponentes  milites  qui  custodirent  eum  .... 
Vi:   Ne  forte  veniant   .... 

In  the  Ordo  ad  Elevandum  Crucem  de  Sepulcro  in  Sancta  Nocte  Paschae, 
the  usual  order  is  found: 

Pi:   Domine,  quid  multiplicati  .    .    ,    , 

Anl:   Ego  dormiui  et  sompnum  cepi   .    ,    .    , 

Anl:  Cum  res  glorie  .... 


■•  Milchuck.  133. 


Cf.  Ztilsckrift  far  diutichis  AlltrUm,  J0:1«. 
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During  the  chanting  of  this  antiphon  the  sacramentum  is  placed  on  the 
altar.  Then  follows  the  procession  "ad  januas  ecclesiae"  with  the  Tollite 
portas  chanted  only  once,  but  the  blows  against  the  door  in  the  usual 
number.  The  scene  closes  with  a  verse  from  the  hymn,  0  vere  digna 
hostia. 

In  the  Agenda  Bambergensis  of  1587""  thereis  an  Ordo  celebrandi 
commemmorationem  dominicae  rcsmrectionis  in  sancta  nocte,  which  pre- 
sents a  very  condensed  form  of  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  Easter  play.  After 
the  Ps:  Domine.  quid  multipHcati  .  .  .  ,  "aperiatur  sepulcrum,"  and 
there  is  a  chanted  A:  Surrexit  dominus  de  scpulcro.  Chorus:  Qui  pro 
nobis  pependit  in  ligno.  After  that  follows  the  Processio,  vel  per  coeme- 
terium,  vel  per  templi  ambitum,  and  the  Descensus  scene  ad  januam, 
with  the  Tollite  portas.  It  is  interesting,  in  this  case,  to  find  an  explana- 
tion of  the  liturgical  custom:  "quomodo  Christus  dominus  post  passionem 
suo  ad  inferos  descensu,  cum  infemi  locum,  qui  Patrum  limbus  dicitur: 
vel  quod  alibi  dicitur,  portas  aereas,  vel  vectes  ferreos,  confregerit,  suosque 
captivos  inde  liberauerit."  A:  Cum  rex  glorie  ....  The  play  closes 
with,  O  vere  digna  hostia  .  .  .  ,  Gloria  tibi  domine,  qui  surrexisti  a 
mortuis,  and  Victimae  paschali. 

In  an  Ordo  of  Ruswil'"  the  time  is  given  as  "hora  nona  noctis."  The 
procession  passes  "per  circuitum  coemiterij."  The  Attollite  portas  with 
the  answering  challenge  occurs  three  times.  The  introductory  question 
by  the  person  representing  Lucifer  is  given  in  German:  Wer  klopfet  an 
an  dieser  Porte?  The  scene  closes  with  the  hymn  Regina  caeli  and  Christ 
ist  erstanden. 

In  the  Agenda  Ecclesiae  Argentinensis  ....  Coloniae  1590"*  there 
is  a  Depositio  Hostiae: 

Resp:    Sicut  ovis  ad  accisionem  ductus   .... 

Vs:   In  pace  factus  est  locus  eius  .... 

Ant:   Caro  mea  requiescat  .... 

AnI:   Sepulto  domino,  signatum  est   ...    . 

In  the  Elevatio  Hostiae,  we  find  a  condensed  Descensus  play  with 

Ps:    Domine,  quid  raultiplicati   .... 

Ant:    Ego  dormivi  et  Hompnum   .... 
After  the  corpus  is  brought  back  to  the  choir,  the  Cum  rex  glorie   .    .    . 
with  the  Advenisti  desidcrabilis  closes  the  scene. 

In  the  Rituale  of  Augsburg  1764"'  the  position  of  the  Descensus  pro- 
cession is  a  very  peculiar  one,  after  the  Qucm  quaeritis.  In  other  respects, 
there  is  no  difference  between  this  and  the  earlier  Tollite  portas  scenes. 

•"  Lange,  Ziiluhrifl  fir  dtudiAM  AlUrlum.  29:i46. 

Bi  BnuiditetUT,  KursBmstBespraicuion  in  Ruiiril.  Ztltickrift  far  lUalieht  PkOalotit.  1&-AM. 

f^Yonae.  Barrowint  Iff  Hia.Vn. 

"  Alt.  CkrtsUiclui  Kirclutiiiilir,  3M. 
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The  three  extra  texts  of  the  Deposilio  printed  by  Professor  Young  in 
his  Obsen^ations  on  the  Origin  of  the  Medieval  Passion  Plaj-"*  show  the 
same  responses  as  the  texts  quoted  above. 

After  looking  over  these  texts  and  noting  the  peculiar  responses,  ver- 
sicles,  and  antiphons,  which  have  absolutely  no  connection  with  the  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  we  find  the  remark,  "One  is 
tempted  to  conclude  that  in  this  instance  (in  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  plays) 
liturgical  drama  may  be  an  adaptation  from  vernacular  drama."*"  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  texts  outlined  above  with  some  of  the  early 
rituals  and  hj-mnals  shows  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  assum- 
ing that  these  extended  liturgical  presentations  and  plays  might  have  had 
any  other  source  but  the  Hturgical  one.  Ever\thing  that  is  contained  in 
them  is  found  in  rituals  of  a  very  early  date.  And  the  fact  that  the  litur- 
gical plays  arc  an  outgrowth  of  the  liturgy  is  accentuated  by  the  pecul- 
iarity, in  some  plays,  of  gi\-ing  only  the  cue  words  of  the  liturgical  responses. 

To  begin  with  the  reconstructed  type  form  offered  above,  Psalm  24  was 
used  in  the  Chin-ch  from  earliest  times  for  the  Descensus  ad  Inferos.  The 
Greek  sermon  of  Epiphanius  certainly  has  it.  Aldhelm  was  familiar  with 
the  application.  We  also  have  hvTnns  of  a  verj-  early  date  which  take  up 
the  words  of  this  psalm  in  their  application  to  the  Descensus  doctrine.*'* 
The  Cum  rex  glorie  containing  the  Advenisti  desiderabilis  is  given  by 
Daniel"'  as  a  Canticum  triumphale  for  Easter.  Gautier"'  refers  to  it  as 
"Antiphona  in  pascha  ad  processionem."  A  comparison  of  this  Canticum 
with  the  homily  of  Augustine  quoted  in  part  above  will  immediately  force 
the  conclusion  that  the  antiphonal  sequence  was  taken  from  that  sermon 
or  based  upon  its  source.  The  similarity  is  so  striking  that  it  can  not  be 
regarded  as  merely  a  casual  resemblance  or  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  "Hoc 
canticum  verbotcnus  dccerptum  ex  sermone  Augustini."*'^ 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  the  remaining  indi\'idual  and  chorxis 
parts  in  the  Descensus  plays,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  purely  liturgical 
origin  and  development  is  overwhelming.  The  material  already  present  in 
the  ordines  for  the  celebration  of  the  Descensus  was  used  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  Libri  responsales.  The  following  chart,  showing  the  parts 
of  the  fully  developed  Descensus  play  (Depositio  and  Elevatio  Crusis) 
shows  the  liturgical  sources. 

Depositio 


Bgtimatus  sum  cum  descendentibus  ....  Posuenint  me  ii 
(Dublir),  Resp.  sabbato  sancto  in  tertio  n 


"Young 

HarromU 

ofHtU 

947 

"  D»oi*1 

Ttitsaurus 

■  Dioiel 

2;31S. 

'  La  Tromi,  200. 

"•Dio.i.1 

2:31S. 
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(Barking,  Dublin.  Wiceburg  I).     Aot.  vs.  sabbato 
I,   Indersdorf).     Ps.   in   mat.   taud. 


In  pacem  in  idipsum 

sancto  in  primo  n 
Miserere   mei   Deits  ....   (Auguster 

Parasceve. 
Ecce  quo  mod  o  m  oritur  ....   {St.  Gallen,  Moguntinum,  Wiceburg  II).     Resp. 

sabbato  sancto  in  sec  undo  noct. 
This,  as  well  as  the  following  rcspooBe.  is  enumerated  by  Daniel  in  the  list  of  the 
antiphoDS  De  defunct  is.™ 

In  pace  factus  est  locus  eius  ....   (St.  Gallen.  Moguntinum,  Wiceburg  I, 

Indersdorf).     Vs.  Sabbato  sancto  in  secundo  noct.     Ant.  tectio  noct, 
Sepulto  domino  .    .    .    ,  ne  forte  veniant  ....   (Barking,  Dublin,  St.  Gallen, 

Moguntinum,  Wiceburgensis  I.  Wiceburg  II,  Indersdorf).     Resp.  sab- 
bato sancto  in  primo  noctumo.     Ant.  in  Evg. 
Recessit  pastor  noster  ....     Resp.  sabbato  sancto,  in  secundo  noct. 
Sicut  ovis  ad  occisionem  ductus  est  ...    .   (Wiceburg  I.  Indersdorf).     Resp. 

secundo  noct.  in  vigilia  pasch.  Sabbato  sancto.     Resp.  in  tertio  noct. 
Caro  raea  requiescat  in  spe   ....    (Barking,  Dublin.  Wiceburg  I,  Indersdorf). 

Ant.  sabbato  sancto  in  primo  nocturno. 
Signatum  est  monumentum  ....   (belonging  to  the  Sepulto  domino)   .... 

(Dublin.  Moguntinum.  Wiceburg  I.  Wiceburg  II.  Indersdorf).     Resp. 

sabbato  sancto  in  primo  noct, 
Domine,  abstraicisti  ab  inferis  ....   (Dublin).     Ant.  sabbato  sancto  in  sec. 

noctumo. 
ExaJtabo  te  domine   .    .    .    .   Ps.  in  sec.  noct.  in  vigil.     Pasch. 

Etevalio 

Domine,   quid   raultiplicati  ....   (Wiceburg  I.  Wiceburg  II,   Bambergensis, 

Indersdorf).     Ps.  sabbato  sancto. 
Terra  tremuit  et  quievit.     Offert.  Dom.  Pasch.     In  tertio  noct.  coeaa  domini. 
Exurge  domine   ....   (Indersdorf).     Vs.  in  laudibus,  ad  primam,   Dom.  in 

Pass.     Feria  quinta  in  coena  dom. 
Ego  dormivi  et  somnum   ....   (Wiceburgensis  I,  Wicebiug  II,  Indersdorf). 

Ant.  ad  noct.  vigil.     Pasch. 
O  vere  digna  hostia  ....   (Wiceburg  II,  Bambergensis),  Uymnus  paschalts, 

Daniel  1 :88. 
Victimae  paschali   ....   (Bambergensis)  Sequentia  paschalis,  Daniel  2;95. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  of  cotirse,  that  the  Elevatio  and  the  Visitatio 
should  often  overlap  and  that  we  should  find  responses  such  as 
Ego  sum  qui  sum  ....  Ant.  ad  noct,  Paschae. 

Quare  fremuerunt  .    .    .    .  Ps.  primo  noct.  Parasc.     Ad  noct.  de  vigil.  Pasch. 
In  primo  noct.  feria  sesta  in  Parasceve., 

in  the  introduction  of  the  Quern  quaeritis.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  con- 
nection, and  strengthens  the  argument  for  the  littirgical  origin  of  the 
Church  plays,  that  the  texts  with  their  approach  to  the  vernacular  appar- 
ently discard  a  great  deal  of  the  purely  liturgical  apparatus  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  principal  scenes. 
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Relation  to  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus 

Brfore  entering  upon  the  disctission  of  the  vernacular  and  the  cycle 
playft,  a  tmcf  survey  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  and  its  probable  influence 
r/n  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  play  will  help  to  make  our  position  dear;  for 
wc  do  not  deny  the  i>ossibility  or  even  the  probability  that  the  subject 
matter  for  the  Bnj^lish  vernacular  plays  was,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  from 
the  OoHfKjl  of  Nicodemus.  But  we  do  deny  the  absolute  necessity  of  such 
a  c/mchxmm  for  the  entire  field  of  the  early  medieval  drama,  and  hope  to 
uphold  rnar  contention  that  in  the  German  field  at  least,  the  Gospel  of 
NicwIemuH  was  a  secondary  source,  even  in  the  later  plays,  while  the 
earlier  ones  are  based  upon  liturgical  sources  only.  And  in  a  part  of  the 
English  field  at  least  the  liturgy  was  also  the  base. 

The  (iosikjI  of  Nicodemus,  originally  consisting  of  two  parts,  the 
Descensus  and  the  Gesta  Pilati"^  gives  an  accotmt  of  the  circumstances 
of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  and  the  liberating  of  the  fathers  from  limbo. 
The  most  dramatic  part  is  given  by  Young*^  in  Latin  and  by  Carus***  in 
English.  The  characters  are  Christ,  Satan  and  his  spirits,  Isaiah,  Simeon, 
John  the  Baptist,  Adam,  Seth,  David.  At  the  coming  of  Christ  a  bright 
light  falls  into  Hades,  causing  consternation  among  the  evil  spirits,  but 
great  rejoicing  among  the  captive  just.  There  is  a  discussion  between 
Christ  and  Inferus,  while  the  saints  discxiss  the  prophecies  concerning 
Christ.  Then  comes  the  Tollite  portas  scene,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
patriarchs  and  i)roi)hets  arc  liberated  and  taken  with  Christ  to  glory, 
while  the  evil  si)irits  lament. 

In  the  Isnglish  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  this  part  of 
the  narrative  is  told  in  stanzas  108-126.'^^  The  poetical  translation  fol- 
lows the  Latin  text  very  faithfully,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  passage: 

3c  princes,  I  bid  5c  opin  wide, 

jowrc  cndlcs  jatcs  here, 

pc  king  of  blis  now  in  sail  glide. 

This  poem  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "not  far 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.^'*"  Long  before  this  time 
the  Descensus  story  had  shown  a  definite  influence  upon  the  poetry  of 
England.  There  arc  fragments  of  a  Harrowing  of  Hell  poem  by  Cyne- 
wulf.^*^     There  is  a  prose  translation,  whose  date  is  fixed  as  the  first  half 

">  Tischcndorf.  F.vangelia  apocrypha,  368;  Hulme,  The  Middle-English  Harrowing  of  Heil  and  Gospd 
of  Nicodemus;  Wulckcr,  Evangelium  Xikodemi;  Helm,  Hcsslers  Evangelium  Nikodemi,  Beitrdge,  24:85-185; 
Young.  Harrowing  of  Hell. 

•a  Young.  890-1. 

»«  History  of  the  Devil. 

»♦  Hulme,  104. 

•»  Hulme.  xxi. 

>"  Wulcker,  Das  Evangelium  Nikodemi,  12. 
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of  the  eleventh  century-*"  It  is  quite  complete  and  exact.  The  Tollite 
portas  is  translated:  "Ge  ealdras,  tonymad  Jja  gatu  and  up  4hebbad  t)a 
fican  gatu.  J)at  maege  in  gan  se  cyng  jjas  6can  vuldres."  There  is  another 
metrical  version  dating  back  to  about  1300  (page  19).  Then  there  is,  of 
course,  the  Piers  Plowman  with  its  Descensus  story  and  above  all  the 
early  vernacular  drama  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, '°"  In  the 
earliest  manuscript,  the  Digby  manuscript,  the  dramatis  personae  are  not 
given,  but  in  the  Auchinleck  manuscript  the  personae  are  inserted:  Adam, 
Eve,  Abraham,  David,  John  the  Baptist,  Moses. 

In  France  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  apparent  even  at 
an  earHer  date  than  in  England.'"  The  Speculum  historiale  of  Vincentius 
Bellovacensis  of  the  thirteenth  century  contained  a  complete  account  of  the 
Descensus,  and  later  translations  exerted  an  even  more  definite  influence. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  Wulcker  makes  the  assertion  that  the 
poem,  "Anegenge,"  of  the  twelfth  century  is  based  upon  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  (page  34).  That  his  claim  lacks  the  foundation  which  would 
seem  necessary,  appears  from  the  poem,  "Die  Urstende,"  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  (about  1205).  The  author  is  Konrad  von 
Heimesfurt,  and  the  Descensus  is  described  in  lines  1489-2162.  In  line 
1698  we  read: 

Cum  rex  glorie  Christus; 

Do  der  eren  chunic  Christ, 

der  aller  tugende  orthab  ist, 

le  der  helle  chomon  solte  ..,.**> 
It  will  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  call  attention  to  the  "Cimi  rex  glorie 
Christus,"  and  to  state  that  a  German  poem  of  the  year  146S,  entitled 
"Von  der  Beschaffung  diser  Welt  bisz  auf  das  jungst  gericht  gereymt,""' 
which  has  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  incident,  is  undoubtedly  based  upon 
liturgical  sources.  The  first  complete  metrical  translation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus  in  German  was  that  by  Hessler,  written  about  1300  to  1330, 
containing  the  characters,  Adam.  Isaiah,  Simeon,  John  the  Baptist,  David, 
Habakkuk,  Micha.'*' 

German  Descent  Plays 

In  looking  over  the  extant  and  accessible  German  plays  in  the  ver- 
nacular, the  evidence  of  the  liturgical  origin  from  the  liturgical  element 

">  Walcker,  IJ. 

MHnlme.  2-.  Kirkland.  .4  Study  of  tkt  Anilo-Saio*  Poem:  Tit  Harrouins  of  BM:  MaU.  Tli4 
Bmnmiut  of  Bill. 

» ZtUstkrifl  fat  in/If Au  AUrrlum.  2;130. 

BHahn,  CiiicUe  its  12  uhiI  13  Jahrkunicrti.     Wulcker,  34-5. 

'^  Ztitielaifl  f»T  diHlsckis  Allirlum.  2:130. 

■■  Helm,  Hesilen  Evangelium  Nikodemi.  Biiirit'-  24:85-185, 
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present  is  overwhelming.  In  the  fragment  of  the  Kloster  Muri  play, 
called  by  Bart.sch,"*  "Das  ilteste  deutsche  Passionsspiel,"  we  have  the 
Jicenc, 

Diahdus:  Wer  mac  noh  dirre  kuenic  sinr 
Je$u:  want  ih  cerstoere  uih  als  ein  her 

mit  gewalt  iuwer  tor  ...   . 

tuont  uf  die  porten  witen, 

old  ih  stoze  si  danider  .... 
A  nimas  (canunt) :  Advenisti  desiderabilis  .... 

Wc  have  shown  above  that  the  antiphon  Cum  rex  glorie,  with  the  Adve- 
nisti  desiderabilis  was  an  ancient  response  based  on  a  homily  of  Augustine. 
Its  [presence  both  in  the  poem,  "Die  Urstende,"  and  in  the  Kloster  Muri 
play  certainly  argues  for  the  liturgy  as  at  least  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  source  of  this  part  of  the  narrative. 

I  In  the  Egcrcr  Spiel"*  we  have,  after  the  fastening  of  the  seal  and  the 
setting  of  the  watch: 

Gabriel:  Terra  tremuit  ct  quievit  .... 

Extirge,  quarc  obdormis,  domine.     Exurge  .... 
Sal va tor  canit  et  surgit 

Ego  dormivi  ct  sompnum  .... 
Dcindc  vlterius  canit  et  surgit  totaliter 

Resurrcxi  ct  adhuc  tecum  sum. 

And  then  finally  follows 

Chrisius:   Tollitc  portas   .... 

In  the  Frankfurter  DirigierroUe  of  the  Frankfurter  Passionsspiele, 
about    1 350-1  .^SCy*^^   Joseph   of  Arimathea  and   Nicodemus   bur>^   Christ, 

chanting:    Ecce  quomodo  inoritur  Justus When  the  watch 

marches  out  tcj  the  ^rave  ^^persone  cantabunt:''  Sepulto  Domino  .... 
In  the  Tollitc  ])()rlas  scene,  the  usual  sequence  of  events  is  retained.     At 

the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Hades  **Adam  et  alie cantabimt: 

Advcnisti  desiderabilis After  leading  the  souls  to  heaven, 

''dominica  persona"  returns  to  the  tomb,  the  men  of  the  watch  are  terrified 
by  the  thunderous  noise,  and  the  Lord  appears  risen.  The  scene  closes 
with:  Terra  trcmiiil  et  quievit  ....  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
Frankfurter  Passion  of  1493,  the  Alsfelder  of  1501,  and  the  Heidelberger 
of  1513  are  based  on  the  Frankfurter  DirigierroUe. 

In  the  Pfarrkircher  Passion  of  1486^^  two  angels  at  the  tomb  chant  in 
unison:  Exurge,  quarc  obdormis,  domine  ....  Salvator,  awakening 
in  the  tomb,  chants:    Ego  dormivi  et  sompnum  cepi Then 

*^Cermania,  8:273. 

***  Cermania,  3:267. 

"»  Froning,  Frankfurter  Passionsspiele,  363. 

*»  Wackernell,  AUdeutsche  Schauspiele  atis  Tirol,  199. 
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follows  the  ToUite  portas  scene  in  the  usual  form.  The  patriarchs  and 
prophets  mentioned  are  Adam,  Ysaias,  Symeon,  Johannes  Waptista.  Seth. 
David.  ,\fter  the  breaking  down  of  the  portals,  Salvator  chants:  Venite, 
benedicti  patris  mey  ....  The  fathers  answer  joyfully:  Advenisti, 
desiderabilis  ....  The  American  and  the  Bozener  Passion  agree, 
with  only  sHght  divergences,  with  the  above  text. 

In  the  Brixener  Passion*"  the  earthquake  is  followed  by  the  responses: 
Terra  tremuit  et  quievit  ....  Then  the  angels  chant  at  the  tomb: 
Exurge,  quare  obdormis  ....  The  remaining  part  corresponds  to  the 
Pfarrkircher  Passion.  In  the  Haller  Passion"*  there  is  3  stage  direction: 
Post  hoc  canunt  rigmum :  Ecce  quomodo  moritur  Justus  ....  There 
is  also  a  Harrowing  of  Hell  scene  in  the  Kiinzetsauer  Fr ohnleichn am s- 
spiel."* 

In  the  Alsfelder  Passionsspiel  of  1501,'*''  mention  of  which  was  made 
above,  the  part  of  "Christi  Hollenfahrt"  is  introduced  with  the  proces- 
sion ad  infemura  and  the  chant:    En  rex  glorie   ....   usque  advenisti 

desiderabilis.     Dein  animae  infemales  cantent  advenisti The 

ToUite  portas  scene  follows,  during  which  the  En  rex  glorie is 

repeated.     Several  unusual  responses  are  then  introduced: 

Quare  rubnim  est  ergo  indumentum  tuum   .... 

Torcular  calcani  solus,  de  gcntibus  non  crat   .... 

Alpha  et  O   .    .    .    . 
These  antiphons  were  used  during  the  Lenten  season  and  on  Easter  day 
{Sarum  Processional  and  Breviary). 
The  souls  enumerated  in  this  case  are  Adam,  Eva,  Symeon,  Johannes, 

Daniel,  Moyses.     Salvator  vocat   Venite  benedicti  patris  mei 

Tunc  animae  infernales    Miserere,  miserere  populo  tuo The 

condemned  souls  are  told:  Amen,  amen,  dico  vobis,  nescio  vos  .... 
The  hymn  follows:    Jesu,  nostra  rcdempcio. 

From  these  plays,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  liturgical  origin  of  the 
German  vernacular  plays  would  seem  to  be  incontrovertible.  Every  one 
of  the  responses  which  forms  the  framework  of  the  plays  may  be  traced 
to  the  liturgy  of  Easter  time.  In  a|ddition  to  those  shown  in  the  chart 
above,  the  following  may  be  added: 

Terra  tremuit  ct  quievit  ....     In  tertio  noct.  in  cena  Dom. 

Venite,  benedicti  patris  mei  ....     Ant,  Feria  quarta  in  Pasch. 

Exurge,  domine  ....   Feria  quinta  in  cena  domiiii,  in  secundo  nocturno. 

Quare  rubrum    ....      A  common  response  in  regard  to  the  suffering  and  vic- 
tory of  Christ.     Daniel  3:365. 

Regina  caeli  jubila    ....      Easter  hymn.     Daniel  2:365. 
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Even  if  one  should  want  to  argue  that  the  Descensus  subject  matter  in 
the  German  field  was  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  the  fact  that 
the  entire  plot  is  carried  by  the  littu-gical  responses  and  that  the  Descensus 
story  was  a  tradition  in  the  Church  outside  of  the  Pseudo-Gospel  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  argiunent. 

English  Harrowing  of  Hell  Plays 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  in  the  English  field.     In  the  Sadilers 

Play  of  York  we  have  the  characters  Adam,  Eua,  Isaiah,  Symeon,  Johannes 

Baptista,  Moyses,  David.     The  scene  Attollite  portas,  principes  .... 

is  there,  closed  with  the  prayer  of  David: 

Ne  derelinquas,  domine, 
Animam  meam  (in)  inferno. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  verse  in  the  Pseudo-Gospel,  but  it  is 
found  in  the  liturgy,  Ant.  sabbato  sancto  in  primo  noct. 

In  the  Incipit  extraccio  animanmi  of  the  Towneley  cycle  we  have  a 
version  almost  identical  with  that  of  York.  There  is  only  an  additional 
opening  hymn,  '*Salvator  mundi." 

In  the  Cookes  Plaie  of  Chester  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  "pagina" 
is  **secundum  euangelium  Nicodemi." 

In  the  Coventry  Mysteries  the  story  is  divided  between  the  "Descent 
into  Hell"  and  "The  Resurrection,*'  and  seems  to  be  based  entirely  upon 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  and  earlier  vernacular  versions,  as  the  presence 
of  the  "Hardc  gatys  have  I  gon"  would  seem  to  indicate. 

In  the  Cornish  Drama  Resurrexio  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi'"  the 
entire  structure,  as  well  as  the  subject  matter,  makes  it  evident  that  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  the  source  of  the  play  in  question. 

So  far  as  the  English  cycle  plays,  then,  are  concerned,  it  appears  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  liturgical  influence  perceptible.  The  fact  that  in 
every  case  but  the  Cornish  the  command  for  the  opening  of  the  gates  of 
Hades  is  in  the  Latin,  as  well  as  the  Ne  derelinquas,  domine  ....  in 
the  York  and  Towneley  collections,  might  be  cited  to  show  the  last  faint 
evidence  of  liturgical  influence  in  the  dramaturgical  methods  of  the  time, 
since  plays  had  existed  long  before  that  age,  in  which  every  part  of  the 
Descensus  scene  had  been  translated.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
structure  of  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  in  this  case  is  liturgical  and  that 
this  outline  was  amplified  with  subject  matter  from  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus or  similar  sources. 

The  case  is  similar  in  France,  as  the  Mystere  de  la  Passion  de  nostre 
seigneur,  par  Jehan  Michel,  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century^*^  shows. 

•♦'  Norris,  Ancient  Cornish  Drama. 
»*2  Wulcker,  60-1. 
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Summing  up  the  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Descensus  plays,  we  have 
the  following:  Under  the  influence  of  the  Descensus  doctrine,  whose 
public  confession  was  fixed  for  the  Great  Sabbath,  a  liturgy  with  expressed 
dramatic  character  was  collated  for  that  day.  This  liturgy  and  the  ser- 
mons upon  which  it  was  beised  were  the  source  of  the  Latin  plays  of  the 
Descensus  and  furnished  the  material  for  them.  If  there  was  no  special 
Descensus  play,  the  material  of  the  liturgy  was  apparently  used  as  an 
introduction  to  Easter  plays.  There  is  nothing  in  the  liturgical  plays  that 
makes  the  argument  that  they  were  derived  from  extra-ecclesiastical 
sources,  a  serious,  much  less  a  cogent  one.  There  is  something  in  all 
vernacular  plays,  except  the  Cornish,  that  points  to  liturgical  source  or 
influence.  The  German  plays  clearly  show  the  liturgical  influence,  the 
English  and  French  in  a  very  slight  degree,  if  at  all. 


THE  RESURRECTION  SERIES, 
INCLUDING  THE  ASCENSION  AND  THE  PENTECOST  PLAYS 

List  of  Texts  Examined 

Lange,  LcUeinische  Osterfeiern. 

Young,  Harrowing  of  Hell, 

Young,  Some  Texts  of  LUurgiad  Plays. 

Young,  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Liturgical  Drama  at  Rouen. 

Young,  Origin  of  the  Easter  Play, 

Meyer,  Fragmenta  Burana. 

Milchsack,  Die  lateinischen  Osterfeiern. 

Du  Meril,  Origines  du  theatre  moderne. 

Manly,  Specimens  of  Pre-Shaksperian  Drama. 

Waterhouse,  Non- Cycle  Mystery  Plays. 

Froning,  Frankfurter  Passionsspiele. 

Wackemell,  Altdeutsche  Passionsspiele  aus  Tirol. 

York  Plays,  XXXVIII-XLIV. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  XXVI-XXIX. 

Ludus  Coventriae,  XXXV-XL. 

Chester  Whitsun  Plays,  XIX-XXII. 

Cornish  Resurrexio. 

Digby  Resurrection. 


No  part  of  the  field  of  the  liturgical  drama  has  been  studied  so  thor- 
oughly as  that  of  the  Resurrection  plays.  The  most  prominent  investi- 
gators of  the  Latin  Easter  plays  are  Milchsack,  W.  Meyer,  Lange,  Cady, 
and,  lastly,  Professor  Young.  Lange  in  his  "Lateinische  Osterfeiern" 
discussed  the  growth  of  the  Quem  quaeritis  from  the  simplest  trope  to 
the  most  advanced  stage  of  the  liturgical  play,  and  accompanied  his  charts 
with  concise,  but  very  clear  commentary.  Doctor  Young  in  one  of  his 
latest  articles,  ^'The  Origin  of  the  Easter  Play,"^^  presents  a  history  of 
the  Quem  quaeritis  trope  and  reviews  all  the  additions  to  the  trope  and 
the  liturgical  plays  based  upon  the  trope  while  this  was  still  associated 
with  the  church  services.  He  begins  by  discussing  the  origin  of  the  Quem 
quaeritis  trope,  saying  that  its  composition  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
passage  John  18:4-8,  in  the  reading  of  the  Passio  Magna  on  Good  Friday,*** 
and  that  its  text  was  suggested  by  various  responses  of  the  Easter  liturgy. 
The  authorship  of  the  trope  may  be  quite  definitely  ascribed  to  Tutilo  of 
St.  Gall,  about  900  A.D.     The  early  development  of  the  trope  is  marked  by 

***  Publications  Modern  Language  Association,  29:1. 

***  Cf.  Young,  Publications  Modern  Language  Associaliofit  25:309. 
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liturgical  additions  and  extensions,  such  as:    Hora  est,  psallite 

Later  on,  there  are  additions  to  the  text  which  contain  dramatic  possibili- 
ties, such  as  Alleluia,  resurrexit  dominus;  En,  ecce,  completum  est;  Ite, 
nuntiate  in  Galilaeam,  and  others.  And  iinally  there  was  an  addition  of 
dramatic  setting  and  action,  one  person  representing  the  angel,  and  two 
the  Maries,  the  white  dalmatics  being  used  as  appropriate  dresses,  etc. 
Professor  Young  prints  a  text  from  Brescia  (page  47)  as  presenting  a  com- 
pletely dramatized  form  of  the  Quern  quacritis  trope  in  its  attachment  to 
the  Easter  Introit.  Dr.  Young's  article  is  accompanied  by  so  much  evi- 
dence in  the  form  of  texts  and  references  that  even  one  not  famiUar  with 
the  liturgy  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  line  of  argument.  With 
the  aid  of  this  article  and  the  monograph  of  Langc  mentioned  above,  it 
will  be  possible  to  present  the  discussion  of  the  Officium  Sepulcri,  at  least 
in  the  Latin  field,  in  the  form  of  a  brief  summary. 

The  idea  of  Milchsack  that  the  Quem  quacritis  trope  originated  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Vulgate  text  has  been  shown  by  Lange"*  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Young  (page  7)  to  be  incorrect.  The  probabihty  is  that  the  entire 
story  would  have  been  used  at  once,  if  taken  from  the  Vulgate  text,  instead 
of  the  dialogue  form  of  the  trope  type,  which  shows  such  a  marked  diver- 
gence from  the  Vulgate  text,  exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  a  decided  simi- 
larity to  the  service  text.  The  earliest  form  of  the  Quem  quaeritis  trope 
was  evidently  the  following: 

Quem  quaeritisT 

Jesum  Nazarenum  (cnicifijiuni), 

Non  est  hie, 

Surrexit. 
This  type  form,  with  the  addition  of  cither  Quis  revolvet  nobis  ab  ostio, 

or  Venite  et  videte from  the  service,  or  of  both,  is  found  in 

approximately  sixty  texts,  printed  by  Milchsack,  Du  Meril,  Lange,  and 
Professor  Young.  The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  the  additions  in 
the  development  of  the  Officium  Sepulcri,  all  of  which  are  taken  either 
from  the  litiu-gy  or  from  liturgical  material  (sequences  and  hymns.) 

Cito  euntes  dicite  .... 

Ad  monumeiituin  venimus  gementes  .... 

Cemitis,  O  socii,  ecce  .... 

Tbe  sequence  Victimae  paschali. 

Currebant  duo  simul   .... 

The  Mary  Magdalene  scene;    Mulier,  quid  ploras  ....    Noli  mc  tangere  .... 

Dicant  nunc  Judei  .... 

Surrexit  pastor  bonus   .    .    .    . 

Surrexit  dominus  de  sepulcro  .... 

The  texts  containing  one  or  several  of  these  additions  have  been  printed 

«  P«gB  19. 
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by  Du  Meril,*^  Milchsack,*^  Lange,***  and  Young,*^'  and  number  approxi- 
mately two  hundred.  And  this  number,  in  spite  of  its  size,  does  not  con- 
tain any  duplicates. 

Transition  Plays 

The  Officium  Sepulcri  in  the  transition  stage  retained  the  customary 
amount  of  prominent  liturgical  material.  In  a  Latin-German  play,  Ludus 
de  nocte  pascha,'*^  we  find  the  following  Latin  tags: 

Prima  Maria:   Heu  nobis  internas  mentes   .... 

Sed  eamus  unguentum  emere  .... 

Quern  quaeritis   .... 

Jesum  Nazarenum  crucifixum   .... 

Non  est  hie  quern  quaeritis   .... 

Venite  et  videte  .... 

Ad  monumentum  venimus  gementes   .... 

Mary  Magdalene  scene. 

Victimae  paschali. 

In  an  Easter  play  of  the  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  of  Munich,^^ 

the  following  occiu-s : 

Dolor  crescit,  tremunt  praecordia  .... 

Planctus,  in  German:    We  der  maere   .... 

Jam   processit   dominica   persona,    que   stans   cantat  ad    Mariam    Mulier    quid 

ploras   .... 
Maria:    Domine,  si  tu  sustulisti   .... 
Dom:    Maria. 

Mar:    Rabboni,  quod  dicitur  magister   .... 
Dom:    Prima  quidem  suflfragia   .... 

In  the  Ludus  immo  cxemplum  Dominice  resurrectionis  of  Munich,^'-  we 
find  the  following  arrangement : 

Cantatis  matutinis  in  die  Pasche  omnes  persone  ad  ludum  disposite  sint  parate 

in  loco  speciali  secundum  suum  modum  et  procedant  ad  locum  ubi  sit 

sepulcrum. 
Primum  veniat  Pilatus  et  uxor  sua  cum  magnis  luminibus,  militibus  precedentibus, 

assessoribus  sequentibus   .... 
Ingressus  Pilatus    .... 
Pontifices:    O  domine  recte  meminimus    .... 
The  Jews  request  a  watch  of  Pilate;  the  setting  of  the  watch. 
Tunc  vcniant   duo  angeli,   unus  ferensensem  flammeum  et  vestem   rubeam   et 

crucem  in  manu    .... 

**•  Origines  latines  du  the&tre  moderne. 

**^  Die  lateinischcn  Osierfeiern. 

•♦*  Die  laleinischen  Osierfeiern. 

x*  Some  Texts   .    .    .    ;  Harrowing  of  Hell;  and  elsewhere. 

**  Davidson,  Studies  in  the  English  Mystery  Plays,  25. 

•*'  Meyer,  Fragmenta  burana,  144. 

••*  Meyer,  Fragmenta  burana. 
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Surge  victor  rex  glorie  qui    ....   hodie   .... 
Dom.  persona;    Ego  dormivi  et  sompnum   .... 
All:   Resurrexit  victor  ab  inferis  .... 
The  coining  of  the  three  Maries.     The  Apotecarius. 
Planctus;    Sed  eamus  et  ad  eius   .... 

Heu  nobis  interoas  mentes  .... 
lam  pcrcusso  .... 
Quis  revolvet   .... 
The  fragment  is  evidently  the  remainder  of  a  complete  Easter  morning 
play. 

Even  in  the  Officitun  Resurrection  is  of  the  Shrewsbury  Fragments'" 
the  same  material  is  in  evidence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  the  part  of 
the  third  Mary  has  been  preserved. 

///  Maria:   Heu  Redempcio  Israel   .... 

Heu  Cur  hgno  fixus  clavis  ,    .    ,    . 
All  three:    lam,  iam  ecce,  iam  properemus   .... 
Et  approprinquantes  sepulcro  cantent: 
O  Deus  quis  revolvet  nobis   .... 


How  completely  the  composers  of  the  church  and  transition  plays  depended 
upon  the  liturgy  for  their  materia],  may  be  seen  from  the  following  chart, 
which  shows  the  liturgical  source  of  all  notable  additions  to  the  Quem 
quaeritis  trope  in  the  complete  Easter  play. 

(a)  Ego  sum  qui    ....      Ant.  ad  noct.  Paschae. 

(b)  Quare  fremuerunt    ....     Ps.  in  primo  noct.     Parasceve.     Ad  noct.  de 

vigil.     Paschae. 

(c)  Ego  dormivi   ....      Ant.  ad  noct.  de  vigil.     Paschae. 

(d)  Surrexit  pastor  bonus  qui  posuit   ....      Resp.  feria  quinta  Pascha. 

(e)  Surrexit  dominus  de  sepulcro  ....     Vs.  in  matut.  laudibus  Pasch.     Vs. 

Feria  securda,  feria  quinta  Pasch. 
(  £ )   Surrexit  dominus  vere  et  apparuit   ....      Vs.  in  malut.  laudibus.     Vs.  in 

feria  secunda.     Ant.  in  £vg.  feria  secunda  Pasch. 
Consurgit  Christus  tumulo  ....     Hymn,  Easter. 
(e)  Maria  M.  et  Maria  J.  cum  transisset  ....     Resp.  ad  noct.  vigil.     Pasch. 

iUna  sabbati   ....     Ant.  octav.  Pasch. 
Valde  mane  una  sabbatorum   ....      Resp.  ad  DOCt.  vigil.  Pasch,     Ant,  in 
matut.  laudibus  Pasch. 
Te  lucis  auctor  ....  Hymnus  paschalis.     Daniel  1:258. 

( i )  Jesu  nostra  redempcio Hyranua  de  ascensione.     Daniel   1 :63. 

Hymnus  paschalis,  D'Avranchcs,  Liber  de  officiis  ecctesiaslieis. 
C  j )  Heu  nobis  ii 


LI  redempcio  Israel  . 

Heu  cur  ligno  fixus  .    . 

Heu  cur  fuit  ille  natus   . 

Heu  quantus  est  dolor  n 

See  above,  in  Chapter  on  Planctus. 

w  Manly,  Sptcimim  of  Pri-Shakiptrlan  Drama. 
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(n) 


(P) 


(k)  Ingressus  Pilatus  ....     Ant.  Meyer,  Fragmenta  burana. 

( 1 )  Ardens  est  cor  nostrum  ....     Ant.  ad  vesp.  feria  quinta  Pasch. 

(m)  Quis  revolvet  ....     Ant.  in  matut.  laudibus.     Pasch. 

Venite,  venite,  adoremus  dominum  ....  Ant. 

Hortum  praedestinatio  ....  Sequence,  twelfth  century,  Einsiedeln,  Du 
Meril. 

Quern  quaeritis  in  sepulcro  ....     Ant.  ad  vesp.  de  Evg.  sabbato  sancto. 
Resp.  ad  noct.  vigil.     Pasch.     Ad  vesp.     Pasch. 

Jesum  Nazarenum  ....  same  as  previous  one. 

Non  est  hie  surrexit  ....     Ant.  in  matut.  laudibus  Pasch.     Ad  vesp. 
Pasch. 

Venite  et  videte  ....     Ant.  ad  vesp.  de  Evg.  Sabbato  sancto.     Resp. 
ad  noct.  vigil.     Pasch.     Ant.  ad  vesp.     Pasch. 
( o )  Cito  euntes  ....  same  as  the  foregoing. 

Cemitis,  o  socii,  ecce  lintheamina  .... 

Ad  monumentum  venimus  .... 

En  angeli  aspectum  vidimus  .... 

Cum  venissem  ungere  .... 

Dolor  crescit  tremunt  praecordia  .... 

En  lapis  est  vere  depositus  .... 

Composed  after  suggestion  of  Easter  story. 

( q )  Currebant  duo  simul   ....     Ant.  oct.  Pasch. 

Surrexit  enim  sicut  vos  ....     Ant.  oct.  Pasch. 
( r )  Angelus  domini  desc  ....    Ant.  ad  vesp.  in  Evg.  sabbato  sancto.    Resp. 

ad  noct.  vigil.  Pasch. 
(s)   Nolite  timere  vos  .... 
ad  noct.  vigil.  Pasch. 
Dicant  nunc  Judei   .    .    . 

Christus  rcsurgens  ex  mortuis  jam  non  moritur   . 
feria  quarta.  Pasch. 
(t)  Victimae  paschali   ....   Sequentia  paschalis.     Daniel  2:95. 
Mulier,  quid  ploras,  quern  quaeris? 
Tulerunt  dominum   .... 
Dominc  si  tu   .    .    .    . 
Rabboni. 

Noli  me  tangerc   .... 
Christus  vivens  laniatur,  Ergo  clausa   ....   Hymn, 
(v)  Alleluia.     Resurrexit  dominus,  surrexit  leo  fortis,  Christus  filius  Dei  .    .    .    . 
Resp.  feria  quarta  Pasch. 
Ergo  die  exultemus  astra,  solum,  mare  ....  Sequentia  paschalis.    Daniel 


Ant.  ad  vesp.  in  Evg.  sabbato  sancto.     Resp. 


Vs.  in  Pasch. 


Ant.  ad  complet. 


(u) 


Vs.  in  matut.  laudibus  Pasch.  Feria 
quinta  Pasch.  Resp.  ad  noct.  vigil. 
Pasch. 


2:13. 
Regina  caeli  jubila 
Dcus  in  adiutorium 


Easter  hymn.     Daniel  2 :365. 
Ant.  Complet.  in  vigil.  Pasch. 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  chart,  the  majority  of  the  speeches  are  t^en 
directly  from  the  liturgy.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  the  Liber  responsalis 
and  the  Liber  antiphonarius  of  Gregory  the  Great.*"  That  the  Easter 
service  was  hardly  changed  in  the  following  centuries,  appears  from  the 
Sarum  Breviary,  where  the  same  responses  will  be  found  in  practically  the 


»« Migne,  78. 
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same  places.  All  of  this  proves  with  great  definiteness,  that  the  Latin 
OflBcium  Sepulcri,  including  the  Planctus,  the  Visitatio,  the  Horttalanus, 
and  the  Apostle  scene,  grew  out  of  the  liturgy  and  even  took  most  of  the 
speeches  word  for  word  from  the  liturgy. 

Peregrini 

The  Peregrini,  with  its  extension  of  the  Incredulity  of  Thomas,  did  not 
have  the  basis  of  a  trope,  but  was  taken  from  the  responses  of  the  liturgy 
directly.  The  story  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Emmatis  is  carried  in  full  in  the 
antiphons  of  Feria  secimda  in  hebdomada  Paschae:*** 

Qtii  sunt  hi  sermones  quos  confertis  .... 

Respondens  autem  unus  .    .    .    .  Tu  solus  peregrinus  .... 

Quibus  ille  dixit:    Quae? 

£t  dixerunt  de  Jesu  Nazareno  ....  • 

£t  indpiens  de  Moysi  .... 

£t  coegerunt  eum  dicentes:    Mane  nobiscum  .... 

£t  intravit  cum  illis  .... 

Mane  nobiscum,  quoniam  advesperascit  .... 

Nonne  cor  nostrum  .... 

With  this  story  material  and  the  many  impressive  and  dramatic  passages 
in  the  Easter  services,  it  was  a  most  natural  thing  for  the  composers  of 
church  plays  to  adopt  the  suggestion.  The  type  form  of  the  Peregrini  is 
the  following: 

Hymn:  Jesu  nostra  redempdo  .... 
Dominus:  Quae  stmt  hi  sermones  .... 
Cleophas:  Tu  solus  peregrinus  .... 
Dominus:   Quae? 

Disciptdi:  De  Jesu  Nazareno  .... 
Dominus:   O  stulti  et  tardi  corde  .... 
Discipuli:   Mane  nobiscum  .... 

Alleluia. 
Nonne  cor  nostrum  .... 

An  examination  of  the  available  texts  yields  the  following  results : 

Office  de  Voyageurs,  Ordinarium  secimdtmi  usum  Ecclesiae  Rothoma- 
gensis,  fourteenth  century,*^  contains  the  type  form  as  given  above  and 
closes  with  the  Victimae  paschali. 

Officium  Peregrinorum,  Rouen,  thirteenth  century ,'*^  shows  no  marked 
divergence  from  the  type  form. 

OflScitun  Peregrinorum,  Rouen,  fifteenth  century,^  has  a  much  more 

•»  Migne.  78:771. 

"•DttMeril.  117. 

*■'  Young.  Modern  Philology ,  6:212. 

>■  Young.  222. 
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elaborate  setting,  but  the  text  has  remained  practically  unchanged,  con- 
taining the  type  form  and  the  sequence,  as  outlined  above. 

In  a  Versus  de  Pelegrinis,  of  Vich,  eleventh  century,**  the  Hortulantis 
scene  of  Easter  morning  is  combined  with  the  Peregrini,  which  includes 
all  the  speeches  up  to  De  Jhesu  nazareno.     The  play  ends  with  a  versus: 

Ubi  est  Christus  meus  dominus  .... 
En  ecce  completum   .... 

In  an  Officiimi  Peregrinonmi  of  Madrid,  Troparitnn-Prosarium,  twelfth 
century,^  the  play  is  expanded  in  the  latter  half,  after  Emmatis  has  been 
reached : 

Mane  nobiscum   .... 

Mihi  longum  iter  restat   .... 

Sol  uergens  ad  occasum  suadet  .... 

£t  intravit  cum  illis  .... 

After  the  revelation  and  the  Nonne  cor  nostrum  ardens  erat,  a  speech  is 
introduced  which  really  belongs  to  the  evening  apparition: 

Pax  vobis,  ego  sum.     Nolite  timere  .... 

The  play  closes  with  Surrexit  dominus. 

In  the  Mystere  de  TApparition  a  Emmaus  of  Orieans**^  the  scene  at 
Emmaus  is  expanded  with  portions  from  speeches  of  Christ  contained  in 
the  Easter  liturgy : 

Pacem  relinquo  vobis   .... 

Isti  sunt  sermones  quos  dicebam  vobis   .... 

Then  follows  the  appearance  on  the  evening  of  Easter  day : 

Pax  vobis,  ego  sum,  nolite  timere   .... 

Quis  est  iste,  qui  venit  de  Edom   .... 

Pax  vobis   .... 

Iste  formosus  in  stola  sua   .... 

Pax  vobis   .... 

Quid  turbati  estis  et  cogitationes   .... 

Videte  manus  meas  ct  pedes  meos   .... 

Palpate  et  videte,  quia  spiritus   .... 

Accipite  spiritum  sanctum    .... 


Adam  novus  veterem  duxit  ad  astra   .... 
There  is,  finally,  the  Incredulity  scene: 

Thomas,  vidimus  dominum. 
Nisi  vidcro    .... 
Pax  vobis. 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini.     Deus  dominus  et  iUuxit  nobis. 

Haec  est  dies  quam  fecit  dominus    .... 

•••  Young,  Publications  Modern  Language  Association,  24:306. 
•«>  Young.  329. 
»»  Du  Meril,  120. 
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Thoma  fer  digitum   .... 

Dominus  meus  et  Deus  meus! 

Quia  vidisti  me,  Thoma  ....   Data  est  mihi  omnis  potestas  ....  Non  vos 

relinquam  orphanos  ....  Vado  et  veniam  ad  vos  .    .    .    .  Et 

gaudebit  cor  vestrum  .... 
Euntes  in  mundum  universum   ....  Qui  crediderit  et  baptizatus  fuerit. 
Salve  festa  dies! 

There  will  be  occasion  farther  on  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  these  speeches 
are  taken  from  antiphons  and  service  parts,  not  only  of  Eastertide,  but 
also  of  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost  season. 

The  Peregrini  and  Incredtility  play  printed  by  Meyer***  is  very  com- 
plete, containing  the  Emmaus  Disciples,  the  Appearance  on  the  Evening 
of  Easter  Day,  the  Incredtility,  and  finally  a  scene  in  which  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  Maria  Jacobi,  and  Maria  Salome  appear. 


Surrexit  Christus  et  illuxit   .... 

Qui  sunt  hii  sermones  quos  confertis  .... 

Tu  solus  peregrinus  .... 

Que? 

Nos  loquimur  dc  Jesu  Nazarcno  .... 

O  stulti  et  tardi  corde  .... 

Clerus.     Et  coegerunt  cum  dicentes  .... 

Manenobiscum   .... 

Tunc  vadat  cum  discipulis   .... 

Nonne  cor  nostrum  ardens  erat  ....  Aevia. 

II 

Tunc  Jesus  appareat  discipulis   .... 

Pax  vobis,  ego  sum   ....   Aevia.  nolite  timere  ....  Aevia. 

Clerus  cantent.  Thomas  qui  didtur  .... 

Dixerunt  alii  discipuli:    Vidimus  dominum,  aevia. 

Tunc  Jesus  monstrat  manus  et  pedes  et  cantet: 

Videte  manus  meas   .... 

Christus  resurgens  a  mortuis   .... 

Ill 

Tunc  apostoli  confcrcntes   .... 

Vidimus  dominum.  aevia. 

Thomas  respondet  illis:    Nisi  mittam  digitos   .... 

Tunc  appareat  Jesus  secundo  .... 

Pax  vobis,  ego  sum   .... 

Et  clerus  cantet  Post  dies  octo  januis  clausis  .... 

Tercio  apparet.  Pax  vobis   .... 

Tunc  dicit  ad  Thomam  Mitte  manum  tuam   .... 

Dominus  meus  et  deus  meus.  aevia. 

*"  Fragmtnta  burana,  136. 
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Jesus  didt:    Quia  vidisti  me  .... 

Tunc  apostoli  simul  cantent  ymnum  Jesu  nostra  redemptio 


Hoc  finito  producatur  mater  domini;  cum  ea  duo  angeli  portantes  sceptra,  et 

cum  ea  Maria  Jacobi  et  Maria  Salome: 
Egredimini,  filie  Syon,  regem  Salomonem  in  dyademate  .... 
Vox  turturis  audita  est  in  turribus  Jerusalem  .... 
Respondet    Maria   Veniat   dilectus    Dominus  ....  Commedi  ....   Mar. 

Talis  est  dilectus  ....  Dominus.  Tota  pulcra  .... 

This  last  part  reminds  one  very  strongly  of  the  service  for  the  Mary  festi- 
vals, which  will  be  considered  in  a  special  chapter  on  the  Mary  plays, 
where  this  incident  will  also  be  disctissed. 

In  the  Officium  Peregrinorum  of  the  Shrewsbury  Fragments'**  the  part 
of  Cleophas  has  been  preserved,  while  the  Incredulity  is  indicated  as 
about  to  begin. 

Peria  secunda  in  ebdomada  pasche  disdpuli  insimul  cantent: 
Infedelis  incursum  populi 
Pugiamus  jhesu  disdpuli  .... 


Cleophas:   Et  quoniam  tradiderunt  eum  summi  sacerdotes 


Dixerunt  etiam  se  visionem  angelorum  vidisse  .... 
Mane  nobiscum,  quoniam  aduesperasdt.  AUeluya. 
Chorus:  Gloria  tibi,  Domine,  Qui  surrexisti  a  mortuis  .... 
Chorus:   Prater  Thomas,  causa  tristicie. 
Nobis  tulit  summa  letide! 

The  Mystcrium  of  Tours'**  is  the  most  complete  Easter  text  printed 

till  now,  and  includes  all  the  events  from  the  Setting  of  the  Watch  to  the 

Incredulity. 

The  setting  of  the  watch  by  Pilate. 

The  three  Maries.     Omnipotens  pater  altissime   ....  The  Planctus. 

Mercator. 

Continuation  of  the  Planctus. 

Quis  revolvet   .... 

Quern  quaeritis   ....   The  usual  form  to  the  Euntes  dicite  disdpulis. 

The  soldiers  report  the  resurrection  to  Pilate. 

Planctus  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

MuHer  quid  ploras  ....   Quia  tulerunt  .... 
A  second  Quern  quaeritis   ....   Viventem  cum  mortuis  .... 
Remorse  of  Peter.     Tristes  erant  apostoli   .... 
Mary  Magdalene.     Jesu  nostra  redemptio  .... 
The  appearance  on  the  evening  of  Easter  day.     Pax  vobis  ....    Nolite 

timere   .... 
Incredulity  of  Thomas.     Thomas  mitte  ....   Dominus  mens  .... 
Victimae  paschali. 
Te  deum  laudamus. 

•••  Manly,  xxxiii. 
««  MUchsack.  97. 
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This  is  certainly  a  very  elaborate  attempt  at  cycle  building,  showing  that 
the  liturgical  plays  were  made  the  basis,  and  that  their  tags  always  occu- 
pied very  prominent  positions.  The  independent  additions  from  the 
Gospels  and  Pseudo-Gospels  were  made  subordinate  to  the  rest. 

The  liturgical  source  of  the  various  speeches  and  h^-mns  in  the  Pere- 
grini  and  Incredulity  plays  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Peregrini 

Hec  dies  ....  Gradule.  Resp.  feria  quarta  Pasch.  Ad  vesp.  in  Evg. 
(a')   In  exitu  Israel    .    .    .    .   Ps  113.  Peria  secunda  Pascti. 
(b')  Jesu  nostra  redempcio  ....   Hymn  for  Easter,  D'Avranches,  Liber  de 

(c'}ITu  solus  peregrinus  .... 

J  Quae? 

[De  Jesu  Naiareno  .... 

(d')  O  stulti  et  tardi  corde  .    .    . 

{ e' )   Mane  nobiscum,  quonjara   . 

Sol  occasum  enpetit   .... 

{  f  )  Nonne  cor  nostrum  .... 


Ant.  ferin  secunda  Pasch. 


Victimae  paschali  . 


.  Ant.  Oct.  Pasch. 
.    .    .  Ant.  feria  sectmda  Pasch. 
Hyran,  feria  secunda.  Pasch. 
.  Ant.  Oct.  Pasch. 
,   Sequentia  paschalis,  Daniel  2:95. 


Appearance  on  Easier  Evening 

(e')  Pacem  relinquo  vobis  ....  Resp.  in  noct.  Asc. 

(h')  Isti  sunt  sermones  quos  dicebam  ....  Ant.  oct.  Pasch.  Ant.  feria  tertia 

in  Evg.  Pasch. 
( i' )  Surrcxit  dominus  et  apparuit  Petro.  All.  Ant.  feria  secunda  Pasch. 
(j'J  Fax  vobis,  ego  sum,  nolite  timere  ....  Ant.  oct.  Pasch.  Resp.  Dom. 

oct.  Pasch. 
(kOfQuisestistequi  venit  .    .    .    .lis.   63:1   ff.     Of  Christ's  victorj-.     Sarum 
|lste  formosus  in  stola   .    .    .    ./     Processional. 
Surrexit  dominus  de  sepulcro   ....   Ant.  oct.  Pasch. 
(  r  )  Quid  turbati  estis  et  cogitationes  ascendunt  ....  Ant.  oct.  Pasch. 
(m')fVidete  manus  meas   ....      1  Ant.  oct.  pasch. 

\Palpate  et  videte  ....  J 

(n')   A cci pite  spiritum  sanctum   ....   Ant.  in  Evg.  Peotec.  Sabbato  in  Pasch. 
Ant.  in  Evg. 
Adam  novus  veterem  duxit  ad  astra  ....  Apparently  a  sequence  for 
Easter  season. 


Incredulity 


I  Thomas  vidimus  dominum  .    .    . 
Nisi  videro  in  manibus  eius  .    . 
Pax  vobis,  benedictus  qui  .    .    . 
Thoma,  fer  digitum  .... 
(q')j  Dominus  meus  et  dens  meus   .    . 

[Quia  vidisti,  Thoraa  .... 
C  r' )  Data  est  mihi  omnis  potestas  .    , 
( s' }  Non  vobis  relinquam  orphanos  . 


^Addition  from  the  Gospel  lesson{i). 


>Ant.  sabbato  in  albis,  ad  vesp. 

.  Ant.  oct.  Pasch. 
.  Resp.  in  sec.  noct.  vesp.  Asc. 
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( t' )  Vado  et  veniam  ad  vos  ....  Ant.  in  Evg.  Pentec. 

(u')  Et  gaudebit  cor  vestnim  ....  Resp.  vs.  in  noct.  Asc. 

( v' )  Euntes  in  mundum  universum   ....  Ant.  oct.  Pasch. 

(w')  Qui  crediderit  et  baptisatus  fuerit  ....  Resp.  in  primo   noct.   vigil. 

Pentecost, 
(x')  Salve  festa  dies   ....   Elegiac  poem,  Du  Meril,  page  120. 

These  antiphons  and  responses,  which  were  used  so  freely  for  the  litur- 
gical plays,  also  furnish  the  connecting  link  between  the  Easter  season 
proper  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost  plays  on  the 
other.  The  Gospel  readings  during  the  time  from  Easter  till  Pentecost 
were  taken  mainly  from  John  14  and  IS.  A  good  many  of  the  antiphons 
and  versicles  of  this  season  are  therefore  also  from  these  last  speeches  of 
Jesus.  And  they  are  the  very  ones  that  are  found  in  the  cycle  plays,  and 
their  presence  can  hardly  be  explained  in  any  other  way  but  that  the 
liturgy  was  their  basis  and  principal  source. 

Ascension  and  Pentecost 

It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  the  Quem  quaeritis  trope  was  adapted 
for  the  Ascension  service.**^  But  this  trope  apparently  never  developed 
iilto  a  liturgical  play.  There  were  also  special  Ascension  plays,  one  of 
which,  that  of  St.  Gall,  was  introduced  with  the  Incredulity  of  Thomas.*** 
Alt**^  describes  some  Ascension  day  customs  which  might  be  remnants  of 
liturgical  plays,  since  the  antiphons  Ascendit  deus  in  jubilatione  .... 
Ascendo  ad  patrem  meum  et  ad  patrum  vestrum  .  .  .  ,  Viri  Galilaei, 
quid  adspicitis  ....  seem  to  indicate  such  an  origin.  Similar  customs 
during  the  week  of  Pentecost  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way.'*®  There 
may  even  have  been  Easter  cycles  in  the  Latin  or  transition  periods  which 
included  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost.  But  so  far  as  the  English  cycles 
are  concerned,  no  other  conclusions  seems  to  be  justified  but  this,  that 
they  show  definite  liturgical  influence. 

The  service  for  Ascension,  according  to  Gregory  the  Great**^  includes 
principally  the  following  antiphons : 

From  the  Gospel  lesson : 


(a") 


Eduxit  dominus  discipulos  suos  foras  in  Bethaniam   .... 
Post  passionem  suam  per  dies  quadraginta  apparens  eis  .    .    .    . 
Et  nubes  suscepit  eum  ab  oculis  eorura,  All. 
Viri  Galilaei,  quid  adspicitis    .... 


***  Young,  Publications  Modern  Language  Association,  24:309.     Creizenach,  69. 

•"  Creizenach,  250. 

••'  Christliches  Kirchenjahr,  378. 

«"  Page  385. 

«•  Migne,  78:780. 
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From  John  17: 

Pater  manifestavi  nomen  tuum  hominibus  quos  dedisti  mihi  .... 
(b")  I  Pater  sancte,  serva  eos  in  nomine  tuo   .... 
I  Pater  sancte,  haec  est  vita  aetema   .... 
Pater  juste,  mtindus  te  non  cognovit  .... 

From  the  last  speeches  and  other  sources : 

( c" )  Ascendens  Christus  in  altum,  captivam  (luxit   .... 

( d" )   Nisi  ego  abiero,  Paracletus  non  venit   .... 

( e" )   Non  turbetur  cor  vestrum   .... 

( f"  )  Ascendit  Deus  in  jubilatione   .... 

( g" )  Ascendo  ad  Patrem  meum  et  Patrem  vestrum   .... 

(h")   Non  vos  relinquam  orphanos   .... 

These  are  only  the  principal  antiphons  (most  of  which  are  repeated),  given 
here  to  show  the  scope  of  the  service  material. 

In  the  liturgy  for  Pentecost  we  find  a  similar  condition.  The  entire 
story  is  there  carried  in  the  responsoria  (Col.  782  5) : 

Dum  coraplerentur  dies  Pentecostes   .... 
Et  subito  factus  est  de  caelo  sonus   .... 
Repleti  sunt  omnes  spiritu  sancto   .... 
( i"  )^  Apparuerunt  apostolis  dispertitae   .... 
Et  coeperunt  loqui  variis  Unguis   .... 
Facta  autem  hac  voce  convenit   .... 
Nonne  omnes  ecce  isti  qui  loquuntur  .... 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  many  antiphons  taken  from  the  last  speeches 
of  Christ. 

( j"  )  lam  non  dicam  vos  servos,  sed  .... 

(k")  Acdpite  spiritum  sanctum   .... 

( 1"  )  Ite  in  orbem  universum  et   .    .    .    . 

(m")  Signa  eis  qui  in  me  credunt   .... 

(n")  Audistis  quia  dictum  est:    Vado  et  venio  .... 

The  significance  of  this  table  will  appear  in  the  discussion  of  the  Pente- 
cost plays  of  the  cycles. 

Having  now  given  the  liturgical  basis  of  the  various  plays  in  the  com- 
plete Easter  cycle  and  traced  the  development  of  the  individual  plays  in 
the  Latin  and  transitional  stages,  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge  as  to  the 
presence  of  the  liturgical  element  in  the  cycle  plays,  in  both  the  German 
and  English  fields. 

German  Easter  Plays 

The  oldest  German  Passionsspiel,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century^  contains  an  Ungentarius  and  a  Hortulanus  scene,  and  the  Quern 
qtiaeritis  is  quite  plain: 

*>•  Cermania,  8:273. 
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ir  gpuAea  wip,  wen  lachcnt  ir 
abets  TTOO  in  duem  frabe? 
Jcffsm  voa  Nasaret  .... 
der  ist  hmte  entandea 
TOO  dcs  todcs  banden  ....  (n). 

In  the  Kturgical  poem  BibHsdie  Gesdxichte  voa  der  Besdiaffnz^  diser 
Wdt,  etc.,^  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  and  Pentecost  are  indoded, 
in  the  Friedberger'''  only  the  Resurrection. 

In  the  Egerer  Sf^iel,'"  structure  and  subject-matter  were  taken  over 
from  the  Hturgical  fidd. 

Mmria  S:   Omnipotens  pater  altisstme  ....       ] 
Secnnia  %i:   Amisiintifl  emm  foladtun  .... 
Tercia  M:  Sed  eaiinis  titignrntmn  emere  .   .   . 
Prima  M:  Hen  nobis  intemas  mcntcs  .... 
Secnnia  li:  Jam  perctuso  .... 
Tercia  M:fSed  eamtufet  ad  dtts  .... 
Chorus:  Maria  Mag dalena  et  aUa  Maria  ....  (g). 
Scene  of  Medicus. 
The  Visitatio. 

Hymn:  Jesu  nostra  redempdo  .    .   .    .  (i). 

Mafia  M:  Com  venissem  nngere  mortunm  .   .    . 
En  lapis  vere  est  depositos  .    .    .   (p). 

Hortttlanus. 

Maria  M:   Dolor  crescitt  tremont  praecordia  ....  (p). 


m 


}«. 


Jesus:   Ergo  noli  me  tangere  .    .    .    .   (u). 

Victimae  paschali   ,    .    .    .   (t;. 
Peter  and  John  run  to  the  grave. 
Incredulity  of  Thomas. 

Christ  ist  crstanden. 


The  Kiinzelsaucr  Frohnleichnamsspiel  of  1497*^*  contains  only  the 
Rcsurrectirni.  In  the  Frankfurter  EHrigierrolle  of  about  1350''*  the  fol- 
lowing arc  the  liturf^cal  tags: 

Easter  Morning 

Hcu  quantus  est  noster  dolor   .... 
Hcu  nobis  internas  mentcs   .... 
Jam  pcrcusso  ceu  pastore   .... 
Sed  eamus  ct  ad  eius   .... 
Omnipotens  pater  altissime   .... 
Amisimus  enim  solacium   .... 
Sed  eamus  ungentem  emere   .    .    .    .    (j). 

»>  Zeilichrifl  fkr  deutiches  Altertum,  2:130. 
9"  Zeitschri/t  fUr  deutsches  Altertum,  7:545. 
*>*  Cer mania,  3:267. 
***  Cermania,  4:338. 
"»  Proning,  336. 
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Mercatar 

Heu  quantus  est  noster  dolor  .   .   .   .   0)- 

Dum  transisset  sabbatum  .    .    .    .(g). 

Quis  revolvet  nobis  lapidem  .... 

Quern  quaeritis  .... 

Jhesum  nazarenum  .... 

Non  est  hie,  quern  quaeritis  .... 

Venite  et  videte  .    .    .    .   (n). 

Ad  monumentum  venimus  gementes  .    .   .    .  (p). 

Mary  Magdalene 


... 


Cum  venissem  ungere  mortuum  . 

En  lapis  est  ...   . 

Dolor  cresdt,  tremunt  praecordia  .    .    .    .   (p). 

Heu  redempdo  Israel  .    .    .    .   0)* 

Mulier,  quid  ploras  .... 

Ttilerunt  dominum  .... 

Maria!    Rabbi! 

Ergo  noli  me  tangere  .   .   .    .   (u). 

Victimae  paschali  ....   (t). 

Surrexit  dominus  de  sepulcro  .   .    .    .(e). 

Currebant  duo  simul  .    .    .    .   (q). 

Pax  vobis  .    .    .    .   (j'). 

Ite  nuntiate  fratribus  meis  .... 

Surrexit  dominus  et  apparuit  Petro  ....  (iO* 


Peregrini 


Qui  sunt  hii  sermones  .... 
Tu  solus  peregrinus  ....  (c'). 
Mane  nobiscum  ....   (e')* 
Nonne  cor  nostrum  ....  (f). 
Surrexit  dominus  vere  .... 


Thomas 


Pax  vobis  ....   (j'). 


Ascension 

Summi  triumphi  re  ...   . 

Pacem  meam  do  vobis  ....  Resp.  Asc.  (gO* 

Ascendo  ad  patrem  meum  ....  Ant.  in  Evg.  Asc.  (g'O* 

Concedit  jubilans  .... 

Viri  Galylei  ....  Ant.  Asc.  (a")- 

In  the  Karrkircher  Passion*^'  there  is  a  Visitatio,  a  Hortulanns,  and 
an  Incredtility,  and  the  evidence  for  the  absoluteness  of  liturgical  influence 
is  particularly  strong: 

«•  Wackernell,  AltdetUschs  PassionsspitU  aus  Tirol,  181. 
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Heu  nobis  intemas  mentes  ....   0)* 

Omnipotens  pater  altissime  .... 

Amisimus  enim  solacium   .... 

Sed  eamus  et  ad  eius  .... 

Quis  revolvet  nobis   ....    (m). 

Quern  quaeritis,  o  tremule  mulieres   .... 

Jesum  Nazarenum  crucifixum   .... 

Non  est  hie  quern  quaeritis   .... 

Venite  et  videte  locum   ....   (n). 

Ad  monumentum  venimus  gementes  .    .    .    .   (p). 

Mulier,  quid  ploras   .... 

Domine,  si  tu  sustulisti   .    .    .    .    (u). 

Heu  redempcio  Israel   .    .    .    .   (j). 

Maria.     Raby. 

Sancte  Deus,  Sancte  fortis,  Sancte  et  immortalis,  miserere  meyl 

Ergo  noli  me  tangere   .    .    .    .   (u). 

Resurrexi  et  adhuc  tecum  sum   .... 

Mitte  manum  tuam  et  cognosce  loca  clavonim.  All.  Et  noli  .   %    •    • 

Misi  digitos  meos  in  fixuram  clavorum   ....   (q'). 

Victimae  paschali   .    .    .    .    (t). 

Currebant  autem   .    .    .    .    (q). 

Cemitis,  o  socii   .    .    .    .    (p). 

In  the  Haller  Passion'^  there  is  an  Easter  morning  scene,  opened  with 
Heu  nobis  intemas  mentes  .  .  .  .  (j).  In  the  Brixener  Passion'^*  there 
is  a  Visitatio  with  Jesu  nostra  redemptio  (i),  and  an  Incredulity,  which 
closes  with  Victimae  paschali  (t).  In  the  Nachspiel  aus  der  Pfarrkircher 
Passion  there  is  a  Peregrini. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  liturgical  basis  is  so  apparent,  since  the  litur- 
gical play  speeches  either  serve  as  stage  directions  and  cues,  or  they  fur- 
nish, in  translation,  the  framework  of  the  plot. 

English  Easier  Plays 

In  the  English  plays,  the  dependence  upon  the  liturgy  and  the  litur- 
gical plays  is  far  less  marked,  and  yet,  the  liturgical  element  is  present 
even  here  and  may  be  found  without  effort.  In  the  Chester  cycle,  the 
Resurrection  is  based,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  littugical  model. 

Tunc  cantabunt  duo  angeli  Christus  resurgens  a  mortuis,  et  Christus  tunc  resurget. 

After  the  soldiers  make  their  report  to  Pilate  ....  venient  mulieres 
plorantes  ac  Jesimi  quaerentes : 

Alas!   now  lorne  is  my  likinge   .... 

Alas!   wayle  awaie  is  wente   .... 

Alas!   no  we  marred  is  all  my  mighte   •    .    .    .   (j) 


*"  Wackernell,  277. 
CT  Wackernell.  353. 
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Sister,  which  of  us  everye  one 

Shall  remove  this  grate  stonne  ....   (m). 

Primus  A  ngeUus:   What  seeke  you,  women,  here 

With  wepinge  and  unliJdnge  cheare? 
Jesus,  that  to  you  was  deare. 
Is  risen,  leeve  you  me.  (n). 
Secundus  A  ngeUus:   Be  not  af rayde  of  us  in  feare, 

For  he  is  wente,  withouten  were, 
As  he  before  cane  you  lere. 
Fourth  into  Gallalye.  (s). 

Peter  and  John  ....  ambo  simul  concurrent  .    .    .    .   (q). 


Primus  A  ngeUus:  Woman,  why  wepeste  thou  soe,  aye? 

Maria  Magdalene:  Sonne,  for  my  Lorde  is  taken  awaie  .   •   •   •  (u). 

In  the  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus  the  following  speeches  show  the  littirgical 
origin. 

Jesus:  Good  men,  if  your  will  were. 

Tell  me  in  good  mannere 

Of  your  talkinge  that  in  feare. 

And  of  your  woe  witte  I  woulde.  (c'). 
Cleophas:  A !   syr,  it  seemes  to  us  heare, 

A  pylgrem  thou  arte,  as  doth  appeare;   ....   (c'), 
Jesus:  What  are  those?   tell  me,  I  thee  praye. 
Lucas:   Of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  good  faye  ....   (c')* 


Jesus:  Ah,  fooles  and  feible,  in  good  faye. 

Late  to  beleeve  unto  Codes  la  we  ....   (d') 

Lucas:  Sir,  you  shal  in  all  mannere 

Dwell  with  us  at  our  suppere; 
For  nowe  nighte  approcheth  nere, 
Tarye  here  for  anye  thinge  ....   (e'). 

Lucas:  A  homing  harte  in  us  he  made  ....   (f)* 

At  Jerusalem 

Andreas:    ....  That  he  is  risen  that  deade  was. 

And  to  Fetter  appeared  hase. 

This  daye  appeartlye.  (i'). 
Jesus:  Peace  amonge  you,  brethren  fayer! 

My  feete,  my  handes  you  maye  see  .    .    .    .   (j')« 

Incredulity  of  Thomas 

Jesus:   Peace,  my  brethren,  on  and  all, 

Come  heither  Thomas;  to  thee  I  call:  (q'). 

And  see  my  handes  and  my  feete  .... 
Thomas:   My  Cod!   my  Lorde!    (q'). 
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In  the  Ascension,  the  liturgical  element  is  again  very  prominent: 

Paz  vobis,  ego  sum,  nolite  timere  ....  (jO- 
Spiritus  quidem  camem  et  ocsa  non  habet  .... 

There  follows  a  speech  of  Jesus  whose  contents  agree  with  that  of  the 
Responsoria  immediately  preceding  Ascension  and  from  Ascension  to 
Pentecost,  inclusive. 

Jesus:  Ascendo  ad  patrem  meum  et  patrem  vestrum,  Deum  meom  et  Deum 

vestrum.    Alleluja.  (g^O* 
Primus  anielus:  Qvds  est  iste  qui  venit  de  Bdom  ....  (kf). 
Minor  anielus:  Iste  formosus  in  stola  sua  ....  (kf). 
Jesus:  Ego  qui  loquor  justitiam  .... 
Chorus:  Et  vestimenta  tua  dcut  calcantis  •   •   .   • 
Jesus:  Torcalar  calcavi  solus  .... 

Compare  above,  the  Orleans  Emmaos  play. 
Quartus  angeUus:  You  men  that  be  of  Gallalye, 

Therupon  no  we  marvayll  ye  ...   .  (a'O- 

In  the  Emission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have  the  following  cues  and 
liturgical  tags: 


Johannes  quidem  baptizavit  aqua,  vos  autem 
Non  est  vestrum  nosse  tempora  .... 
Acdpietis  virtutem  supervenientis  .... 
Hymn:  Veni  creator  spiritus  .... 


(d''  and  e"). 


Tunc  Deus  emittit  spiritum  in  specie  ignis,  et  in  mittendo  cantent  duo  angeli 
antiphonam,  Accipite  spiritum  sanctum,  quorum  remiseritis  ....  (k")» 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  play  is  built  up  in  such  an  independent  man- 
ner, such  tags  as  the  last  one,  which  are  chronologically  wrong  according 
to  the  sequence  of  the  Gospel  story,  but  occur  in  the  liturgy  for  Pentecost, 
show  the  persistence  of  the  liturgical  element. 

In  the  Ludus  Coventriae,  the  littu*gical  evidence  is  not  quite  so  strong, 
but  can  still  be  recognized.  In  the  Three  Maries,  the  Quem  quaeritis 
question  is  lacking,  but  the  angel  says  to  them  after  the  Lament: 

Wendyth  fforthe,  se  women  thre, 

Into  the  strete  of  Galyle; 

3our  Savyour  ther  xul  30  se   .    .    .    .   (o). 


Hie  currunt  Johannes  et  Petrus  simul   ....   (q). 

In  Christ  Appearing  to  Mary  there  is  a  Lament: 
ffor  hertyly  sorwe  myn  herte  dothe  breke  ....   (p), 

whereupon  the  angelus  asks  her: 

Woman,  that  standyst  here  alone, 

Why  dost  thou  wepe,  and  morne,  and  wepe  so  sore?   ....   (u). 


Jhesus:    Maria.     Mary  M:   A!    mayster  and  Lorde  to  the  I  crave  ....  (u). 
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In  the  Pilgrims  of  Ematis  there  is  a  Peregrini  and  an  Incredtility,  with 
the  speeches  of  the  littirgical  plays  in  their  order,  not  in  the  sequence  of 
the  Gospel  story.  In  the  Ascension  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
no  liturgical  influence  is  openly  apparent.  The  plays  are  short  and  were 
probably  composed  roughly  after  the  Gospel  accotmt. 

In  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  the  liturgical  influence  is  very  pronoimced. 
In  the  Resurrexio  Domini  we  find  the  following: 

Tunc  cantabunt  angeli  Christus  resurgens. 

Lament  of  the  Three  Maries 

AlasI  to  dy  with  doyll  am  I  dight  .... 
Alas!  that  I  shuld  se  hys  pyne  .... 
AlasI  how  stand  I  on  my  fete  ....   (j). 
Primus  angelus:  Ye  mowmyng  women  in  youre  thoght, 

here  in  this  place  whome  haue  ye  soght?   (n). 
Mary  Magdalene:  Jhesu  that  vnto  ded  was  broght  .    .   .    .   (n). 
Secundus  angelus:  Certys,  women,  here  is  he  noght. 

Come  nere  and  se  .    .    .    .  (n). 
Primus  angelus:  he  is  not  here,  the  sothe  to  say. 

The  place  is  voyde  ther  in  he  lay; 
The  sudary  here  se  ye  may 

was  on  hym  layde; 
he  is  risen  and  gone  his  way, 
as  he  you  sayde. 
Secundus  angelus:    .... 

he  shalbe  fon  in  galale  .    .    .    .  (o). 

Lament  of  Mary  Magdalene 

Jhesus:  Woman,  why  wepys  thou?  be  styll! 

Whome  sekys  thouT  say  me  thy  wylll   (u). 

In  the  Peregrini,  structure  and  speeches  agree  closely  with  the  litur- 
gical plays: 

Jhesus:  what  wordes  ar  you  two  emange, 
That  ye  here  so  sadly  gang?   (c'). 
Cleophas:    ....  Thou  art  a  man  by  the  alone  .... 
Lucas:  Art  thou  a  pilgreme  thi  self  alone  .... 
And  wote  not  what  is  commen  and  gone, 
within  few  daysT 
Lucas:  yes  for  jhesu  of  nazarene, 

That  was  a  prophete  true  and  clene  ....   (c')« 
Jhesus:  ye  foyles,  ye  ar  not  stabylll 

where  is  youre  witt,  I  sayT  (d') 
Lucas:   Dwell  with  us,  sir,  if  ye  myght, 

ffor  now  it  waxes  to  the  nyght  ....   (e')* 

In  the  Thomas  of  Indie  the  following  incidents  occur: 

Mary  Magdalene  relates  story  of  the  resurrection. 
Peter's  lament  over  his  denial. 
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Appearance  of  Jesus  on  Easter  evening. 

Incredulity  of  Thomas  ....  putt  thi  hande  in  my  syde.     (qO* 

In  the  Ascensio  Domini,  responses  and  antiphons  from  the  liturgy  of 
the  Easter  season  and  Ascension  are  freely  used  in  the  speeches: 

If  ye  luf  me,  for-thi  ye  shuld  be  glad  of  this  doyng, 
ffor  I  go  full  securly  to  my  fader,  heuyns  kyng  ....   (d'O* 
The  which  without  lesyng  is  mekill  more  than  I  .    .    .    , 
philippus:  lord  if  it  be  thi  will, 

shew  vs  thi  fader,  we  the  pray   .... 
Ihesus:  philipp,  that  man  that  may  se  me 

he  seys  my  fader  full  of  myght.     (n")» 
&  sic  ascendit,  cantantibus  angelis  Ascendo  ad  Patrem  ....   (g''). 
primus  angelus:   Ye  men  of  galylee, 

wherfor  meruell  ye?   ....   (a"). 

The  York  cycle  agrees  in  part  with  the  Towneley.  Of  the  relation  of 
the  Shrewsbury  Resurrection  OflSce  to  the  York  and  Towneley  plays, 
Professor  Manly  says:  "The  character  of  the  York  play  on  the  appearance 
of  Christ  to  Magdalene  suggests  that  it  was  once  connected  with  a  play 
very  similar  to  this,  especially  when  the  nature  of  the  corresponding  Towne- 
ley play  is  considered. "''^ 

In  the  Resurrection,  there  is  the  traditional  form: 

Lament  of  the  Three  Maries 

Alas,  to  dede  I  wolde  be  dight  .... 
Alas,  jDat  I  schulde  se  his  pyne  .... 
Alas,  who  schall  my  balis  bete   .        .    .    (j). 


And  who  schall  now    here  of  vs  three  remove  l)e  stone?     (m). 
Ang:   36  mournand  women  in  youre  jDOugh, 

Here  in  J^is  place  whome  haue  3e  sought?     (n). 
*  Mar:   Jesu,  J^at  to  dede  is  brought,  Oure  lord  so  fre.     (n). 
Ang:   Women,  certayn  here  is  he  noght,  come  nere  and  see.     (n). 

He  is  noght  here,  Jdc  soth  to  saie, 

Jdc  place  is  void  jDat  he  in  laye, 
{dc  sudary  here  se  je  may.  Was  on  hym  laide. 

He  is  resen  and  wente  his  way  As  he  30U  saide. 
He  schall  be  foune  in  Galile  In  flesshe  and  fell. 

To  his  discipilis  nowe  wende  3e  and  t)us  t}ame  tell. 

In  the  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  the  liturgical  influence  is  also 
apparent : 

The  Lament  of  Mary 

Alias,  in  J^is  worlde  was  neuere  no  wyght  ....   (p). 
Jesus:   Thou  wilfull  woman  in  J^is  waye. 

Why  wepis  Jdou  soo  als  t)ou  wolde  wede  .... 
Whome  sekist  \io\x  \i\s  longe  daye       (u). 

*»*  Specimens  of  Pre-Shaksperian  Drama,  zxxi,  note. 
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Maria:  Swete  sir,  yf  t>ou  hym  bare  awaye  .    .    .    .   (u). 
Jesus:  Goo  awaye,  Marie,  and  touche  me  no3t  .    .    .    .  (u). 

In  the  Travellers  to  Emmatis  we  have  the  following: 

Jesus:  What  are  l>es  meruailes  \>at  se  of  mene  ....   (c'). 
u  Perez:  Why  art  l)ou  a  pilgryme  and  haste  bene 

At  Jerusalem  and  haste  l)ou  noght  sene  ....   (c')* 
Jesus:  A!  fooles,  l)at  are  fauty  and  failes  of  youre  feithe  ....   (d'). 
*  Per  eg:   We  praye  30U,  sir  pilgrime,  se  presse  nost  to  passe  ....   (e'). 

In  the  Incredtdity  of  Thomas,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  is  introduced 

with  the  same  speech  as  in  the  liturgy: 

Pees  vnto  yowe  euermore  myght  be, 
Drede  you  nost,  for  I  am  hee.  (j'). 
Thomas:  Till  l)at  I  see  his  body  bare 

And  sithen  my  fyngir  putte  in  thare  within  his  hyde  ....   (o'). 
Jesus:  Putte  forthe  thy  fingir  to  me  no  we  ....   (o'). 
Thomas:   Mi  lorde,  my  god,  full  wele  is  me  .    .    .    .   (o'). 

In  the  Ascension,  the  antiphons  of  the  season  show  liturgical  basis: 

Jesus  prays  John  17. 

To  my  Fadir  now  yppe  I  wende. 

And  your  Fadir  l)at  me  doune  sente.     (g")* 

But  for  I  speke  t)es  wordis  nowe 

To  you,  youre  hartis  has  heuynes  .... 

And  butte  I  wende,  comes  noght  to  yowe 

l>e  comfortoure  of  comfortelles  ....  (d")- 

i  Aug:  se  men  of  the  land  of  Galile 

What  wondit  se  to  heuene  lokand?      (a")» 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirti.    And  here  a  good 
many  of  the  tags  are  even  in  Latin: 

Cum  venerit  paraclitus  Docebit  vos  omnia. 

Nisi  ego  abiero   .    .    .    .  l)e  holy  goste  schall  not  be  sene.     (d")* 

£t  dum  assumptus  fuero, 

]>anne  schall  I  send  sou  comforte  clene. 

Hymn:  Veni  Creator  spiritus  .... 

Tristicia  impleuit  cor  vestrum, 

Sed  conuertetur  in  gaudium   .... 

£t  erit  in  nouissimis  diebus,  dicit  dominus, 
effundam  de  spiritu  meo  super  omnem  carnem.     (i")« 

In  the  Digby  Mystery  of  the  Resurrection,  the  Easter  morning  scene 
is  complete  according  to  the  liturgical  form: 

Lament  of  the  Three  Maries     (j) 

Angelle:   Whom  seke  ye,  women  sanctifiede?     (n). 

Three  Mar  yes:  Jhesus  of  Nazareth  crucified  .    .    .    .   (n). 

Angelle:   He  is  risen,  he  is  not  here;   (n) 

To  his  discipules  he  shalle  apere. 

In  Galilee  they  shalle  hym  fynd! 
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Mulier  quid  ploras?    Woman  why  wepis  l)ou  soo7     (u). 


Peter's  Lament  over  his  denial 

Mtilier,  quid  ploras?    Quern  quaeris?    (u). 
Woman,  why  wepis  thou?   whom  sekes  thou  thus?    (u). 
Maria:  Rabboni! 
Noli  me  tangere  .    .    .    .   (u). 

Time  hae  tres  cantant  id  est  Victime  paschali  totum  .   .    .    .   (t). 
Tunc  ibit  praecurrens  Johannes  dicit  .    .    .    .   (q). 

Tunc  cantant  omnes,  scilicet,  Scimus  Christum  (t)  vel  aliam  sequentiam  aut 
ympnum  de  Resurrectione  .... 

Even  in  the  Cornish  Resurrexio  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi,  the  evi- 
dence of  liturgical  influence  is  not  lacking: 

The  Resurrection 
Cantant  angeli:    Christus  resurgens  .... 

The  Three  Maries 

I  know  whom  ye  seek   .... 

Mary  Magdalene 
Noli  me  tangere  .    .    .    .   (u). 

Incredulity  of  Thomas 
Disciples  of  Emmaus 

What  is  your  grief  that  you  are  sad? 

Tu  peregrinus  es   .    .    .    . 

Ye  are  foolish  and  dupes   ....   (d'). 

Stay  with  us,  o  dear  companion,  (e') 

For  it  is  almost  dark  and  late   .... 

Nonne  cor  nostrum  ardens  erat   ....   (f) 

Ascension  of  Christ 

Jes:   In  comfort  to  you  I  will  leave  the  Holy  Ghost.     (e")» 

Phil:    Dear  Lord  through  thy  great  grace  Disclose  to  us  the  Father   .... 

Jes:   Whoever  hath  seen  me,  Surely  he  should  see  my  Father  .... 


First  A  ngel:   Who  is  that  with  god  head  good,  Who  hath  come  so  swiftly  to  heavfen, 

Clothed  in  red? 
Third  A  ngel:   Who  is  it  that  came  from  the  earth  in  red. 

Like  blood  his  head  and  shoulders?     (k') 
Fourth  Angel:    He  from  Edom  hath  come   ....   (k'). 
Fifth  Angel:   Who  canst  thou  be,  when  thy  clothing  is  so  red       .    .    . 
Eighth  Angel:   Why  are  thy  garments  red   ....   (k'). 

A  sun^mary  of  conclusions  for  the  entire  Resurrection  series,  including 
the  Ascension  and  Pentecost  plays,  yields  the  following: 
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The  origin  and  development  of  the  various  parts  is: 

Visitatio,  from  liturgy  to  trope,  to  liturgical  play 

Hortulanus,  from  service  to  play 

Planctus  {Cf.  the  chapter  on  the  Planctus) 

Apostle  scene,  from  service  to  incident  in  play 

Peregrini,  from  service  to  play 

Appearance  in  Evening,  from  service  to  incident  in  play 

Incredulity  of  Thomas,  from  service  to  play  or  incident 

Ascension,  from  service  to  play 

Pentecost,  from  service  to  play 
The  Visitatio,  the  Hortulanus,  the  Peregrini,  and  the  Incredulity  of 
Thomas  alone  appear  in  the  transition  stage;  in  the  formation  of  cycles 
the  simpler  forms  of  the  play  were  used,  those  showing  liturgical  influence 
strongest.  There  were  vernacular  Ascension  plays,  but  these  were  prob- 
ably ignored  in  the  building  up  of  cycles,  the  liturgical  structtu'e  being 
followed  in  the  plot,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  Pentecost  play. 

The  liturgical  element  persisted  in  most  cases  in  the  vernacular  plays 
and  cycles,  even  to  the  extent  of  retaining  Latin  tags. 


THE   MARY  PLAYS 

The  Barrenness  of  Anna,  Mary's  Presentation,  Mart's  Bbtroth- 

MENT,  Death  op  Mary,  Appearance  to  Thomas, 

Assumption  (and  Coronation) 

List  of  Texts  Examined 

The  Mary  incident  in  the  Incredulity  play  of  the  Fragmenta  burana, 
Ludus  Coventriae,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XLI. 
York  Plays,  XLV,  XLVI,  XLVII. 


It  may  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  with  a  strong  tinge  of  probability 
that  there  was  at  one  time  "a  very  elaborate  Virgin  play  which  mtist 
imdoubtedly  be  ecclesiastical  in  origin,"  as  Miss  Swenson  states,**  if  the 
plays  in  question  are  investigated  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  meter 
and  structure;  but  the  conjecture  becomes  almost  a  certainty,  when  the 
question  of  the  liturgical  element  in  the  Mary  plays  is  considered.  The 
Salutation,  the  Visitation,  and  the  Purification  have  been  discussed  above, 
in  the  Christmas  series.  And  leaving  out  of  accotmt,  for  the  present,  the 
question  whether  the  original  Virgin  play  was  a  single  imit  play  or  a  series 
of  incidents  from  the  life  of  Mary  more  or  less  loosely  connected,  we  turn 
to  the  question  whether  the  scenes  were  ecclesiastical  or  liturgical  in  origin. 

The  festivals  of  Mary  which  come  into  consideration  here  are  the 
following : 

The  festival  of  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary,  on  July  26,  celebrated  since  the 
thirteenth  century; 

The  festival  of  the  nativity  of  Mary  (Festum  nativitatis  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis), 
on  September  8,  celebrated  since  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  fixed  as  a  great 
festival  with  octave  by  the  Council  of  Lyon  (1245); 

The  festival  of  the  presentation  of  Mary  (Festum  praesentationis  B.  M.  V.)i 
on  November  21,  celebrated  in  the  Orient  since  the  eighth  century,  1372  at  Avignon 
(PhiHp  of  Maizieres),  1464  in  Saxony,  since  1585  a  general  festival 

The  festival  of  the  betrothal  of  Mary  (Festum  desponsationis  B.  M.  V.  cum  S. 
Josepho),  on  January  23,  celebrated  quite  generally  since  1546,  although  known 
before. 

The  festival  of  the  conception  of  Mary  (Festum  conceptionis  B.  M.  V.)f  on 
December  8,  celebrated  since  1070  in  England  (Anselm  of  Canterbury),  since  four- 
teenth century  quite  general. 

The  festival  of  the  assumption  of  Mary  (Festum  dormitionis  et  assumptionis 
Mariae),  on  August  15,  celebrated  since  eleventh  century,  with  octave.**' 

**  .-In  Inquiry  into  the  Composition  and  Structure  of  Ludus  Coiventriae,  35. 
»'  Cf.  Alt,  Christliches  Kirchenjahr,  59-74. 
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The  liturgy  for  these  festivals  is,  in  general,  very  elaborate,  as  the 

following  extracts  from  the  Sanim  Breviary  will  show.     On  the  festival 

Annae  Matris  Mariae  the  antiphons,  in  rhymed  form,  as  well  as  the  lec- 

tiones,  give  the  full  apocryphal  account  of  Joachim  and  Anna. 

AnI:   Pater  praecoiaae  virginis. 

Joachim  erat  no  mine. 

mater  Anna  quae  nobilis 

regali  fulsit  semine. 

AnI:   Annos  quoque  pitirimos 

ducunt  in  conjugio 

Hteriles  atque  tristes 

sub  iegis  opprobrio. 

AnI:  Exprobrat  hunc  poatifex 

Joachim  quod  sisteret 

infecuBdus  cum  fecundis 

seque  eis  jungeret. 

Ant:  Joachim  ex  opprobrio 

e  templo  tristia  exiit. 

nee  ad  domum  vel  uxorem, 

sed  ad  pastores  transiit. 

AnI:  Joachim  et  conjugi 

angel  us  apparuit, 

dolentesque  nimium 

dukiter  compescuit. 

Ant:  Precps  vestrae  sunt  acceptae, 

habebitisque  filiam, 

per  quam  Deus  magni£ce 

praestabit  cunctis  gratiam. 

Lectio   V:   Vivebant  itaque  ambo  socialicer,  et  erant  in  conjugio  legaliter  in 

urbe  Galilaea  Nazareth  nomine:  unde  oriunduE  Joachim  pater  erat,  mater  tamen 

Anna  Bethleemita  ortu  fuerat.     £t  quoniam  justi  coram  Deo  et  homi&ibua 

erant;    templo  Dei  e;  peregrinis  indigentibus  duas  portiones  suarum  tacultatum 

tribuebant,  reservata  in  suos  usus  tertia,  unde  temporaliter  vivebant.     Verum 

permaneote  utroque  sterili  per  annos  drciter  viginti,  templum  Dei  diebus  certis 

frequentabant,  ut  dignum  Deo  fructum  camis  suae,  hoc  est,  lilium  vel  filiam 

mercrentur  acciperc;    factoque  voto  quod  obsequio  divino  manciparent  quantan- 

cunque  sobolem  divino  dono  gecerareat.     Post  haec  Joachim,  audito  improperio 

a  pontifice  Ysachar  sibi  facto,  videlicet  quod  esset  infecnndus,  nullusqne  de  eo 

genitalis  esset  in  Israel  fructus,   mox  tristis  confususque  abiit.  nee  domurn  vel 

usorem.   sed   pastores   suos   adiit.     At   divina   pietas   consolans   eius   angustias: 

angelica  aspectu  simul  et  afTatu  promisit  ei  virginem  praedpuam  de  se  fore  nasd- 

turam.     Denique  ut  dignitas  mirabilis  significaretur  evangelizatae  sobolis,  daritas 

etiam  mirabilis  comitata  est  angelum  lucis:  vel  iddrco  cum  luce  ingenti  Joachim 

patri  angelus  apparuit,  quia  lumen  mundi  processurum  de  luce,  id  est,  de  nasd- 

tura  virgine  dedaravit  .... 

Lectio    V:   Nascitur  ergo  de  legitimo  et  valde  sancto   conjugio 

In  the  service  text  In  Nativitate  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis,  the  liturgy 
treats  almost  exclusively  of  the  nativity  and  genealogy  of  Mary.    The 
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stirps  Jesse  and  the  radix  Jesse  are  not  only  referred  to,  but  discussed  at 
length,  the  lectiones  including  a  homily  of  the  Venerable  Bede  on  Matt. 
1 :1-16.     There  are  also  many  antiphons  from  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Ant:  I  bo  michi  ad  montem  myrrhae  et  ad  colles  libani,  et  loquar  sponsae 
meae,  tota  spedosa  es  proxixna  mea  et  macula  non  est  in  te:  veni  a 
Libano  sponsa,  veni  a  Libano,  veni,  venies  et  transibis  .... 

A  nt:  Quam  pulchra  es  et  quam  decora  carissima  in  deliciis,  statura  tua 

The  offices  In  Praesentatione  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  and  Desponsa- 
tionis  B.  M.  V.  are  not  included  in  the  Sarum  Breviary.  The  apocryphal 
account  was,  however,  known  very  well  in  the  Church  and  included  in 
many  service  books,  as  the  accoimt  of  Gueranger  shows. 

The  liturgy  In  Festo  Assumptionis  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  is  again 
very  extensive  and  comprehensive.  The  antiphons,  for  the  greater  part, 
are  again  taken  from  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Ant:   Tota  pulchra  es,  arnica  mea  .... 

Ant:   Anima  mea  liquefacta  es     .... 

Ant:   Qualis  est  dilectus  tuus  .... 

Vs:   Quae  est  ista  quae  ascendit  per  desertum  sicut  virgula  fumi   .    .    . 

R:   Sicut  cedrus  exaltata  sum  in  Libano  .... 

Ant:   Assumpta  est  Maria  in  coelum   .... 

And  the  lectiones  tell  the  story  of  the  Transitus  Mariae  in  full.  The 
principal  ones  are  taken  from  Jerome's  *'Epistola  ad  Paulimi  et  Eustochiimi" 
(Col.  687  ff.)  and  contain  accoimts  of  the  service  which  John  the  Apostle 
rendered  to  Mar>',  of  the  assembly  of  the  apostles  with  Mary,  of  her  assump- 
tion, and  of  the  splendor  of  her  heavenly  state. 

The  Mary  Plays 

If  we  now  compare  the  Mary  plays  with  this  material  from  the  liturgy, 
the  presence  of  the  liturgical  element  is  almost  always  discernible,  while 
in  some  cases  it  becomes  prominent.  There  is  a  little  incident  added  to 
the  Incredulity  play  printed  by  W.  Meycr,'^^  which  is  significant  in  this 
connection. 

Hoc  finite  producatur  mater  domini;    cum  eo  duo  angeli  portantes  sceptra  et 

cum  ea  Maria  Jacobi  et  Maria  Salome: 
Egredimini,  filic  Syon,  regem  Salomonem  in  dyademate   .... 
Vox  turturis  audita  est  in   ...    . 
Rcspondet  Maria:   Veniat   dilectus   ....   Dominus:   Commedi   ....    Mar: 

Talis  est  dilectus   ....   Dominus:   Tota  pulcra   .... 

The  passage  is  very  much  like  the  most  favorite  passages  from  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  used  on  the  Mary  festivals,  and  shows  that  the  Mary  inci- 
dents were  very  early  connected  with  the  liturgical  praises  of  Mary. 

**  Fragmenta  burana,  136. 
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In  a  poem  Marien  Himmelfahrt,  fifteenth  century,*^  the  following 
liturgical  tags  appear: 

Ave  spes  mundi  Maria  ....   Hymn. 

Tota  pulcra  es,  arnica  mea  ....  Ant.  in  assumptione  B.  M.  V. 

Recordare  virgo  mater  .... 

Regina  coeli  laetare  ....  Ant.  Hymn. 

Benedictus  venter  tuus  in  quo  Christum  portasti.  Cap. 

Gaude,  Maria,  in  te  verbum  caro  factum  est  ...    .  Ant.  Cap. 

Ave,  praeclara  maris  Stella  ....  Hymn. 

Creizenach***  mentions  the  following  Mary  plays: 

Presentation  of  Mary,  page  169,  note  3; 

Provengal  play  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  the  birth  of  Jesus,  page  152; 

Toulon  play,  including  childhood  of  Mary,  her  betrothal,  birth  of  Jesus,  three 

kings,  and  slaughter,  page  152; 
French  mystery  of  the  assumption,  page  206; 

Innsbruck  play  of  the  assumption  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  page  236; 
Lowdutch  play  of  the  joys  of  Mary,  page  344; 
Spanish  play  of  the  assumption,  page  352,  note  1. 

In  the  English  field,  the  Coventry  cycle  has  four  Mary  plays,  the  York 
cycle  only  three.  In  the  Coventry  Barrenness  of  Anna  several  very  evi- 
dent liturgical  tags  appear: 

There  they  xal  synge  this  sequens  'Benedicta  sit  beata  Trinitas'   .... 

This  sequence  has  various  forms  and  was  used  frequently,  although  it  is  primarily 
a  sequence  for  the  festival  of  the  Trinity.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  a  part  of  the 
Trinity  service  was  used  on  the  festival  of  Anna,  the  mother  of  Mary. 

Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  .... 

Qui  fecit  coelum  et  terram  .... 

Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum   .... 

Ex  hoc  nunc  et  usque  .... 

Benedicat  vos  divina  .... 

Pater,  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus.     Amen. 

This  series  of  antiphons  and  veriicles  is  used  often,  especially  on  festival  days. 

Exultet  coelum  laudibus  ....   Hymn. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  story  of  the  play  is  carried  in  the  lec- 
tiones  for  St.  Anne's  Day,  all  of  the  principal  characters:  Anna,  Joachim, 
Ysachar,  pastores,  and  angelus  being  included,  and  the  sequence  of  inci- 
dents identical. 

In  the  Coventry  play  of  Mary  in  the  Temple,  the  psalms  recited  by 
Mary  while  ascending  the  temple  steps  are  the  Psalmi  graduum  (Ps. 
109-133) : 

Ad  dominum  cum  tribularer  .... 
Levavi  oculos  meos  in  montes  .... 
Laetatus  sum  in  hiis  .... 

■*  Printed  by  H.  ▼.  Fallersleben,  Gtrmaniat  15:369. 
**  Ctschichte  dts  neueren  Dramas. 
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Ad  te  levavi  oculos  meos  .... 

Nisi  quia  Dominus  erat  in  nobis   .... 

Qui  confidunt  in  Domino  .... 

In  convertendo  dominus  captivitatem   .... 

Nisi  Dominus  aedificaverit  domum   .... 

Beati  omnes  qui  timent  Dominum   .... 

Saepe  expugnaverunt  me  .... 

De  profundis  clamavi  .... 

Dominc,  non  exaltatum   .... 

Memento,  Domine,  David   .... 

Ecce,  quam  bonum   .... 

Ecce  nunc,  benedicite  Dominum   .... 

There  was  a  '^Hymnus  de  XV  Psalmis  gradutan"  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,^  with  which  the  verses  of  Mary  seem  to  egree  quite  closely. 
And  since  we  have,  in  addition  to  this,  the  hymn  Jhesu  corona  virginimi, 
which  was  used  on  Mary  and  Virgin  festivals,  it  seems  quite  likely  that 
the  Festimi  Presentationis  Mariae  had  its  influence  also  in  England. 

In  the  Coventry  play  of  Mary's  Betrothment,  the  liturgical  tags  are 
in  the  stage  directions  only : 

Veni  creator       .    .    .   Hymn. 

Benedicta  sit  beata  Trinitas     ....  Sequence. 

Benedixisti  Domine,  terram  tuam  (in  text)   ....   Ant. 

But  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  Festum  Desponsationis  may  have 
influenced  also  the  English  services  at  this  time,  and  that  the  generations 
of  David  which  are  introduced  are  apparently  based  upon  the  genealogy 
lectiones,  which  arc  so  prominent  in  the  offices  for  the  Mary  days,  the 
liturgical  influence  seems  very  prominent,  also  in  this  play. 

In  the  Coventry  play  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  principal 
events  that  are  mentioned  in  the  antiphons  of  the  festival  and  spoken  of 
at  length  in  the  lectiones,  are  found  as  the  structure  of  the  play.  The 
liturgical  element  in  general  is  very  strongly  in  evidence. 

Veni  tu,  electa  mea,  et  ponam   .... 
Quia  concupivit  rex  speciem  tuam. 
Paratum  cor  meum    .... 
Haec  est  quae  nescivit  thorum    .... 
Beatam  me  dicent  omnes   .... 
Veni  de  Libano,  sponsa  mea   .... 
Ecce,  venio   .... 

Most  of  these  speeches  are  antiphons  from  the  festival  of  the  Assumption, 
as  noted  above. 

Quae  est  ista  quae  ascendit  de  deserto   ....   Ant. 
Exiit  Israel  de  Egipto,  domus  Jacob  de  populo  barbaro.     Allelujah ! 
Facta  Judea  sanctificatio  eius,  Israel  potestas  eius,  Allelujah! 
Assumpta  est  Maria  in  coelum   ....   Ant. 

•"  Mone,  Laieinische  Hymnen  des  Miltelalters,  393. 
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In  the  York  play  of  the  Death  of  Mary  the  sequence  of  incidents  is 
the  same  as  in  the  liturgy  for  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  and  there  is 
one  litiirgical  tag.  the  antiphon  Ave  regina  coelonmi  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  The  antiphon  Ave  regina  caelorum,  Ave  domina  angelorum  is  used 
both  during  the  octave  of  the  Nativity  and  during  that  of  the  Assumption 
of  Mar>'. 

In  the  York  play  of  the  Appearance  of  Our  Lady  to  Thomas,  there  is 
both  liturgical  text  and  music. 

Surge,  proxima  mea,  columba  mea  .... 

Veni  de  Libano.  sponsa  raea.   .... 

Veni  electa  mea   ....  Quia  concupivit  rex  spedem  tuam   .... 

These  antiphons  were  very  well  known  from  the  Mary  festivals  and  virgin 
days,  when  they  were  continually  used.  Miss  Smith  has  an  extensive 
note  on  this  addition  to  the  play.***  Her  remarks  confirm  the  contention 
as  to  the  persistence  of  the  hturgical  influence,  even  after  the  ecclesiastical 
plays  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  church. 

In  the  York  play  of  the  Asstmiption  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
liturgical  influence  appears  in  the  enumeration  of  the  joys  of  Mary:  the 
conception  of  Jesus,  his  birth,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  her  own 
assumption.  In  the  liturgj%  the  number  of  joys  is  given  either  in  a  series 
of  five  or  of  seven.  The  exact  sequence  varies  in  different  breviaries."' 
Rock***  quotes  from  a  Liber  Festivalis  of  Rouen,  naming  the  joys  as  they 
are  found  in  this  play: 

The  tyrste  whan  she  conseyved  of  the  holy  ghoost   .    .    .    , 

The  ii  was  ....  whan  she  was  delyvercd  of  her  sone  .... 

The  iii  joye  was  on  ester  day  whan  her  sone  rose  from  dethe  to  lyfe  .... 

The  iiii  joye  when  he  styed  up  to  heven   .... 

The  fyfthe  joye  was  in  her  assumption   .... 

The  entire  story,  including  the  Coronation,  is  found  in  the  liturgy.'™ 

With  so  much  material  at  hand,  the  following  conclusions  are  possibly 
not  too  daring:  The  original  Mary  plays  grew  up  on  the  festivals,  espe- 
cially on  the  festival  of  Anna,  the  mother  of  Mary,  (the  Purification),  and 
the  Assumption.  Even  with  the  addition  of  extra -liturgical  material  the 
liturgical  element  retained  its  prominence,  in  structure  as  well  as  in  speeches, 
cues,  and  other  tags.  The  individual  plays,  either  by  the  joining  of  two  or 
more,  or  by  the  expansion  of  a  single  one,  sometimes  grew  into  Mary  cycles, 
either  one  of  her  entire  life,  or  two,  in  which  the  early  part  of  her  life  and 
the  events  connected  with  her  marriage  were  taken  together,  and  similarly 
those  of  the  end  of  her  life — her  death,  assumption,  and  coronation. 


•»  York  Plaja,  i24. 
»  Alt.  CkrisllUkts  KirikiAJala.  70,  4 
HRoclc,  Tkt  Ckvrck  of  Out  Falkas.  . 
»  Alt.  420. 
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CONCLUSION 


That  the  liturgical  element,  both  as  to  basis  and  episodal  structure, 
was  predominant  in  the  earliest  forms  of  the  medieval  drama  is,  I  thint, 
sufficiently  demonstrated  in  the  body  of  this  dissertation.  The  discussion 
would,  however,  hardly  be  considered  complete  and  conclusive  unless  I 
also  brought  forward  the  probable  reason  for  this  peculiarity  and  thus 
added  a  brief  chapter  on  the  psychology  of  the  medieval  dramaturgical 
method,  cycle  construction,  and  the  interrelation  of  cycle  plays. 

One  of  the  facts  which  stands  out  very  prominently  in  this  study  is 
the  importance  of  the  tropes,  a  fact  which  has,  however,  been  recognized 
quite  fully  and  discussed  at  length  by  Gautier,**  by  Professor  Young,™' 
and  others.  The  fact  upon  which  the  most  emphasis  is  laid  in  this  paper, 
however,  is  this, — that  the  responses,  antiphons,  and  versicles  have  had 
an  influence  upon  the  early  drama  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  been 
recognized  till  now.  The  contention,  stated  in  the  introduction,  in  regard 
to  the  liturgical  basis  and  plot  construction  outlined  by  the  antiphonal 
tags,  is,  I  think,  borne  out  by  the  material  presented  here. 

The  .second  fact  which  establishes  the  correctness  of  the  theory  as 
stated  in  the  thesis  is  the  e\-ident  cycIicaLidea  as  «cgifisse4-4n  the  Bturgy 
amLcarried-e«frin-the  service  arrangement,  '"TReAdvent  season  treats  of 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  in  the  spirit,  and  to  judgment.  And  the 
eschatological  subjects  are  given  especial  prominence.  The  Advent  season 
merges  into  Christmastide,  and  the  storj'  of  the  Annmidation  and  Visita- 
tion, as  well  as  the  various  prophetic  utterances  which  reach  their  culmina- 
tion in  the  Pseudo-Augustinian  sermon  "Contra  Judaeos"  lead  up  to  the 
Christmas  story  itself.  Christmastide  proper  embraces  everything  from 
the  Vigil  of  the  Nativity  to  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  and  includes  the 
Shepherds  and  the  Nativity,  the  story  of  the  Innocents,  the  Slaughter,  the 
Lament  of  Rachel,  the  Magi,  the  Flight  into  Egj'pt,  and  also  Christ  and 
the  Doctors.  The  last  Sundays  of  Epiphany  ,are  somewhat  disjoined  and 
are  also  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  Pentecost  or  Trinity  season.  Therefore 
their  influence  is  negligible.  The  Septuagesima  cj'cle  introduces  the  Old 
Testament  subjects.  It  reaches  beyond  Quinquagesima  and  overlaps  the 
Ministry  cycle,  which  begins  either  with  the  Baptism  or  the  Temptation, 
and  includes  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  ministry.  The  Holy  Week 
has  the  Passion  proper,  beginning  with  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  and  end- 
ing with  the  Burial.  IThe  liturgy  of  the  Great  Sabbath  looks  back  to  the 
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Passion  cycle,  but  serves  as  preparation  for  the  Easter  seasonT]  It  there- 
fore contains  service  material  which  later  on  proved  a  connecHng  link  be- 
tween the  two  stories.  Eastertide  was  closely  linked  to  Ascension  and 
Pentecost,  even  by  the  liturgical  colors,  much  more  by  the  sequence  of 
responses-  The  Trinity  season  has  no  special  outstanding  feature.  The 
Mary  festivals  form  no  cycle,  but  their  antiphons  and  responses  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  same  basis.  Thq  suggestion  for  cycle  building  is  cer- 
taialy  there.  The  very  position  of  the  f  unncation  play  in  the  cycle  shows  ' 
that  it  was  transferred  from  elsewhere  and  only  the  approximate  position 
in  the  historical  narrative  chosen.  Slight  variations  of  this  cycle  rule  with 
their  reasons  have  been  discussed  in  the  respective  chapters. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  finally,  to  show  in  tabular  fonn  how  much  litur- 
gical influence  may  be  claimed  for  the  various  plays: 

Creation,  liturgical  subject-matter,  tags 

Pall  of  Lucifer,  liturgical  suggestion  and  material  from  lectloncs 

Creation  of  Man,  liturgical  subject  matter 

Fall  of  Man,  liturgical  subject  matter 

Cain  and  Abel,  liturgical  subject  matter,  liturgical  tags 

Noah  and  the  Flood,  liturgical  subject  matter  and  tags 

Abraham,  Isaac.  Jacob,  liturgical  subject  matter 

(Joseph  and  His  Brethren,  liturgical  play  based  on  liturgy) 

Moses  and  the  Exodus,  Pharao,  liturgical  subject  matter 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  there  were  both  single  plays  and  perhaps 
also  cycles  of  this  series,  even  in  Latin,  which  were  based  entirely  upon 
the  liturgy  and  even  played  on  the  respective  Sundays  or  during  the  week, 
when  the  lessons  were  read.  They  served  to  bring  out  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion and  to  present  the  principal  prototypes  of  Christ  in  his  ministry  and 


Prophetae,  based  on  liturgy,  structure  and  subject-matter,  in  earliest  and  ex- 
panded form 
Coventry  prophets,  based  on  Radix  Jesse  liturgy 
Annunciation  and  visitation,  liturgical  structure  and  subject-matter 
Barrenness  of  Anna  and  Mary's  presentation,  based  on  liturgy 
Mary's  betrothment,  liturgical  suggestion 

Joseph's  trouble,  Uturgical  suggestion,  both  Gospel  readings  and  lectiones 
Birth  and  shepherds,  Uturgical  structure  and  subject-matter 
The  Magi,  liturgical  structure  and  subject -matter 

Slaughter  and  flight  into  Egypt,  liturgical  basis  and  special  antiphonal  tags 
Christ  and  the  doctors,  liturgical  basis 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  plays  of  the  Christmas 
series,  in  their  simplest  form,  were  taken  directly  from  the  liturgy  and 
even  expanded  with  subject-matter  from  the  liturgy.  The  Purification 
play  has  been  discussed  iti  its  chapter. 

Baptism  of  Christ 

John  the  Baptist 
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Temptation 

Transfiguration 

Woman  in  adultery 

Lazarus 

Blind  man  at  Jericho 

These  and  other  plays  of  the  Ministry  series  contain  enough  evidence  to 
make  it  probable  that  their  episodal  structtire  was  copied  from  the  liturgy, 
and  in  some  cases  even  their  entire  subject-matter.  That  the  special  sug- 
gestion and  choice  of  just  these  subjects  in  just  this  cyclical  order  came 
from  the  liturgy,  has  been  shown  above. 

Entry  into  Jerusalem,  based  on  liturgy 

Conspiracy,  liturgical  suggestion  in  all  cases,  in  most  cases  also  liturgical  subject- 
matter 
The  last  supper,  liturgical  basis,  structure  and  subject-matter 
Agony  and  betrayal,  liturgical  basis,  antiphonal  structure 
Trial  before  Caiaphas,  liturgical  basis 

Trial  before  Pilate,  antiphonal  structure,  subject-matter  largely  from  lectiones 
Dream  of  Pilate's  wife,  liturgical  suggestion (r) 
Condemnation  and  crucifixion,  liturgical  basis  and  subject-matter 
Death  and  burial,  liturgical  basis,  antiphonal  tags 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  these  Passion  plays  shows  quite  definitely  that 
the  simplest  forms  of  the  plays,  either  in  the  Latin  or  in  the  early  transi- 
tional stage,  were  based  directly  upon  the  liturgy,  and  wherever  additions 
were  made,  the  principal  suggestions  came  from  liturgical  sources. 

Harrowing  of  Hell,  based  on  liturgical  structure,  antiphonal  tags 
Resurrection  morning,  liturgical  basis,  structure,  subject-matter 
Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene,  liturgical  structure,  and  subject-matter 
Travellers  to  Emmaus,  antiphonal  structure,  and  liturgical  subject-matter 
Incredulity  of  Thomas,  liturgical  outline  in  antiphons,  lectiones 
Ascension,  liturgical  subject-matter,  antiphonal  tags 
Pentecost,  liturgical  subject-matter,  structure,  and  tags 

The  plays  of  this  group,  \vith  very  few  exceptions,  were  originally  taken 
from  the  liturgy,  in  many  cases  retaining  their  tags,  even  in  the  cycles. 

Death  of  Mary  and  assumption,  based  on  liturgy 

The  Mary  plays  present  sufficient  evidence  to  connect  them  quite  definitely 
with  the  liturgy.  There  would  even  be  some  probability  of  their  having 
had  a  Latin  original. 

Ezechiel  and  Fifteen  Signs  of  Doom,  liturgical  suggestion  and  subject-matter 

Antichrist,  liturgical  subject-matter,  lectiones 

Doomsday,  liturgical  structure  and  subject-matter,  antiphonal  tags 
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